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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


MAN’S FIRST PICTURES 


Note: For bash information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index , VoL 75. 


F or statistic al and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


How and where man’s earliest 
known pictures wire found, 
1 1-1 

How they happen to have been 
preserved, 11 -1 

What leisure time had to do with 
their production, 11 -2 

The kind of life that was lived in 
the caves, 1 1 2 


The tools of the Old and the New 
Stone Ages computed, 11 2 

Why the animals were well 
drawn, 1 t 4 

Why drawing was a feat of mem- 
ory, 1 1 - 4 

Magic values of the cave man's 
pictures, 1 1 4 


Things to Think About 


What kind of people were the 
first known artists? 

What did the climate of 10,000 
years ago have to do with their 
lives? With their art? 

Why did they draw animals 

Picture 

Why did the cave man artist’ 
know his animals well? 11 1 

What were the tools he used? 
11— 2 


mainly? 

What happened to the cave man’s 
art in the New Stone Age*' 

What is the effect of our mode of 
life to-day upon our art? 

Hunt 

What were the cave man’s favor- 
ite animal subjects? 11 ^ 

What kind of compositions did 
he make? 11-4 


Related Material 


Who were the people before his- 
tory? 5 -23-40 
The Ice Age, 1 59-64 
The Stone Age in Spain, C -317 


(’liff dwellings, 7-93-95 
The New Stone Age and the lake 
dwellers, 6-244-45 
Prehistoric art, 5 -6, 7 


Habits and Attitudes 


The cave man who hunted woolly 
mammoths and fierce bison in 

Sum tnary 

The earliest known art of man 
— that found in the Spanish caves 
— indicates that much had gone 
before. Man has probably re- 
corded his life in art from the 


the Ice Age 16,000 years ago 
could also be a delicate artist. 

Statement 

beginning of time. The cave man 
who hunted fierce bison 16,000 
years ago could also create fine 
art 


viii 
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Thousands of years ago a cave man of the Old Stone 
Age painted this bison in the depths of a dark cave in 
Southern France. He had had no training as an artist, 
but he had seen the works his cave-man ancestors 
had left there before him, and best of all, he knew 
animals as only a man whose life depended upon them 
could. He had seen them start and run or lower their 
horns and charge as he attacked them; or, coming 


upon them unawares, he had seen them grazing peace- 
fully. He knew where rolls of fat or strong muscles 
swelled their thick hides. He had followed for many 
weary miles the imprint made by slender or massive 
hoofs of deer or elephant. He had listened for the 
soft, terrifying tread of padded feet of lion or bear. 
And he could paint all these creatures on a wall as 
clearly as they were engraved on his memory. 


MAN’S FIRST PICTURES 

How a Little Girl Discovered the Oldest Paintings in the World 


N SPAIN not so very long ago a little 
girl was clambering about a cave with 
her father. The light he carried made 
queer long shadows as he bent over the floor, 
looking for chipped pieces of stone which he 
said were old, old hatchets. They had 
worked their way well back underground 
and the ceiling was getting lower and lower 
over their heads. It was rather uno mfort- 
ablc work, and the little girl was probably 
somewhat bored. Anyway, she stopped look- 
ing at the floor and fell to watching the light 
flicker along the walls and ceiling, brighten- 
ing first one spot and then another. All of 
a sudden she jumped. “Bulls, father, bulls/* 
she cried, and made her father jump too, for 


any kind of bull was an odd enough thing 
to find in a ca\e. These were only pictures 
that she saw, but they turned out to be a 
very surprising discovery. They are, in fact, 
some sixteen thousand years old, and it is 
quite possible that no one else had looked at 
them in all the long time since the men who 
drew them ceased living in the cave. 

Anyway, no one had done any drawing 
there since. So it was many thousand years 
ago that someone in that cave — someone, 
perhaps, who was rather bored, like the little 
girl — had drawn those lifelike animals. It 
was very cold outside, so cold that no one 
went out at all except to hunt for food. 
There was nothing much to do except to sit 
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around: and so this bored person fell to 
scratching idly with a sharp stone. The 
marks amused him and he tried experiments. 
He made the outline of a bison he had been 
hunting; he scratched a few lines for the 
eyes and mouth and the bushy hair on the 
neck. It looked very lifelike, even though 
so carelessly 
done. It was 
worth making in- 
to a really good 
picture. So he 
got his palette of 
reindeer horn 
and his brush of 
animal hair and 
mixed some paint 
to draw a strong 
black line around 
his bison. Then 
he filled in the 
shading with red 
and brown or yel- 
low. The result 
was so fine that 
his friends in the 
cave decided to 
draw too. And 
they all set to 
work, making bi- 
son and boar and 
rcindeergallopall 
over that ceiling. 

Sixteen thou- 
sand years is a 
long time for any 
information to 
come down to us 
about the people 
who did these drawings; but scientists 
all over the world have pieced together 
bits of information they have found by 
digging in the ground, until they have 
been able to form some notion of what 
life was like in those old days. To begin 
with, the climate was very different from 
what it now is. Several times Europe and 
America have been covered with ice and 
snow that came down from the north. The 
great hairy mammoth and the swift and 
hardy reindeer lived in those cold times. 
Between these cold periods were ages when 


it was warm and balmy and great jungles 
grew up where the elephant and hippopota- 
mus roamed. Of course these changes came 
about very slowly, going on through so many 
thousands of years that no one at the time 
ever lived long enough to notice them at all. 
These thousands of years of change are usu- 
ally alllumpcd to- 
gether under the 
title of Old Stone 
Age, because the 
making of stone 
weapons was one 
(f the things 
man learned at 
that time, 'lhat 
alone probably 
took him seveial 
thousand years 
Those are the 
earliest days that 
we know about, 
it was the time 
when man was 
just beginning to 
think. He did 
not find out 
many things in 
all that time, but 
what he did find 
out was impor- 
tant. Somehow 
he learned how 
to use fire to 
keep himself 
warm and to 
cook with, and 
he learned how 
to chip a stone 
into a sharp hatchet to kill animals for 
food — and he or his women folk learned to 
sew. That seems unimportant until one 
remembers that when ice and snow were over 
the land warm clothes would be badly needed. 
The sewing together of the skins of animals 
must have marked a long step in advance. 

If we look carefully at the cave of Altamira 
(iil'ta-me'ra), where the little girl made her 
discovery, wc shall find out two important 
things about these early people. First of 
all, wc know they could draw because here 
is the evidence. And then it is safe to guess 



IMiut'i Ij> Britinh Museum 

Artist though he was, our cave man had no better weapons or tools 
than the ones you see in the upper part of this picture. As the 
Reindeer Age passed, the clever cave artist passed with it. The 
climate settled down to very much what it is to-day, and we find 
another people who lived more as we do. Although they could 
find no better material for their implements than stone, they learned 
to polish and grind their axes instead of merely chipping them. 
We call them the people of the New Stone Ago; they fashioned the 
stones you see in the lower part of this picture. 
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rboloB by American MuHrum of Natural IiiBtor> au»l British Muaeutn 

Paintings and carvings of the cave man: i, early out- 
line of elephant; 2, crouching bison; 5, horse; 6, rein- 
deer and fish carved on ivory; 8, ivory bird; 9, ox; 
io f two reindeer. Works of the New Stone Age: 
3 and 7, well-polished stone implements; 4, clay bowl. 
The people of the New Stone Age learned to build 
themselves houses set upon stilts above the shallow 
water on the edge of a lake. There they were pro- 


tected from wild animals. They learned to sow seeds 
and grow grain and to tame animals for their own use. 
They were not artistic as the cave men had been, but 
they had learned how to make pottery which, centuries 
later, other peoples were to turn into something very 
beautiful. Their own pots and jars, however, were 
very crude, with simple designs, such as zigzags and 
spirals, scratched or painted on them. 
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Photo by Aiiionraii Muwum of Natural History 

These handsome animals are mammoths, bison, rein- 
deer, and horses, from a cavern in France. However 
well the cave man could draw and model, he never 
learned to compose a picture, that is, to group his ani- 

from what they drew that they were hunters. 
It probably would not have occurred to them 
to paint these particular animals unless they 
were used to thinking about them a good 
deal, and only a hunter whose dinner de- 
pended upon his quick eye would have no- 
ticed what these artists noticed. They could 
not have had any models before them; one 
could scarcely get a live bison or reindeer 
into a cave only four feet high! Yet they 
remembered how a reindeer lay down— in 
what order he lifted his feet when he ran, 
and where the great swelling muscles came 
in a bison’s neck and legs. They must even 
have admired these animals as they hunted 
They have made a sort of design of the bison 
lying down, and have drawn the lovely curve 
of a reindeer’s antlers as if they found them 
beautiful. 

Old as these pictures are, they are probably 
not the first that were drawn. These people 
are too clever to be beginners. So far as we 
know, these drawings were done in the fourth 
glacial period, called the Reindeer Age. 
Sometime in all the ages before, man had 
started scratching. Perhaps the elephant 
which is just a bare outline with only two 
legs is one of the earliest attempts. Some- 
how in a moment of boredom man had hit 
upon drawing as an amusement, and after 


mals in a balanced design. And he seems to have had 
no respect for the work cf earlier artists. His animals 
are scattered helter-skelter over walls and ceilings 
often painted right on top of earlier paintings. 

that he drew whenever he could. Sometimes 
he made such animals as you sec* — sometimes 
he just put his hand up against the wall and 
colored around it. There is a cave all full 
of such hands in Castilla in Spain. Occa- 
sionally he tried human beings, but they 
were harder to do. Man’s first drawings 
must always have been from memon and 
there is a great deal to remember about how 
a man is put together. The cave painters 
never did succeed very well. They could 
not get the outlines right- though it is true 
that one fellow in a cave in Spain managed 
to make funny little figures that jump and 
lunge at each other most amazingly, even if 
they are hardly more than animated straight 
lines. 

The habit of making pictures men carried 
into carving, too. The tools they used were 
shaped into horses’ heads or carved with 
reindeer. Some scientists believe that these 
simple early people came to regard their pic- 
tures as a sort of magic — that to draw a 
bison and make a mark over the heart at 
the point where the weapon should hit 
would somehow make a hunter throw more 
surely at a real bison’s heart when he met 
it by the river. Whether or not this belief 
made good hunters, we cannot tell; but at 
least it made good artists. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 


THE BIRTH OF FINE ART IN 
OLD EGYPT 

Note: For basic information For statistical and (urrenl facts, 
not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 15 . Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
Was there any art before the rise ever,'’ n-12 

of Egypt? 11 -7 Which of the dynasties were fa- 

What the use of bronze meant, mous for this art? 11-16 
1 1-8 How an entire city was dedicated 

The fact that the dead were held to the Sun God, 11- 16 

sacred affected all Egyptian What the rule of the priests 
art, 1 1 -10 meant, 11 14 

How art was made “to last for- What Egypt is like to-day, 11-20 

Things to Think About 

Why are not pyramids built to- for thousands of years? 

day 5 Is art used for the same purpose 

Why did the Egyptians work with to-day as it was at the time of 

great care? the pharaohs? What is the dif- 

Why did their art go unchanged fercnce? 

Picture Hunt 

What were the princ ipal animals What kind of figures and utensils 
drawn and sculptured by the were placed in the tombs? 11- 
Kgvptians? 11-12, 15, iq 11, 12. 13 

How did they make their sculp- AVer** the tombs designed to be 

ture seem almost alive? 11- pleasant or unpleasant places? 
10, 18 no 

Related Material 

Egyptian religion, 5-49 Glass, 12 26 

Architecture, n-409 Antiquities, 5 6 

Art in bronze, 12 13 Ships and shipbuilding, 10-160 

General history, 5-47 Enamels, 12-63 

Hieroglyphics, 10 38 

Leisure-time A ctivities 

Make a model of an Egyptian ing your own daily activities, 

sailing boat, n-13 Visit a museum if you can, and 

Egyptians revealed their da.'; life study the sculpture, pottery, jew- 

on the walls of their tombs. elry, and models of Egyptian 

Draw a group of pictures show- tombs that you will find there. 

Summary Statement 

No civilization has ever left tions as has that of the ancient 
quite so lasting and complete a Egyptians, 
record of its daily life and aspira- 
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Photo by Metropoliutii Museum of Art 

The tiny tomb of the townsman Ifakht is crowded with 
paintings meant to keep him happy and occupied in 
after life. To the left are figures of Nakht and his 
wife. His skin is dark and hers is light — a convention 
which the Egyptians invented and passed on to Crete 
and Greece. Behind him, workers gather blue grapes 
and trample them in wine vats, while holding to straps 
to keep themselves from slipping Below him servants 


till the muddy brown soil, sinking to their ankles in 
the soft earth. Others, armed with hoes and axes, 
sow the grain and cut down mimosa trees Many- 
colored birds, some with rainbow-tinted feathers, are 
trapped in large nets. Red and white and brown spotted 
cattle appear here and there Even Nakht’s pet cat is 
shown, happily enjoying a fish. On one wall an old 
blind harper plays at the banquet for the dead. 
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In the rich valley of the Nile there grew up an art so passing centuries. Vandals and earthquakes have done 
splendid that thousands of years have not dimmed it. their ber.t to destroy temples and tombs, but more than 
Time has plucked many a huge stone block fro-i the enough is left to tell us how these artistic people 
pyramids, but their majesty remains untouched by the searched their souls to make beautiful things. 


The BIRTH of FINE ART in OLD EGYPT 

Here Is the Story of a Barbarian Boy Who Found His Way 
Down into Egypt Long Ago and Became an Artist There 


HE first time that any man ever gave 
some little touch of beauty to some- 
thing that he was making for his use, 
he started the first bit of art in the world. 
He made something that was meant to be 
good to look at as well as good to use. Just 
when this happened we do not know, of 
course, and the name of the first artist is 
forever lost. But it must have happened 
very long ago. Even as far back the 
Stone Age some of the men in Europe had 
already come to be such good artists that 
they painted the walls of their caves with 
pictures which we still admire to this day. 
We have told about their pictures in a former 
story in these pages. Now we are going on 
to tell about how art grew and spread in the 


woJd many years later, after history began 
in Egypt. 

We ought to say that for some time most 
of the world did not do any better than the 
artists in the Stone Age. In fact, some of 
the people in the world have never yet gone 
beyond those artists. To this day some of 
the natives in Australia arc still using stone 
weapons, and are not even so civilized as the 
Swiss lake dwellers of thousands of years ago. 
But certain of the other peoples had taken 
the next steps forward in art at least six 
thousand years ago. Among these peoples 
the Egyptians were the leaders. 

Now the one best way to find out about 
Egyptian art, if only it were possible, would 
be to go back for a visit to Egypt about 1,400 
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It 

Photo by Metropolitan Munrum of \rt 


Here you see part of the war harness of an Egyptian Below it are two daggers and a fragment of the scale 
of the Old Kingdom. At the top is a battle-axe. armor which protected the warrior’s body. 


years before the time of Christ and look at 
all the treasures of art in the land. Of course 
we cannot do that. But luckily we can come 
very near to doing it. Let us imagine that 
♦here was a boy from far up in barbarous 
Europe who did go down to Egypt, following 
some Egyptian travelers to his distant Lind, 
and who became an artist there; and let us im- 
agine that we have found out the whole story 
of this boy. So we are now going to Egypt' 
with the boy, and see what he saw. 

First among the Artists 

It was in the Mediterranean hills that this 
boy had the great luck to come face to face 
with the great Egyptian general who had 
traveled into his far land. The boy must 
have thought the Egyptian very wonderful, 
in his fine linen and with his great necklace 
of blue, green, and gold. But of all the won- 
derful things about the man, perhaps the 
most marvelous to the boy who had never 
seen any tool better than a stone hatchet, 
was the long bronze sword that the Egyptian 
carried. 

This sword was one of the main things 
that made all the difference between the 
shining Egyptian and the Stone Age boy. 
It was a metal sword, and knowing how to 
use metal makes all sorts of things possible 


that are not possible with stone. The sword 
itself might be used only for killing, but other 
metal knives and tools would be good for 
many other purposes. 

Jt is the other things that one can cut with 
a bronze knife that arc so important. One 
can tut blocks of stone to make great build- 
ings; one can hew wood to make a mighty 
ship. In fac t, one can carve w T ood and stone 
into any shape at all —into statues and vases, 
for instance. In other words, there is far 
more that one can do in the arts. The Egyp- 
tians found out the use of metal very early, 
and we put them first among the artists be- 
cause they used their knowledge so well. 

A Visit to Ancient Egypt 

The boy r had plenty of chance to think of 
these things as he sailed away with his new 
friend. He could not explain why he had 
come along, because he could neither speak 
nor understand the Egyptian language. But 
the man had given him one of the bronze 
swords, and after that his mind was made up. 
He stole away at night and swam out to the 
ship on which the stranger and his followers 
had come. 

The trip back to Egypt was a fairly long 
one, and very thrilling for the boy who had 
never been on a great ship before. The men 
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gave him the name of Nept in their own 
language, and by the time they were nearing 
home Nept was beginning to understand a 
little of what they said. He learned that his 
friend Ilaremhab (ha-rSm'hab) was a great 
lord in his own 
land and general 
of the armies. 

Then one day 
they came to the 
flat delta at the 
mouth of the Nile, 
and next morning 
Nept woke up to 
see three “moun- 
tains/’ all smooth 
and sharp and 
pink in the sun’s 
first rays. Around 
them a mass of 
small buildings, 
half hidden by 
p a 1 i.i L ■ »* e s , 
seemed to float on 
the water. Nept 
and his new friend 
took a small boat 
an 1 were rowed 
over toward the 
three dazzling 
mountains, which 
ilaremhab called — 

P y r a 111 ids Photo bj Metrupuiitan Mum * 1 III I Art 


gave him the name of Nept in their own like a pool of water. As the boy walked 
language, and by the time they were nearing along, he could watch the dim shadows of 
home Nept was beginning to understand a his feet moving up and down in its surface, 
little of what they said. He learned that his Many great square pillars ran down the 
friend Ilaremhab (hii-rtfmTiab) was a great length of the hall. Farther on Nept could 
lord in his own see lights flicker 

i' 1 "' 1 ing before some 

great figures seat- 
ed against the 
wall. He found hi* 
hand resting on 
the pedestal of one 
of these figures, 
and looked up 
to see the statue 
gazing down at 
him just as if it 
were about to 
speak to him. 
The features had 
been modeled with 
marvelous skill, 
and had been 
painted to looklike 
a living person. 
Jn fact, the figure 
looked so real and 
stately as it sat 
at ease on its 
throne that Nept 
* almost felt he 

iuui'iiiiiau vaui’u ^ should bow low 

p y r a m ids photo b> Metropolitan mum" iii i Art and salute it. He 

(pir'a-mld). I he This stern, majestic figure is Khafre, a kiiig who ruled in Egypt was sure this per- 

bright sun was five thousand years ago. He built the second pyramid at Gizeh. Son must be the 

H All the strength and power of the art of the Old Kingdom has . . . . 

reflected SO gone into this fine portrait carved out of hard stone. Even if king about whom 

fierrrlv frnm their w ® had n0 histor y books to tel1 us so » ^is statue would reveal U e u~a heard 

nerctiy irom tneir the fact that the peoplc of ancient Egypt flight of their Wng nau neara 

polished sides that as more than king, and as more than human. He was a god, Haremhab speak. 

Nept could hardly «d. as such, ^‘ n ^/ 0 7^ t e hin c “ 1 ? iv ^. Wer> «■"*■ and He noticed that 

bear to keep his the others had 

eves on them. They shone like mirrors, moved off toward the end of the hall 


bear to keep his 

eyes on them. They shone like mirrors. 

The boat landed Nept and Ilaremhab be- 
fore a great stone temple that stood in a 
pleasant grove of palm trees. They entered 
the door and passed through a cool, kirk 
vestibule into the most wonderful place that 
Nept had ever seen. Oil lamps burning here 
and there gave a dim soft light; the whole 
hall — walls, ceiling, and floor — glowed with 
a wonderful deep pink color. Everything 
was pink granite, polished till it shone like a 
mirror. Even the floor reflected every image 


with offerings in their hands. Somehow he 
knew itwould notdotoscuttleacrossthatshin- 
ing floor to join them; so instead, he walked 
slowly around the kingly statue. At the side 
he found that a bird was embracing the king’s 
head with its wings, and that a lotus flower 
had been carved and painted on the throne. 

When the general returned Nept asked 
who this might be. The answer was, “The 
great king Khafre,” and Nept was satisfied. 
This was indeed a king. 
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sa v * i , * vc x: , ■ *•* ; 

Photo by OUivior. Paris 

These are the great pyramids of Khafre and Khufu. battered head was once the portrait of a pharaoh 
In front of them lies the mysterious sphinx, whose perhaps, as some think, of Khafre himself. 


Out they went again and walked along a innocent trilling with the sacred object, 
wall connecting the temple with one of the Nept followed with a sigh down one of the 


pyramids. In front of 
two enormous stone 
paws spread out in the 
sand, they stopped. 

Nept’s eye traveled 
back along the two 
great legs and up and 
up until his neck would 
not bend back any 
further. Then he saw 
that a mighty human 
head was looming over 
him, far up in the air. 

The painted face was of 
such a giant size that 
Nept ran out from 
under it. A long, 
crouching animal body 
sprawled back along 
the sand. Of course 
Nept thought this 

WOUld be a gloriOUS Photo by British Musoum 



aisles of mast abas 
(mas'ti-ba), or stone 
tombs. Entering the 
door of a very large and 
imposing one, he found 
himself in a room much 
smaller than the king’s 
hall, but very gay, with 
many pictures on the 
walls - pictures of peo- 
ple busy at all sorts of 
things. There were 
paintings of men har- 
vesting grain in the 
fields, of men driving 
cattle, of geese feeding, 
and of tall storks with 
their feet in the water. 
In one spot some sailors 
were having just such 
a quarrel as Nept had 
once had himself. He 


thing to climb. He The Egyptian lov* for vivid color is clearly shown laughed as he remcm- 

could get a foothold in statu© of Princess Nofert, a royci lady of bered jerking up an oar 
. °. TT nearly five thousand years ago. Her skin is yellow, J . f . b 1 ... 

on the giant paws. He her hair is a blue-black, and her collar and the and striking out With it 
hnrt hict nut nnp lrnpe band around her hair are touched with vivid splashes nc nf thpep f*l 

nad just put one Knee of rtd> en> blue> whit6| ^ black . Bans of crys . just as one ot these tel- 
between the toes and tal set into white eyeballs and capped with metal lows was doing. He 
reached his hands over Uds make her eyea * Imo8t 4,iye * even found a picture 

the curve of the foot when a hand fell that might have been one of himself driv- 
on his shoulder and pulled him away, ing the cows home to be milked, back 
His companion was shocked at the hoy’s in his own land. It was all so brightly 
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painted and so real that Ncpt could not 
stop staring. Never, never had he im- 
agined that there could be such things in the 
world as he was seeing this day. 

Suddenly he was startled to see that there 
were some strange people in the room. 


while he told the boy stories of the people 
who had built them. 

It seemed that these vast buildings were 
tombs, though the Egyptians thought of 
them more as pleasant houses where they 
Several por- could live forever. To them deati 


have come 
down to us 


they were sitting in a sort of niche- a tSEnicribS^ only going on living some- 

man and a woman side by side — and whose duty it where else; and so the dead per- 
they gazed out Q* t 8 business son ’ s friends were very careful to 

eagerly at the paint- B documents arrange everything so that he 

ed pictures he had 6 fecorTs* 1 - would be comfortable and happ> 

been admiring. But | have come j n t h e other life. 'I hey leai ned to 

they were very still, E from the Old preserve his body with spices and 

so still that Ncpt y One 1 of d them wrap it in linen bandages in order 

was forced to decide ' is shown at that it might always remain to 

that they too must j| thc left ' house his spirit. Then for fear 

be only statues. Yet 1 ^ ^ SOmcllling ha PP cn t( > 

fates was \ery life- god of the dead might be quite 

like, and their ejes even had I l > sure to whom he was talking when 

bright stories set in them to he judged the soul— they had 

make them look real; their TTfiLuB? portrait statues made to look 

clothes * iewelry were just rauuAHj exactly like the people themselves. 


like, and their ejes even liad 
bright stories set in them to 
make them look real; their 
clothes * iewelry were just 
like the clothes and jewelry of 
living persons. “They must 
be thc lord and lady of the 
place,” thought Xept. He 
turned to the general and asked, 
“Is this their house?” 

“Yes,' 1 said the general. 

“And where are they:'” 

“They are dead,” came the 
answer. “Dead a thousand 


Statues of the 
people of Egypt 
were more or 
less regulated 
by the worldly 
thc station of the 


answer. "Dead a thousand ^heartistwuM 
years or more/ 1 make the statue 

“Dead!" echoed Ncpt. “And “lass 'person 
is the great king dead, too?" much more inti- 

A • I 1 111 mIlte 1111(1 P er “ 

Again the general nodded, sonal than he 


years or more. 

“Dead!*' echoed Ncpt. “And 
is the great king dead, too?*' 


B from the Old preserve his body with spices and 
P one 1 of d them wra P ^ ,n linen bandages in order 
ijk is shown at that it might always remain to 
■ri'L theleft - house his spirit. Then for fear 
jpj that something might happen to 
the body - and in order that the 
god of the dead might be quite 
r sure to whom he was talking when 

1 he judged the soul — they had 

K portrait statues made to look 

» J exactly like the people themselves. 

middle- as you get older You 

^ ei p n £ have your statue 

than he ,,f * rl ,tn 1 Mu ’ ,,l,,n made iust as vou 



I’liot »li> M« iropulit in Muaruni 
•if Art it n I lit ii itli Mumhiiii 


‘But there is another king now," people 
ic added. “You shall see him, wife mi 


could have made the statue of a pharaoh. 
People were often shown in groups. The 
wife might be seated beside her husband, 


as you 
Mine is 


new lv finished. 


but ho does not live he,e." .s n«Z sha11 «* * when we 

Ncpt was a bright boy, and head of the household — she might be stand- go up to the cit) . 


, , , r , . ing beside him, a very tiny figure as com- * i Y. 

as he learned more of his new pared with her seated lord. The lowest And m\ tomb is 

language he began to understand statue is the portrait of a shipbuilder of ready as w r ell. The 
many strange things about this a priest and his wife; they lived in about great king mmseli 

lonrl nn/l mirfiil.MKi off 280O B.C. Vinrl it maH#» fnr mo 


great land and its marvelous art. 

Harcmhab was reviewing army maneuvers 
in the neighborhood. He said with a sigh 
that the King took more interest in art than 
government, and that the soldiers had little 
to do these days. So he often had time to 
take Nept across the river, where they would 
sit and look at the three mighty pyramids 


2800 B.C. had it made for me, 

and he consented to have himself pictured 
on the walls. There arc pictures of all my 
doings as general of the army and lord of my 
estates. They stand for all the things I wish 
to have w r ith me in thc afterlife. We expect 
to go on doing just what we do here.” 

It sounded to Nept like a pleasant, friendly 
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The artist who painted these geese has caught the 
sedate and amusing walk of the foolish birds, and the 
graceful curves they make as they crane their necks 
to feed. The green, blue, and brown of their plumage 


stands out against a background of gray. This com- 
position, which comes from a tomb five thousand years 
old, is one of the few paintings which have come 
down to us from the Old Kingdom of Egypt. 


way to look at death. Haremhab showed 
him how all these pictures were made to last 
forever, so that the soul should never lack 
provisions. The statues that looked so life- 
like were really made of the hardest stone 
or wood, and even the 
paintings on the walls 
were first carved, and 
then painted— so that 
they might not wear olT. 

“ I think/’ said Xept 
suddenly, “that I should 
like to be an artist!” 

“This is certainly the 
time to be one,” said 
Haremhab, smiling. “In 
the old clays it was not 
so much fun. Then you 
had to do everything in 
precisely the same way, 
precisely as you were 
told. You see, these 
statues had to last for- 
ever, and with the least 
possible damage. It 
W'ould be very sad for 
a soul to have to get 
along with a maimed 
and broken portrait. So 
the priests decided there 
were really only two 
ways that were safe and right in statues. 
In one way the statue is sitting, like Kha- 
fre, both feet together and the arms close 
to the sides. In the other way, it is stand- 
ing with one foot forward. The sculp- 
tors often used very, very hard stone 
that took a great deal of chipping and 
polishing, first with iron and finally with 
stone instruments. That took great time 
and patience.” 


“Oh, but I should be a painter!” objected 
Nept. 

“There too you would have found very 
hard and fast rules. In the old days paint- 
ings all had to be cut out in the rock first. 

There were models for 
every kind of thing chat 
you carved out, and you 
had to follow them \ery 
piecisely. Tt was only 
in the face itself and m 
a few finishing touches 
that} ou could show y our 
originality and that 
part was always reserved 
lor the* master artist.” 

Haremhab pointed to 
one c)l the reliefs. 

“It is father compli- 
cated, you see. The face 
is carved in profile, with 
the shoulders facing for- 
ward; and them the bodv 
tw r isls again at the waist, 
so that the legs are in 
profile.” 

“T rue enough,” agreed 
Xept. “It all looked so 
lifelike that I hadn’t no- 
ticed. Why do they do 
it all that way?” 

“Well, the priests said that these were to 
be memory pictures of the whole person— a 
sort of combination of front and side views. 
They said the statues were not meant just 
to look real, but to show the complete person. 
And of course the priests know best how wc 
should bury our dead. So we have always 
done as they said — until now. Now the King 
has a new religion and a new art.” 

Nept wondered what you did if you 



l'hoto by Metmimlitan Miimiimi of Art 

These Egyptian girls are carrying live ducks and 
baskets of wine and meat as offerings to the dead. 
They are models found in a Theban tomb of 
about 2000 B.C. 
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were poor and could not ha\e a great tomb. 

“ 1 hen it is harder, n said his friend 4 Poor 
men must build of brick and must be satislied 
with statues of wood Instead of paintings, 
they buy little models of the things they wish 
to have with them But of course their 
tombs arc easier for thieves to break into ” 

The two walked over toward one of the 
poorer tombs and into the chapel There 


the) found a gaping hole in the wall, and 
looked through into an empty tomb chamber 
bc>ond Xept bent down to look at a beau- 
tiful model ship all rigged with sails — which 
the thieves had overlooked. Near it was a 
whole column of miniature soldiers, complete 
with swords and spears. For a moment 
Ncpt’s fingers itched to pick them up; but 
then he thought of the poor soul with nothing 
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else left to console it in the other world, and them. W 1 
he drew back with a sigh. things that 

“I wish I could make soldiers like that!” jewelry an 
“Perhaps you can,” said Haremhab. find these £ 
“They say there is plenty of work for artists, things we d 
I might get you into the King's workshop.” Yet as a 
Our own Christian era is a little less than at Egyptiai 

two thousand years old. We think r — t were 

of that as a very long time. We , - ' * * - 

have certainly changed our ways ‘ 

centuries. When we look 

at art we see that almost ~ 

Haremhab were looking 

back on fourteen hundred nlk vH 

years of such slight change l||i 

were almost exactly like the ^ 

latest around them. People m&hr"- 

were still doing the same sort of 

„ ,1 Photo by Metropolitan Mms«iiui of Ar* 

statues and paintings m 1400 „ 

ill- O Tlus pamted limestone statue 
B.C. as they had done in 2800 of an Egyptian woman v/as 

b.c.; and if Haremhab and Xept made in about 2 9 °° B - c - 

could have looked forward another thousand and grand 

years, they would have seen Egyptians made their 

still doing those same statues and paintings, exquisite th; 

The set ways of making their memory Then can 

pictures and their blocklike statues were ex # - (hlk'sos), or 

actly what the Egyptians wanted in their almost no ai 

art, and so people were quite content without hut ahou 

any change at all. They wanted things that (thoot-mo's< 

would last forever, and surely they 

chose the best way of making 


them. When you look at some of their 
things that did not have to last forever, 
jewelry and lamps and vases, you will 
find these as familiar and lovely as the best 
things we do to-day. 

Yet as a matter of fact, the more you look 
at Egyptian art, the more you see that there 
— t were a few very little changes which 

^ mark the different periods of it. 

V. The Cld Kingdom, when 
the pyramids had been 
built and the statue of 
Khafrc (ka'fre') carved, 
is perhaps the most friend - 
■■■ ly of all. The peoj)le were 

so eager to make a beau- 
tiful life for their dead that 
• their statues really seem 
alive. In later years the 
If ' carving may be more ex- 

f cjuisite, but the faces do 

_ not seem so full of life. 

" After the days of the pyramid 

builders, the pharaohs-' or kings 
1 Mu— of Ar. _ wtw nol ahvays so powerful, 
lestone statue , . , 7 , x . 

woman v/as and they flifl not have so much 

1 2900 B.c. money to spend in making large 
and grand things. Instead of that, they 
made their smaller things more finished and 
exquisite than ever. ^ 

Then came the rule of the foreign Hyksos 
(hlk'sos), or Shepherd Kings, w hen there is 
almost no art at all. 

Hut about 1600 b.c. a certain Thutmose 
(thoot-mo'sS) rallied the people around him 
_ and drove out the Hyksos. He 

H himself became emperor at 
Thebes and the founder of the 
family, or “dynasty” (dl'n&s- 




From his porch this 
Egyptian landowner of 
2000 B.C. superintends 
the counting of his cattle 
— but all in miniature. 




wd.' ^ ■ ••• 


■-■v ” ■ • ?• . ■ 
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, All the things shown above were made in ancient flowers of the creature's swampy home along the 

Egypt. No. i is a piece of inlaid jewelry which gleamed lowlands of the Nile. No. 5, a gazelle carved out of 

on the breast of an Egyptian of about 1900 B.C. No. 2, ivory. The base he stands on is painted with plants 

a magic wand decorated with fanciful animals and from the desert, where he lived. No. 6, a game of 

signs. No. 3, statuette of a pharaoh. No. 4, a hippo- ivory and ebony veneer, made nearly four thousand 

potamus of bright blue faience. The artist, who lived years ago. No. 7, a portrait of Queen Hatshepsut, 

nearly 4000 years ago, wanted to make the animal the first great woman in history. You may read about 

look real, so he painted upon its back the reeds and her in the pages where we tell the story of Egypt 
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tl), of emperors that we call the eighteenth madly over the sand all by himself, going 
dynasty in Egyptian history. If you go down the river bank. At last he came to 
about looking at Egyptian things in mu- the spot where he felt he ought to build 


seums, you find that many of 
the finest are marked “eight- 
eenth dynasty.'* For Ihut- 
mose and his descendants 
founded the great and power- 
ful empire which ruled from 
Lybia in Northern Africa to 
Mesopotamia just east of Asia 
Minor, and produced the line 
flower of Egyptian art. They 
were a glorious family. You 
can see their portrait statues 
in museums to-day: Thut- 
mose 1 , II, III, and IV; Ilat- 
shepsut (hit-shSp'sobt), the 
beautiful queen who was a 
mighty builder and who ap- 
peared at court ceremonies 

dressed as a man to show 

'that she represented the sun Thjs „ , portrait of Hatehepsut> 


seums, you find that many of his new city. The boundary 

stone reads thus: 

“East of the Nile, Aton, 
my father, in the place wrhich 
thou has chosen, I shall raise 
up thy capital for thee . . . 
all the races of man shall come 
there to worship thee. There 
the house of Aton shall be in 
its illustrious glory to rejoice 
thy heart, Aton my father, 
and not far ofT l\hall raise 
up my pharaoh's palate and 
the palace of the great royal 
wife. In the sides of the 
mountain I shall dig a tomb 
by the side of that of the great 
royal wife and my daughter 

dressed as a man to show Pholob> M « r , Mori talon.” 

'that she represented the sun Thjs is , portrait of H atehe P sut. ™ s new cit - v W!IS cill,c<1 
god quite as much as did anv Egypt’s capable queen and the first Akhetdton (Vket-a'ton), or 
man king; and Amenhotep ^ u wm “pMnTe bUu- “Horizon of Aton,” and 
(a'm&i-ho'tfrp) I, II, and III. tiful temole she had built against the Amenhotep changed his own 
Right in the middle of their name to Ikhnaton (lk-na ton » , 

glory came the only real break in Egyptian or “Spirit of Aton.” With his new name 

art. One man did it -Amenhotep IV. w'ho and his new city Ikhnaton broke completely 



swept away all the old g<xls and proclaimed 

that there was only one god, Aton 

(a'tOn), the sun. This king ^ \ 

closed all the temples of the other 

gods, until the glorious city of JHLa 

Thebes became a place full of 

silent buildings. ' 

As a radiant morning was 
breaking in the year 1^75 n.r., 

Amenhotep IV went out alone 
f rom ^Thebes 

drove ^ 


name to Ikhnaton (Ik-na'torri, 
or “Spirit of Aton.” With his new name 
and his new city Ikhnaton broke completely 
with the old ways in art. U is strange to 

B soul in the 

carved out 
of rose 

some 

J*b ito by Alinuri yeSfS SgO. 
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Egyptian reliefs, while very fiat almost paper-thin at lmes filled in with unshaded masses of color. In mak- 
times are more lifelike than Egyptian paintings for mg a rem f , the sculptor first drew his design upon the 
lights and shadows play about the modeled outlines wall in *>4 paint. Often he used a system of hon- 
of the figures, making them look more solid and real zontal ar.n vertical guiding lmes to help him. Then 
than the painted figures, which are nothing but out- he cut away the background. 


prei icius. So his artists Below is a carving in relief of two of the ^Cpt landed in Egypt. It 
must forget the mere mem- creatures thftt dwelt m the land of Egypt. ^ as this pharaoh that Ha- 


ory pictures of old, and in- ^ 
stead must car\e and paint 
things just as they looked. 
Nothing in nature was stiff l 
and formal like the old art, 
and the new art must he as 
free as nature. He even 
made his life at court much 
freer and simpler than life 
had ever been there before, ^ 
and he let his subjects look 



~ 1 remhab had promised Nept 
f he should see. 

» They went up the Nile 
by boat. The valley nar- 
rowed as they sailed south. 
Then as the sun declined 
toward its setting, they saw 
the valley broaden out on 
one side ahead of them, till 
j it formed a great semicircle, 
and there they saw in the 


upon him as a man instead of as a god. distance what looked like the walls and 
All this happened in 1375 b.c., and it was towers of a city. It was Ikhnaton’s beau- 
just a few years later tliat Haremliab and tiful city of Akhetaton. 
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The next morning they stood m the court- 
yard of the palace. It was shaded by trees 
in which hundreds of bright birds twittered, 
before them, on the high white wall of the 
palace, enormous 
figures had been 
carved and painted 
with brilliant gla/cs. 
Silver masts rose 
above, with red 
streamers upon 


them, fluttering in the 
wind. 

Ilaremhab was evidently 
well known at court, for 
everyone made way for him. 
He took Nept into the palace 
door at once. They went 
through whole forests of col- 
umns and many corridors, 
and finally stopped before a 
curtained door. Another mo- 
ment and they stood inside 
— or were they outside again? 
Xo, there was a roof, though 
it seemed to be held up by 
the trunks of trees entwined 
with growing vines. In a mo- 



On the edge of the fish pond sat two beau- 
tiful little girls. After all his experiences 
Nept was almost ready to Ihink these were 
painted, too; but suddenly they jumped up 
and ran to a man and a woman sitting at 
the end of the room. 

The man looked up, and Nept saw two 
burning eyes in a thin face. The face lighted 
with a bright smile, and an arm was held 
out to greet Haremhab affectionately. Then 
as Nept looked upon the woman he forgot 
everything else. He had never seen 
anyone so beautiful and so gracious, 
and when she spoke her voice 
was low and very sw^eet. 
Somehow Nept knew that 
this was the queen ami 
that the man was the king. 
She asked Haremhab of 
his travels, and seemed as 
much concerned as the 
King at his report of an 


Photo* by Mutrripnlitim Muwum of \rt 
ami British MiiHPiim 

At the top is the cow-headed god- 
dess Hathor, whom the Egyptians 
were fond of ^arving in stone. 
The lowest picture shows por- 
traits of an eighteenth-dynasty 
official and his wife. In the cen- 
ter is one of the most beautiful 
portraits the Egyptians ever made, 
a bust of Queen Nefertiti, who 
lived about iaoo B.C. Grace and 
elegance apd truth to life are 
shown in this lovely head of 
painted limestone. Her crown is 
of blue and gold, her necklace is 
rich with color; her eyes of black 
and white stone are covered with 
rock crystal to make them clear 
and luminous. 



ment Nept saw that these w f cre carved and 
painted vines. All around the walls he saw 
painted trees and flowers, and under his 
feet were painted marsh grasses full of birds 
and animals. In the center of the room was 
painted a fish pond, with gay fish in it. These 
animals were by no means like the ones that 
Nept had seen painted elsewhere in stately 
rows. The birds here were flying in every 
direction, and a lamb and a kid were actually 
leaping up into the air. 


uprising among the Hiltites. A bearded, for- 
eign-looking man was called, and they 
became engrossed in some clay tablets with 
odd marks on them, which the King spoke 
of as ‘‘letters from Mitanni.” Nept and the 
little princesses were rather bored at that, 
and the youngest reached a small arm across 
the table for a lovely cup shaped like a lotus 
flower. Her hand slipped, and there was a 
clatter and a smash as the vase fell to the 
floor. 


t8 
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The Queen looked severe. “1 forbade you 
to touch—-” she began. 

Nept was on his knees. 

“Oh, Your Majesty! Permit me I could 
fftakc you another. I have made pottery at 
home.” 

The Queen smiled. “That vase, my child, 
was a special treasure from the island 
of Crete. Jt would take a sure hand 
and eye to make another.” She jjBfWg, 
turned to Haremhab. “Who 

“A boy 1 picked up on mv 
trip, Your Majesty, lie has 
his heart set on becoming an 
artist.” 

“bravo! He shall replace < 

our vase for us.” 'I hen she 
turned with a smile to her dis- 
mayed little daughter. “This *v^y 

is a lucky arrival for you. He has 
saved you a punishment. Cook*. 

*11 1 4 m A riiotol.v M< 

(hildun, nn * V. ill send our new artist 

to the royal workshop.” This is e 


ide you He never tired of admiring the way in which 
the master artist had caught the proud 
pose of her head and the look in her great 
I could eyes, and he was willing to polish the stone 
Itery at for hours just to have a share in the worl . 

Gradually Nept came to be a master artist 
v child, himself, and when the princess was married 
d to Prince Tutankhamon (tdot'angk- 

S un) he made many of the beaut i- 
ul things lor their new palace. 
Some of the treasures he mad** 
were later put into Tutank- 
hamon’s wonderful tomb- 
where we found them our- 
selves just a few years ago, 
when we discovered the tomb 

Later came sad days when 
he King died and the people 
Dst their faith in the new re- 
ligion. The young Tutankha- 
mon became emperor. He had 

Mi tiofi tin in Mu- . ./ _ _ . . - 

..f \m not the great vision of his fatlier- 
This is a portrait of in-law, and a day came when he 


Mi tiofi >lii in Mu 
..f \i» 


rhen began great days for Nept. o^abouTisoo ac. m H beautiful city of gardens, 


to carve and polish the is modeled in relief in just as Jkhnaton had left Thebes, 
hat the hgvpliuns used. a block of l,mestone * an( j wen t back to the old capital 


He learned to carve and polish the ismodele 
hard stone that the Lgvptians used. a oc 0 
First he fashioned it into vases and small 
bowls. Then gradually he was allowed to 
w'ork on statues. I he Lgxptians used stones 
that we nowadays think are much too hard 
for carving diorile (di'o-nt) and strange* 
speckled granite that makes some of the 
statues you see in museums to-dav look as 
if they had a rash. 

'These were covered % * 

with stucco and then % 

painted, like the 'TM 

beautiful bust of Net- 

the queen, that Nept 
w r as allowed to work 
on. 'That 

he liked best to do. ^ffiBBBP^ 


This sculptured lion 
bears the name of 
King Tut- 
ankhamon, JBt 
who lived 'fr- 
about 3»3°° 
years ago* 


pm l 


Photo by Hritwh Milieu ui 


and the old gods. Haremhab and most 
of the other nobles w T ere glad to go. The 
old ties at Thebes were very strong, and 
now that Ikhnaton was dead the people had 
forgotten the enthusiasm he had inspired 
Hut \ i)t, who was a newcomer, had been 
verv h: | py at Akhetaton, and especially so 
in the freedom of his work. Now everything 
was ^hanged. You can see the difference 
between the works of art that were done 
before Tutankhamon left Akhetaton and 
those done after he went back to Thebes 
and to the old stiff ways. 

Nept went to Thebes with a sigh, and saw 
’ the great work of 

building and resto- 
Bb'vjB ration go on. 

Thebes becamer 
SU?* more 

glorious 
‘ ""Bb than 
* ’-‘IB ever, 
f hl ^ V and 

money 

h Milieu tu Was 
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spent lavishly on great works of art. Hut 
the style was set again in the old fashion; 
and for another thousand years, until the 
coming of the Greeks and Romans, art in 
Egypt followed its old course. It became 
wonderfully delicate and finished, but no 
longer spontaneous and personal. There 
were no more 
informal pic- 
t ures like that I 

the 
Queen 

ing a B RSf 

1 ° h e r »a|^ PfPWPSs 

royal hus- Bmt-WBf X l 

band. The Mmf^BL mm I F 
King must ffj L J - jB jKI 

sit again 

stiffly on I 11 f/’/Mii (BHr|P |Sitl| 

his royal 
throne, or ^ 
stand wi th vS ' 

one foot I * 

forward. H^K^ra;K - Mm I «S 9 

Nept real- m m 

ized the H H Pj 

majesty of 

the old art, These are side and back views of 
but he a painted and gilded mask that once 

, - ornamented the head of a tightly- / 
missed the wrapped mummy. Masks of this !j 

intimaev kind, made of wood, plaster, or J 
it i macy canvas> bclong to the Egypt of Ro- 
ot the new. man tunes. They were used by 

H , k _ the Greeks and Romans who lived 

^ U C - i_ r_, nf a -j l.j U am .j 


uieoiuart, These are side and back views of 
but he a painted and gilded mask that once 

, - ornamented the head of a tightly- / 
missed tne wrapped mummy. Masks of this !j 

intimaev kind, made of wood, plaster, or J 
it i macy canvas> bclong to the Egypt of Ro- 

OI the new. man times. They were used by 
He (\ p - the Greeks and Romans who lived 
in Egypt and had learned to mum- 
Clded to mify their dead as the Egyptians 
f i i* did. Some preferred flat paintings I’ImjMM) l>v Mrtropoln m Mu*# im of \rt 

snip to sculptured masks such as this 

to Crete, one, and from them have come down to us a whole senes of panel-por- 

h traits that are remarkably vivid and lifelike. They are portraits of Greek 

ere and Roman maids and matrons, youths and older men. Evidently most of 

I k h n a - th® 8 ® portraits were painted while the people were still alive, and they must 

, have been hung about the house just as portraits are hung to-day. Then, when 

ton S art- a person died, his portrait was taken down from the wall and fastened to the 
ists had wrappings of his mummy. It must have been a little odd to see your portrait 
hanging on the wall and know that one day it would be fastened to your mummy I 


always 

been welcome among the artistic Cretans. 

So he sat at the edge of the temple lake 
and said farewell to Egypt. Over in fiont 
of the great temple of Amon stood Hatshep- 
sut’s obelisks, with the inscription telling of 
the great labor of setting them up, and how 
rapidly it had been completed. And all this 
work had been done in order “that my name 
may remain forever in this temple,” read 
the inscription. 


“Forever !" Nept looked ahead and dreamed 
of the glorv of Egypt to come. 

You ma\ go to Egypt to-day and find a 
little naked boy turning a water wheel io 
raise water to irrigate the lields, just as it 
was done in ancient da>s. As he turns, he 
sings an old, old song. And an old, old story 
is all that is left of the ancient Egyptians 

themselves. The 
is gone ; t heir 
pow r er is gone. 
Hut there are the 
pvi a midsand the 
t e rn p 1 c s at 
1 hebes, and all 
the host of stone 
kings and nobles 
who people out 
museums. I i\e 
thousand viais 
t h e v h a \ c 
Jived. It 
seen s like a 
glimpse ol 
II a tsh ep- 
sut’s Jor- 
eut. \nd 
bevond a 
d o u b t 
they will 
live on ior 
man y a 
cent ui v to 

* bv Motropolu in Mu** im of Vrt COIT10 I' OT 

i to us a whole series of panel-por- strange as 
felike. They are portraits of Greek , f 

s and older men. Evidently most of tne art Ol 

people were still alive, and they must g y p t 

portraits are hung to-day. Then, when H * 1 

>wn from the wall and fastened to the may look 
i been a little odd to see your portrait : n m .. n . , 
y it would be fastened to your mummy ! 1 ^ 

ways to us 

to-day, it is nevertheless very beautiful, 
and has been a source of inspiration to count- 
less artists since. Its iniluence has flowed 
in a steady stream down through the ages, 
and even now, in our pushing, tumultuous 
twentieth century, artists study the vigorous 
wall paintings that the Egyptians made, and 
try to reproduce the bright, calm beauty of 
many other Egyptian works of art. It is in- 
deed like Hatshepsut’s forever . 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 


THE STRANGE ARTS OF BABYLON 
THE GREAT 


Note: For basic in formation For statists at and current fads, 

not found on this page, t on \ tilt consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index , Yol. ij. Index-. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How the Sumerians built colorful ilow the warlike Assyrians made 
mountain temples of brick, n miles of alabaster reliefs, n 27 

23-24 A second Babylon arises: the 

I low they used gold and enamel in splendor of its hanging gardens, 

their ornaments, 11-25 1* -28 

The Semites invade Sumeria, n Why the Persians loved bright 
26 colors, 11 28 

At the height of its power. Baby- Ilow the art of the Mesopotamian 
Ion falls to the Assyrians, ii valley has influenced later civ- 

20 ili/ations, 11-29 

Things to Think About 

Why docs so little remain of let been constantly fought 
Babylonian splendor.-' over.-' 

Why were their pnlaies lined with Compare the gracious dignity of 
colored tiles? Egypt with the tierce splendor 

Why has the Mesopotamian val- of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Picture Hunt 

How did the Sumerians use their the Wsyrian sculptor shown 

golden animal heads? 11 24 that the cave man did not 

How' has the artist indicated the show? 11-26 

triumph of king Naram-Sin? Did the Assyrians and Persians 
IX ,, understand composition? 11- 

In “The I lying Lioness” w hat has 27-20 

Related Material 

History of the Sumerians, 5 75 The story of the chosen people, 5- 
History ol Babylon and Assyria, 117-29 

g g- ' Assyro-Babylontan archaeology, 

The Chaldeans, the first astrono- 5 1 1 

mers, 5 05 Persian rugs, 12-148 

Babylonian architecture, 11 -405 Omar Khayyam’s work, 13-89 

Summary Statement 

The Babylonians, Assyrians, perb animals and landscapes in 

and Persians, living in splendor, bright colors and to show them on 

produced a majestic art. They tiles, 
have taught us how to draw su- 
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The Sumerians were amazingly skilled in the working most striking of all are the Sumerian sculptures of ani- 
of metals. Their weapons and utensils were so beau- mals, in gold, silver, or copper. Above is a coppei 
tifully made that they are genuine works of art. But bull from al ‘Ubaid, near ancient Ur. 

The STRANGE ARTS of BABYLON the GREAT 

This Is the Tale of What Was Done for the Sake of Beauty in the 
Cradle of Civilization between the Rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates 

B AR away to the east, in the atoned up the remains of a civilization as old as the 
lands bevnnd the Mediterranean, one in Kg\pt. And many of the things they 
there stretches a smiling vallev wa- find are very beautiful, 
tered by two great livers. I here men have When the curtain of history first rises on 
lived and died for .so mam centuries that the vallev of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
no one can count the years, and there have we find it occupied by a stirring race of men 
happened so many great events that the called the Sumerians (su-me'rl-an). But 
famous valley with its peaceful rivers seems even those early j>eople were immigrants from 
almost like a stage on which one can see the somewhere else! Where they had come from, 
drama of our race unfold. For like the y : le, no one know.,, but we think it must have 
the Tigris and the Euphrates saw man’s first been from a land of mountains, for they were 
blind gropings upward out of savagery. And called “mountain men,” and when we find 
like the Nile Valley, this valley which we them they were still homesick, on their level 
call Mesopotamia (ntfs'6-po-ta'ml-a) hides plains, for the hills and valleys that their 
in its fertile soil some of the oldest relics of ancestors had known. So they built them- 
our race. Scholars hive been busy, of late, selves mountains out of brick — not pyramids, 

Jigging for this treasure. They have turned such as the Egyptians built, but temple 
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towers rising from the valley in four broad 
steps. On top of each brick mountain stood 
a shrine in which the god was worshiped; in 
fact, it was his home. 

Now Sumeria never became a single great 
empire, as Egypt did. It was a land of city- 
states. Each city was a little kingdom by 
itself, though sometimes 
one would get control 

the birthplace of / 

Abraham, at one ( 

time had the up- ' ^ 

per hand in the 

meria, some 2,- ^ 

300 years before the 
birth of Christ. There 
the great temple mound, or ziggu- <( s9jb£ 
rat (zlg'u-rat), as it was called, was / / /jff 
two miles and a half around. A ' /ill 
mountain, indeed! You may read I 

all about it in our story of archi- Hk 
tecture. 'Hr 

Its lowest terrace was white; the 
one above it, black; and the top- 
most one was red. The temple m 
s«irine, on top of them all, was 
made of blue glazed bricks and had 
a golden dome, so that the /iggurat ■ 

must have been a very gay and | 

beautiful mountain. Up the long r 

flights of stairs that led from the 
ground to the summit would go ■*•»«»«•«* 
processions of priests, harpers with beautiful 
harps all carved and inlaid with bright stones, 
court ladies in gay red dresses and golden 
headdresses, and the king himself in his 
royal robes — wearing, perhaps, a helmet that 
was all of beaten gold. 

How Sumerians Were Buried 

The Sumerians did not care so much about 
their tombs as the Egyptians did. And more 
than that, they had no stone in their valley 
with which to build. Any piece of stone 
they might use had to be carried all the way 
from the mountains near the coast. So they 
used stone very rarely — for kingly statues 
and carvings, and not for making tombs. 

But they did bury their kings and queens 


with some of the beautiful possessions that 
the monarchs had loved in life. In one royal 
grave was found a wonderful dagger with a 
blade of gold and a hilt of the bright blue 
stone we know as lapis lazuli (la'pls lfiz'C 1 !:). 
And it was in a tomb that we found a fasci- 
nating little silver goat that people must 
have loved to finger five thousand years ago. 
They admired him so much that we find 
To the left is one of copies of him made by 

S2l f, he»“ tin wh.ch ° ,ht>r artists in lhe coun - 
, the Sumerians try round about. He even 

meW to oraamint was co I >iwl in Persia for 
their harps. Below three thousand years or 

which a S cnrftsman so - His dainty horns arc 

has all se ^ with bright-colored 
skillfully inlaid with i ti- r r 

shell. enamel, lbs front feet are 

caught in a tangle of 

thorns made of silver 

£Hrafi 5 & 9 EB and bright stones. He 

r 1 1 ill M a 'cry gay little ani- 

I |ll\ 111 al. Someone who 

making him serve as 
the handle for a vase. 

ridns did best. * Befoie 

making \ases and cups 
for the table and ladies’ hair 
ornaments, all of gold. 
\ Either they did not care so 
much about making beaut i- 

Fhoto« by l*rnn«> Kanin \ Mu O 

HPtim Rit.i Mritiah muhcui.. ful statues, or else they were 
not so very clever at carving stone, for their 
statues seem clumsy beside those of the 
Egyptians, though they could make animals 
look very fierce and lifelike. 

But they knew how to make things gay 
with color. We find little plaques (plak), or 
thin plates, made of bright pieces of tile, 
which show that the Sumerians loved color 
as much as the Egyptians did. Their temples 
and palaces must have been very gay with 
the bright tiles that decorated the surfaces 
of the high brick walls. These tiles were so 
shaped that they fitted together to form a 
picture, just as a picture puzzle does. Out 
of these* fascinating pieces they made 
a lion, a man, or a duck. All along the 
lower walls of their temples and gates ran 
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rows of these bright-colored tile pictures. 

But the things we connect most of all with 
Sumeria are their seals. Little rollers of 
stone, they were, carved with a design that 
, stumped itself on soft clay when the stone 
was rolled over the clay surface. It was 
with these neat devices that the Sumerians 
signed their letters; and 
the useful little affairs 
were pierced at one end 
so that they could be 
strung on a cord and 
worn around the neck. 

Other peoples, con- 
querors of the Sumeri- 
ans, took over this little 
invention. A Greek 
traveler reports that in 
Babylon “every man 
carries a m.*;i 1 and a walk- 
ing stick.” 

The Sumerians ruled 
in their beautiful valley 
for a long, time. 

Their /iggurats gave 
them a great advantage 
over other peoples round 
about ; for when a great 
flood descended upon the 
valley of the two great 
rivers as often hap- 
pened the Sumerians 
could stay high and dry 
in their temple towers 
while the houses of the 
conquered peoples round 
them were washed away. 

The great Flood that we 
read of in the Bible was one of these great 
valley floods along the Tigris and Euphrates. 

But gradual!} other, more powerful people 
whom we call Semites (sem'lt), began to turn 
envious eyes upon this fertile plain where 
life was so comfortable; and the Sumerians 
t had hard w’ork to keep their thriving cities. 
These desert tribes kept edging in until at 
last they had taken over pretty much all 
Sumeria. They learned what the clever 
Sumerians knew of writing and building and 
banking and trade, and gradually mingled 
with the earlier race until they became one 
people. 


Perhaps the finest thing they have left 
us is a carving of one of their kings leading 
his warriors up a mountain. He is shown 
in the thick of the fight, with his followers 
surging behind him. His foot is placed tri- 
umphantly upon two of the fallen foe, and 
with his spear he has pierced another through. 

The \ery pattern of the 
carving seems to be 
pushing him up the hill 
to victory. We call this 
beautiful relief the stele 
(ste'le) of Naram-Sin 
(na-riim'sTn), for that 
was the name of the king 
whose figure it show’s. 
It was carved about 2700 
n.c., and is the earliest 
great w ork of art that we 
have from the Semitic 
race. 

It is a pity that we 
have so few’ things from 
these days of early Se 
milic art. It was then 
that artists, for the first 
time, began to have a 
feeling for landscape, 
something the Egyptians 
had never shown. And 
of course they had fine 
representations of real 
or mythical beasts. 
They had learned how 
to look at animals, to ad- 
mire their graceful 
strength and beautiful 
proportions; and in later 
centuries their descendants are going to 
follow’ this habit of their ancestors in the 
forming of very handsome and imposing 
beasts. 

Of early Babylonian statues very few re- 
main. There is one massive figure of a king 
named Gudea; he is a squat little fellow, 
w'ho seems almost to be a part of his chair. 
But he has his arms crossed in a pow- 
erful, self-contained fashion, and his body 
has a roundness which is very different from 
the angular strength of Egyptian statues. It 
is interesting to note that this figure is carved 
in the hard dioritc (dl'6-rlt) stone used in 



I'hiitu l*v Itntixh Mum tin 

Although the people of ancient Sumeria knew 
how to make many beautiful things of metal 
and inlay, and remarkably lifelike sculptures of 
animals, they never could make figures of men 
seem very much alive. In the early Sumerian 
statue above, you may see some of the things 
which make the sculpture of the lands of Meso- 
potamia so different from the sculptures you will 
find in Egypt or later Greece. This figure is 
round, massive, and stocky. The neck is short, 
the face large, and the head flat-topped. The 
plump arms and hands are so tightly claspej to 
the body that they seem moulded into it. Even 
when the sculptors of Mesopotamia had ac- 
quired a good deal more 9kill, they kept on 
making statues of much this shape. 
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I lioto by British Museum 

Most famous of all the works of Assyrian sculptors 
are the reliefs that show King Ashur-bam-pal hunt- 
ing. Here lithe wild horses flee for their lives, and 
majestic lions fight a hopeless battle against men 
armed with arrows and spears. And here we see 

Egypt. Someone had to make a trip far 
inland to bring the artist that lasting mate- 
rial. 

Of the new country Bab>lon became the 
cl icf city. On other pages of these books \ ou 
may read the story of how it spread its power 
far and wide until it touched the borders of 
the Egyptian empire, which was then at the 
height of its grandeur. In fact, these people 
who lived along the two great rivers may 
even have taught the Eg>ptians something 
about how to make beautiful things; we 
know that they had many such things at 
home in Bain km Unhappily, not very 
many of their treasures have lasted through 
the centuries. Those we have, come from 
palaces and not from tombs; and since the 
lack of stone forced them to b Jld their pal- 
aces of brick, not much of their grandeur is 
left to-day except a heap of dust. But we 
do have some of their c>lindrical seals jvnd 
their boundary stones, and a few of their 
reliefs. The seals they had learned to make 
from the Sumerians, and very beautiful they 
were, for they were cut in stone with ex- 
quisite care. Every bit of stone was precious 
in that stoneless land. 

Now just as the people of Babylon had 


something that the cave man, with all his cleverness 
at making animals look real, had never shown t'ie 
pathetic suffering of a dying beast. Above is the fa- 
mous relief of a wounded lioness who, disabled by 
many arrows, struggles bravely against death. 

conquered earlier peoples, the \ in then turn 
hid to bend the knee before anothei people 
who Irved in the northern part of the \allev 
ol the two great ri\crs These were the 
Assyrians, who c\cr since }ooo n c h id lived 
In their little city of \i-air, and had gradually 
increased in strength until, in abdlit 800 n < , 
they were able to conquei the ancient king 
(lorn of Babylonia and plant their own uilc 
in its place. 

The Art of a V/arlil:c People 

They wcie a warlike rai e, bent upon wealth 
and conquest. I rom their capital city of 
Nineveh they terron/cd all the countnes 
round about the Fertile Crescent. Their re- 
ligion was hard and ciucl, and one of their 
favorite sports was the lion hunt. They 
have left us a carving of a lioness dying after 
many arrows have pierced her sides. One 
cf the arrows has broken her back and par- 
alyzed her hind legs. But with her last 
strength she drags herself proudly along to 
face her enemy. The artist who did this 
relief had looked long at animals before he 
carved his wounded lioness. 

The Assyrians were lucky in having more 
stone than their neighbors to the south had 
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This relief of enameled brick, showing a procession of belonged to a dark-skinned race of Persia. Their 
archers, may once have brightened the v/alls cf the black skin and dark hair contrasts sharply with their 
throne room of King Darius, at Susa. These soldiers bright clothes and turquoise-blue background. 


had, and they used it for lining the walls of 
their palaces with miles of carved reliefs 
showing the deeds of their kings. The stone 
they used was alabaster; and they employed 
it for carving massive statues, too. For in- 
stance, they made some very strange animals 
to stand guard at the entrance of their king’s 
palace. Each of these animals had the head 
of a man, the wings of an eagle, the mane of 
a lion, and the hoofs and tail of a bull. The 
Children of Israel saw these animals during 
their captivity in Babylon, and you will find 


the creatures in the visions of the prophets 
Isaiah and F.,.J;icl. From those visions the 
later Christian writers separated the four 
beings — man, eagle, lion, and ox — and used 
them as the symbols of the four evangelists. 
We shall meet them again, therefore, when 
we come to the story of early Christian art. 

This notion of putting animals to guard a 
gate the Assyrians got from the Hittites, an- 
other ancient people who had built up an 
empire in Asia Minor a few centuries before. 
From them, too, the Assyrians learned to 
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cover the lower part of their walls with 
carvings. 

Strange as it may seem to us to-day, the 
Assyrians had almost no separate paintings. 
But that does not mean that they had no 
color. They loved to paint the carvings that 
ran around a wall, and they had gorgeous 
tiles and glazed bricks. 

At last Nineveh, too, went the way of Ur 
and early 
Babylon. 

About 600 b. 
c. she fell, and 
strangely 
enough, 
passed under 
the sway of 
Babylon 
again. But it 
was not the 
old Babyloni- 
ans who had 
once more 
come to 
power; this 
was a new 
race who had 
rebuilt an em- 
pire on the 
ruins of the 
old one — a desert people whom we shall 
refer to as the Chaldeans. Now was the 
time of the city’s greatest glory, the time 
of the famous Nebuchadnezzar (nfl/u-kad- 
nfcz'&r), of Bible fame. His were the Hang- 
ing Gardens; his, the magnificent city with 
its mighty walls. 

The Splendor of the Ishtar Gate 

Splendid indeed it must have been. As 
you walked up the Procession Street to the 
famous Ishtar Gate, a long row of lions in 
bright glazed tiles escorted you- bright yel- 
low lions against a background of blue, with 
a row of flowers above them. And on the 
gate were rows of gay animals, rising story 
above story, forty feet into the air. Gorgeous 
tiles like these decorated the outside walls 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. For in Babylon, 
as in Assyria and Sumeria as well, bright tiles 
and glazes had to take the place of paintings 
on the walls. 


And then Babylon fell again (539 b.c.). 
This time it was the Persians, undei their 
emperor Cyrus, who overthrew the ancient 
city. Theirs was to be the greatest empiiC 
of the ancient w r orld before the coming oL*V 
conquering Alexander. The names of their 
kings -Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes (ztirk'sez) — 
arc famous to this d.iv, and famous to-day 
is the splendor of their reigns, when their 

archers spread 
the Persian 
power over all 
of Asia Minor, 
and even tried 
to conquer the 
distant land 
of Greece 
Y o u m a \ 
sec a row r ot 
those very 
archers as they 
marched, with 
their spears 
and bows and 
quivers, in a 
bright proces- 
sion of gla/ed 
tiles around 
the walls of 
Dacius’ palace 
at Susa (soi/sa). Their lobes of bright yel- 
low and purple or of while and purple aie 
covered with elaborate embroidery, and their 
hair and beards are curled, as they would 
have been in the days of old Babylon. 

The art of making these bright glazes the 
Persians must have learned from the Baby- 
lonians whom they conquered. For the Per- 
sians had been shepherds in the early days, 
and had wandered about with their flocks 
in search of grass; they had little need of 
fine buildings or of things to put in them. 
Then suddenly, under their conquering 
rulers, they found themselves with an em- 
pire on their hands and great cities to build. 
They had never had to build cities before, 
and really had very little idea as to how to 
go about it. So they studied and learned 
from the countries they had conquered and 
from those they tried to conquer. Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, all taught them 
something. Their art is very colorful, and 



Photo by Mclropolituu Museum of Vrt 

Two bulls back to back make this capital from a column in an ancient 
Persian palace. The charming animals are made of white alabaster and 

bright gold. 
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This fine carving is part of a long sculptured relief 
which flanks the monumental stairway of the great 
palace of King Xerxes at Persepolis In this majestic 
relief are row on row of marching men Some of 
them are soldiers of the King’s guard and some are 

must have been gorgeous in its dav, but it 
is not ver\ new Gla/cd tiles from Babv Ionia, 
winged bulls from \ssvm, columns from 
I g\pt, all of them find then wa\ into Per- 
sian ait We have a beautiful capital trom 
eme of then columns two bulls back to 
back, magmiic enth fashioned of white ila 
baster and bright gold, with an ornament l 
tion of elaborate scrolls But to the gracious 
dignit} of 1 g\pt and the tierce splendor of 
Bab\ Ionia and Assyria, the Persians brought 
their own line gift for color Wc see it later 
in thur rugs and pot ten and books Ihcv 
are masters of it even to day 
With the passing of the Persian empire; — 
and of course it had to pass, as ever) empire' 
must— wc bid farewell to the art of the fer- 
tile vallcv through which the two great mers 
flowed It had been a massive and maiestu 
art, full of bright colors and of strength and 


tribute bearers from subject states All walk in 
solemn and stately procession toward the great pal- 
ace, just as they must have done when they were 
alive and when the palace, now in ruin, stood in all 
its glory of tall columns and rich ornament. 

power, but it hid mostl) been used to help 
out the architect, and not to gne people a 
jov in b< uititul things for their own sake 
Wc nm he grateful to those I astern artists, 
howiur for teaching the world how to do 
superb and lifelike animals and for discover- 
ing the beaut > of landscapes \nd wc mav 
be glul that living as thc\ did in a (lull- 
toned dust\ lmd thev learned to harmonize 
v iv id and beautiful colors \\ e do not great lv 
value this 1 astern art to-clav , we understand 
the Greeks and Romans better But it was 
from Western \sia that the G reeks, when 
tht’v began to make beautiful things, found 
that thc\ could learn the most, and it was 
there that the\ took manv models to stud> 
from The work of the Greeks might well 
have been ven different it it had not been 
for the peoples who lived between those two 
great rivers 
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Reading Unit 
No. 4 


SUPREME MASTERS OF FINE ART 

Xote: For basi( information For statist it at and current fat ts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index , Yol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How Troy and Cnossos were dug The great Greek sculptors of 500- 
out of the ground, 11-31 400 B.(\, 11-43 

How the shaggy Northerners The Acropolis stood for the glory 

came to Greece, n 54 of all Athens, n-44 

What makes the “red-figured Final perfection is reached in the 
ware” so famous, 11 56 frieze of the Parthenon, 11 46 

Why ‘‘The Discus Thrower" is so How Aristotle defined art, 11 46 
fine a piece of sculpture, 11-37 

Things to Think About 

What happened to the uncivilized Why is Greek sculpture so restful, 
Northerners when they went yet so full of life? 
south? W hat did the Greek way of life 

Why did the Greek artist put such ha\c to do with Greek art? 
good work on his vases? 

Related Material 

Archaeological discoveries, 5- if)- Philosophers and scientists, 13- 

20 1-12 

History, 5-149-55, 166-73, 175- Greek literature, 5 150, 172 
82 Greek and Roman mythology, 

Sports and games, 14 471, 475 14 406-12, 422-24 

Architecture, 11-415-25 

Leisure-time Activities 
Make a vase of modeling clay in 11 -39 

imitation of a Greek amphora, Make a model of the front of the 

11-35 Parthenon, 11-43 

Draw a copy of a Greek statue, 

Summary Statement 

The Greeks have given us an the teaching of art in every art 
art, and especially in sculpture, school in the world, 
which is still used as the basis for 
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These daring young Cretans r.re doing circus “stunts” 
over the back of a very active bull. Possibly such 
feats as these were in honor of the Cretan bull god f 
and were performed before a gallery of interested 
spectators. The white-skinned girls have exchanged 
their many-flounced skirts for men’s loin cloths — a 


more fitting costume for acrobatics. The “Toreadcr 
Fresco,” as this painting has been called, is consid- 
ered one of the finest of Cretan works of art, because 
the design is so perfectly balanced. The bull is 
dappled brown and white, the loin cloths are yellow, 
and the background is blue. 


SUPREME MASTERS of FINE ART 

In All the World No Men Have Surpassed the Ancient Greeks as 
Creators of Ideal Grace and Beauty 


XE stormy night about a century ago 
a sailor jumped into the sea just off 
the coast of Xorwav and brought a 
drovv ning man to shore. Tt was a momentous 
act, for if that man had drowned, many dis- 
coveries might have gone unmade for hun- 
dreds of years. His name was Heinrich 
Schlicmann (shlc'man). He hid grown up 
as a poor grocer’s boy, but he h ippened to 
have heard the story of the Troj m War and 
of the great walls of Troy. Somehow he fell 
sure that those walls were still there. Schlie- 
mann was very poor at that time, but he 
never lost his dream. Finally, w hen he was 
a man of middle age, he made money enough 
to play with his hobby. He went to the 
place where Homer had situated Troy in his 
story, and insisted upon digging. Everybody 
laughed at him and said he might as well dig 
for fairy land. 

But he found a real Troy after all, buried 
la the ground. In fact, he found nine Troys, 
one on top of the other. The sixth one really 
had the walls of Schliemann’s dreams. It 
was the Troy of Homer. 


Of course that does not mean that Schlic- 
mann found the walls and houses standing 
up. The city had been built of mud brick, 
and it was now hardly more than a pile of 
rubbish. But the fact that there was any- 
thing there at all was highly exciting. If 
there Mas a real Trov, there must be a real 
city of Mycenae (ml-se'ne), from which 
Homer's chieftains had set out to win back 
the lost Helen. So Schlicmann hastened to 
Mycenae, and there h*' did find great things — 
walls of stone, a gateway carved with lions, 
beautiful crowns and jewels, and tableware 
of gold. Here was a whole new civilization 
that nobody had suspected, going back al- 
most as far as that of Sumeria or Egypt. 

But Mycenae did not seem to be the center 
of it. Another man, following Schlicmann, 
turned to Crete, both because the old Greek 
story of the Minotaur put a proud king there, 
and because Crete was a sunny, fertile island, 
easy to protect, and a likely place for early 
men to settle. Sure enough, Sir Arthur 
Evans uncovered Cnossos (nfts'iis), the cen- 
ter of what we call the Cretan Age. There 
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at Cnossos, sometime between ^ooo u.c. and 
1500 u.c., lived great kings with a vast palace 
of many courts, like Ikhnaton’s palace in 
Egypt. The walls were gaily painted with 
flowers and birds that were so much like the 
work of Akhctaton that we suppose some 
artists must have come from Egypt to Crete 
or gone from Crete to Egypt. Perhaps the 
kings exchanged artists as a friendly gesture. 
The palace at Cnossos was very modern in 
its equipment. It even had a bathroom. 
In fact it had 
an enormous 
number of 
rooms of all 
sorts. It was 
called the Labyrinth 
(Llb'l-rinth). 

Probably the 
story of Ariadne’s 
thread — which you 
will find on another 
page of these books 
grew out of the fact 
that so many ]>eople really 
did get lost in the number 
less halls of the palace. You 
remember that Ariadne gave 
Theseus a spool of thread of 
which she held one end. He 
unwound it as he went. To Ph,,to hy Mf,tn,pnl 



umr+ L 
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maidens, for the Cretans, like the Egyptians, 
always painted women with white skin and 
men with deep red skin. The boy has 
just turned a somersault over the back of 
the bull, and the girl has her hands uedei 
its horns and is about to make her leap into 
the arms of the girl on the other side. 

The Cretans were fond of sea creatures, 
too, as a seafaring race would be likely to be. 
They loved to paint dolphins and flying 
fishes, and other animals and plants of the 


The figure of 
the “Cup- 
bearer” is the 
first painting 
that was dug up. 
llis large bright eye 
stared out of the 
ground as they un- 
covered him, and 
the workm e n 
thought there must be 
magic about him. It 
was a very slow process to 
get the irumbling plaster 
out of the ground whole, and 
a man was set to watch the 
precious picture all through the 
night. He told a vivid story in 
the morning of how he had gone 


find his wav back, all he had This is one of the bright-colored to sleep in spite of himself, and 
, - . - 9 - . . jars the Cretans made before . / 1 . 1 . _ 

to do was to wind up his spool they turned to more sober tones how the angry Cupbearer had 

again and follow where the Kate's own. “-The curving de- appeared to him in :i dream ; at 
thread took him. signs are painted in orange, this he had waked with a start, 

Sir Arthur Evans found many ‘badt^otmd ofsWning 8 blftck. a deling that there were ghosts 


of the paintings and vases and 
jewelry that had been used in the great days 
of which the legend tells us. He found 
many little statues, too, of the Cretan 
snake goddess, with her tight waist like 
those of the ladies in 1890. 

Art the Cretans Liked 

The Cretans were very fond of pictures of 
bulls. We are showing a picture of a boy 
and two girls doing “stunts” with a wild bull. 
It is very lively, and it may tell us something 
of the story about the Minotaur to whom 
seven youths and seven maidens from Athens 
were sacrificed every year. In the pictures 
the youths are always darker than the 


about. It is certainly a very 
striking figure, with its dark brown bixly and 
slim waist. There are a whole row of these 
figures, making a design of long cups and 
long bodies against a bright blue wall. 

When Cnossos was destroyed about 1100 
B.c., the stronghold of Cretan civilization 
passed over to the mainland. Perhaps the 
most famous and beautiful things that these 
people made are the Vaphio (va'ff-o) gold 
cups. They are of solid gold and are shaped 
like teacups, with very beautiful designs 
beaten out of the gold sides. They show us 
again how early in history man learned to 
make pictures of animals. The human figure 
was a harder problem, and it took the later 
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No. x, a fneze of partridges found in the house — per- his hair is dark and wavy, and, like all Cretans, he 

haps in the dining room— of a townsman of Crete. has an extremely narrow waist. No. 4, Mycenaean 

No. 2, a priestess who once walked in religious pro- vase No 5, part of a fresco from iiryns, snowing a 

cession about the walls of a palace at Tiryns. She boar hunt No 7 This lively maiden is a priestess 

wears the tight Cretan bodice — painted a brilliant red — of Crete No. 6, a small fneze of flying fish painted 

and the long skirt of many flounces and many colors in lovely shades of yellow and blue. Often the fres- 

that was the fashion in Crete. No. 3 is the ‘'Cupbearer.*’ coes of Crete are nothing but scattered fragments 

He wears a richly embroidered loin doth, silver anklets, which scholars must restore by studying other fres- 

a bracelet, necklace, and earrings. His skin is tanned, coes. Nos. 8, 9, and 10, Minoan vases. 
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Greeks to solve that. Not only do these cups Some people talk of fair-haired northerners 
have wonderfully , , ^ „ even down in 


lifelike pictures of 
bulls, but the de- 
signs have been 
cunningly made to 
fit the shaj>e of 
the cup. Such 
treasures as these, 
all in bright gold, 
tell their own 
story of a rich, 
gifted people, and 
suggest that when 
Homer talked of 
a famous palace 
where the walls 
were of bronze 
with a blue frieze 
around them, and 
where the doors 



Kg>pt, but there 
is no proof of their 
ever having seeTi' 
that land. It 
may be more 
likely that they 
came to Greece. 
No one knows 
where the Dorians 
in Greece came 
from. Certainly 
they poured down 
from somewhere 
to the north, and 
look the country 
for their own. 
Some centuries 
after Homer’s 
civilization had 


were of gold, he 
was simply look- 
ing at what he 
saw about him 


Photo by Metropolitan Munmiiii of Art 

Among the treasures found in the rich graves of Mycenae were 
several masks like the one above— made of thin sheets of 
beaten gold. They are all different, and evidently were meant 
to be portraits. They probably covered the faces of the dead. 


died out, w r c find 
the Dorians and 
other tribes of 
uncivilized bar- 


and not making up a fantastic- 
dream in his head. 

Several times in the history of 
the world men from the north, 
far less civilized than the south- 
erners around the Mediterranean 
but bold and hardy, have come 
down toward the warm south 
where life is easy. As they 
traveled down from their cold 
homes, they would be tempted 
onward by the warm weather; 
and perhaps they would meet 
traders with fine things to sell 
who would tell glowing tales 
about life in the south. So one 
day the shaggy northerners 



barians settled in Greece and 
fashioning a ci\ilization of their 
own— the civilization that was 
to lie in many ways the greatest 
that the w’orld has seen. 

You can see what savages 
these Dorians were in their early 
days from the kind of ait they 
favored. About ttoo n.c. or coo 
n.c\ they w r cro making only 
crude pottery that was hardlv 
better than that of the Stone 

•V- 

Homer is the link between 
these men and the civilized Cre- 
tans, who had been in Greece be- 
fore them. The Dorians liked 


would appear over the moun- 
tains. Because they were a 
strong, young race, and because 
the southerners had grown a 
little soft with all their wealth 
and case, the Northmen would 
conquer the south and settle 
down in the cities of their cap- 
tives. Then a new civilization 
would begin, and a new art. 


1 liolu tiy Mmnpoliiiin M j « mu ■ f \rt 

A tiny room — scarcely larger 
than a cupboard— in the pal- 
ace of Cnossos was the shrine 
of the Cretan “goddess of 
wild things.” Here shining 
faience statuettes of the 
“snake goddess” and her 
priestesses were set up, and 
about the shrine were strewn 
doves and small animals of 
the sea. One such statuette 
is shown above. 


the stories of Homer, and they 
liked to claim his warriors as 
their own ancestors. Some of 
the earliest pictures that they 
made are illustrations of Ho- 
mer's “Iliad.” In the seventh 
century b.c. they were making 
pictures on their pottery with 
figures that begin to look like 
human beings. 
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From the beautiful vases above, you may see how 
completely the Greeks were masters in the art of 
drawing human figures and of posing them to fit per- 
fectly into a given space. No. x, a white oil jar made 
in about 450 B.C. No. a, a fifth century “amphora. 
No. 3, a red-figured amphora decorated with scenes 
of the battle of the centaurs and men and the battle 
of Greeks and Amazons. No. 4» a sixth century 


“krater” from Corinth. No. 5. a tall red-figured am- 
phora of the fifth century B.C. The striding figure is 
Zeus. No. 6, a red-figured amphora decorated with a 
charming picture of the little god of love. He carries 
a dove and is gracefully rolling a hoop. No. 7, a vase 
showing Bacchus and his wild and merry retinue. 
No. 8, an amphora. It was filled with wine and pre- 
sented to a winner at the great athletic games. 
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From this time, for instance, we have a 
plate painted in black and purple which 
shows the fight between Hector and Mene- 
laus (mtfn'e-la'tis). Everyone knows how 
the Trojan Hector had slain the great Greek 
warrior Patroclus (pa-tro'kltis), and how 
Menelaus “of the loud war cry” came out 
into the battle to avenge him. The 
two fighters fell on each other like 
ravening lions. And thus 
we see them in the picture. 

It is all filled up with other 
designs, but we can make 
out the two great warriors 
with their long spears, and 
with their large oval e\es 
shaped in the style of the 
Cretans. 

A hundred years later 
the Greeks have become 
really clever with their 
brush of black paint, and 
we can but wonder at their 
speed in learning how to draw 
so well. We can see their skill 
in such a picture as that of 
Achilles (a-kll'ez) and Ajax 
pi lying a game of dice. The rkMut 

two heroes are very intent as We ^ ow ihMt tl 


I 
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Photo by Alinuri 


Ulysses, over the armor of Achilles. The 
Greek chiefs are voting to see who shall have 
the famous armor. The votes are falling for 
Odysseus. He is standing on the left, holding 
up his hands in delight over his victory. 
Over on the right Ajax bows his head sadly. 
Athena stands in the center as judge. How 
very cleverly and delicately the 
outstretched arms are drawn, 
and the tiny lines of the 
drapery! The whole pic- 
ture makes a fine pattern 
against the black back- 
ground. It is an astonish- 
ing piece of art when you 
think of all it means. For 
vase painting was only a 
humble profession, almost 
like that of carpentry to- 
day, and it was only 
humble craftsmen who did 
this tine art. This picture 
is signed by a man named 
Duris. And yet no one of the 
writers of the time e\er thought 
of mentioning Duiis as an 
artist. He was just a work- 
duum man’ Hut in Greece e\en 

famous vase is *»uch a workman was expected 
to-* 8 )* *i naster to be clexer in hi* art. '1 hat 


iwo neroes are very iiuem as We yaow ihAt this f amous vase i a Mini a workman was expeeieu 
they bend over the table. Wc by Exekiag (fck-sS'ki-As), a master to be clexer in hi* art. 1 hat 
can tell them apart because 0 f his delightful vase paintings is why the Greeks were bx far 
Ajax has taken off his helmet have come down to us. It shows the greatest artists of ancient 
and set it on his shield. The of dice. With infinite care the times, and the beginners of 
writing says that Ajax calls 8 * ^o l dc3ha > ff a to l>: picture t0 near ty a H the art in the world 
“3” and Achilles “4.” This is hair, patterns of clothes, and so Jto our day. 
no such cluttered design as the on—st^nd out in white line. To see t hi s spirit of art 

earlier one; the artist has thought it out among the Greeks we might just glance 


with great care. 

The Greek Art of Vase Painting 

Another fifty years, and the Greeks are 
doing the kind of vase painting for which 
they are famous. It is a harder thing than 
simply painting a black figure on the clay 
of the vase. In the celebrated “red-figured 
ware” the artist had to make delicate out- 
lines for his figures and then fill in all his 
background with black. Then with a very 
sure hand he had to make tiny, very thin 
lines for hair, eyes, drapery, and muscles. 

There is a vase painting of the strife be- 
tween Ajax and Odysseus (6-dIs'as), or 


at one of their mirrors. What is a Greek 
mirror like? It has a circle to reflect the 
face, a handle to hold it by, and a stand 
to set it up by in case you do not want 
to hold it. A mirror is just a thing for 
everyday use; all the more reason, said 
the Greeks, for making it beautiful if you 
are going to look at it all the time! And 
how to make it beautiful? Surely in some 
way that will not be wasteful, but will suit 
the way a mirror must be made. And how 
is a mirror made? With a handle that must 
hold the circle of the mirror. So let us show 
the handle doing that. If we shape the 
handle into a human figure holding the disk 
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of the mirror on his head , we shall surely 
have hit upon a good way. So the Greek 
workman makes a figure to hold the mirror, 
and puts two little winged cupids on each 
side -to strengthen the fastening and to con- 
nect the straight r 
handle with the , 
round mirror. It 
is all perfectly 
clear and logical 
- and very beau- 
tiful. 

It is the same 
way with all the 
little things that 
make up what 
we call the “mi- 
nor arts” among 
the Greeks. The 
coins are lovely 
things. Of 
course they were 
mere money 
b e passe d 
around, and the 
onh thing that 
really mattered 
was that they 
should be full 
weight. But the 
Greeks must 
have them beau- 
tiful. So a given 
coin will have 
a whole tiny 
chariot with 
horses on one 
side, and a lovely 
head of Arethusa 

(ar'e-thu'sa), goddess of the sea, 
other side. 

In every branch of art it is the same 
story — a story of great cleverness to begin 
with, and then of long, hard work. For it 
takes the hardest kind of work to be an 
artist. 

And certainly the famous artists — the 
ones that the Greeks did talk about — had 
worked very hard to master their art. The 
famous statue of the “Discus Thrower,” of 
Myron, shows that already in 450 b.c. the 
Greeks knew all about how the human body 


is put together, and what happens to all the 
bones and muscles when the body twists 
around. That is something that students 
spend years learning in the art schools to-day. 
The Greeks had learned how to make a 

statue stand on 
its feet, and not 
seem to be top- 
pling over. Be- 
sides, as you 
gaze upon the 
discus thrower, 
you see that they 
had found out a 
wonderful way of 
making a man 
look calm in the 
midst of a great 
muscular strain 
— so that his 
statue would be 
pleasant to look 
at. Otherwise 
you would be 
wishing that he 
would put his 
discus down and 
rest a bit. The 
sculptor has 
caught him in 
the moment of 
rest just before 
he throws. 
Thousands of 
later sculptors 
have tried in 
vain to do that. 
Above all, as you 
walk around the 
thrower you find that he is just as good to 
look at from one point as from any other, 
lie is a beautiful figure no matter where you 
stand, and each view' leads you around to 
the next. Nothing has escaped the sculptor, 
not even the way the man’s toes grip the 
ground so that he may keep his balance. 

In these ways Greek art was a thing of 
wisdom. The discus thrower, made about 
450 b.c., comes from what is called the 
“Transitional Period,” between the earlier 
beginnings and the great days of Greek art. 
It was only about five hundred years since 
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Take plenty of time to look at these Greek coins, and notice their 
exquisite detail. They belong to the best period- from 480 to 
400 B. C. No. 1 is from Tenna, 2, Thunum; 3, Elis; 4, Tarentum 
5, Amphipolis; 6, Syracuse. All are of silver except No. 4 , which 
is of gold. 

on the 
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these men had arrived in Greece, and that 
is not very long for wild men from the north 
to learn so much of beauty. 

Of course Greece is a very unusual country. 
It is a mountainous land, with small fertile 


Apteros (nl'ke &p'tc-r5s), or the Wingless 
Victory, hanging upon the edge of the Acrop- 
olis at Athens, will give an idea of how that 
wonderful air set things off. 

The second thing about the land of Greece 



valleys between the ridges. The sea cuts it which helped to form the people was the 
up into all sorts of bays little valleys that 

and islands along the J2 " : - A 

shore. There is a great 
deal of coast line for the 
si/e of the country. The 
Greeks were familiar 
with the sight of the 
sea stretching out end- 
lessly to the horizon. ] 

And when they looked J 
back at their hill- 
sides they saw them 
bright with flowers. 

Two things about the 
land of Greece left a * 
strong mark on the 
ways of her people. 

First of all is the kind of 
air they lived in; you 
can never know what 
this means till you go 
to Greece. The air is 
extraordinarily clear 
and extraordinarily 
soft. 

WTien the director of 

the Pergamon Museum uwiiv imu nan any jjui- 

in Berlin tried to pro- rhoto by ai»“*« ticukir rights— and that 


duce the effect of that Above is one of several Roman copies of the 
. . j L “Discus Thrower,” the beautiful statue by Myron, 

air indoors, as a setting From this and other copies, scholars have been 
for the great altar of a ^ e to reconstruct the famous statue as it must 
_ 6 . have looked. 

Pergamon, he spent ten 

years working on the problem. He tried To these Greeks, 
many a mixture of tints on the wall and proper study of m« 

many a skylight and a rose-colored floor, and last they were 

But he got the effect at last, and his museum men and women, 
is a proof of all the difference that light and amazed to see so 
air can make. The statues and carvings in spending their live 
Berlin are not so wonderful, for instance, and snakes and fi 
as those in the British Museum in London; liked the animals a 
and yet there is more magic in the way enough, but they f 
things look in Berlin. tcresting. So it wa 

That was the kind of air the Greeks lived drew and carved ovi 
in all the time. It made everything stand years. That is one 

out so that they could not miss any beautiful human figure so m 

outline. Any picture of the temple of Nike else. They gave tl 


little valleys that 
divided the country up 
into small communities 
where everybody knew 
everybody else, and 
where all the citizens 
were very proud of their 
own towns. Kverj 
single person seemed a 
larger and more impor- 
, tant creature than in 
some vaster land. Each 
town was spurred on to 
do new and better 
things in rivalry with 
other towns. This kept 
all minds alert. Our 
notions of democracy 
and of individual rights 
are an old story to u** 
now, but the Greeks 
seem to have been the 
first people who realh 
thought about them. 
No land had .been demo- 
cratic before, and no- 
body had had any par- 
ticular rights— and that 

Roman copies of the is one of the reasons whv 
Lutiful statue by Myron. . . ..: 

88, scholars have been the (.reeks were so dif- 
mious statue as it must f m . nt f rom other people 

of the ancient world. 

To these Greeks, above all the rest, “the 
proper study of mankind was man.” First 
and last they were interested in people— in 
men and women. They would have been 
amazed to see so many of our scientists 
spending their lives in the study of insects 
and snakes and fishes. To be sure, they 
liked the animals and trees and flowers well 
enough, but they found people far more in- 
teresting. So it was human beings that they 
drew and carved over and over for a thousand 
years. That is one reason why they did the 
human figure so much better than anybody 
else. They gave their thoughts to that one 


v 
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Do not fail to look carefully at these Greek statues. 
No. 5 is an ancient statue from the island of Samos. 
It was made in about the middle of the sixth century 
B.C., and has been called the “Hera of Samos.” Even 
though it is stiff and unnaturally round, this figure has 
charm, the charm of simplicity. In its many tiny folds 
we can see— even thus early— a certain grace of ar- 
rangement. No. 4, one of the “Acropolis Maidens,” 
from the middle of the sixth century B.C. The artist 
had not learned how to make the figure of a human 
being look real, and so he turned wl\at he saw into a 
pattern. He made a pattern of the face, cf the curling 


locks, and of the folds of the drapery. From the re- 
sult we can learn that to be artistic, a thing does not 
have to be true to life. No. 6 is the famous “Chariot- 
eer* of Delphi, made in about 470 B.C., at a time 
when the Greeks were combining the patterns of their 
early period with a greater truth to nature. The simple 
folds of the drapery may seem to be all alike, but 
really they all hang differently. That is why the 
folds are so beautiful. No. z, an Amazon, a Roman 
copy of a Greek statue. No. 2, Roman copy of the 
“youth Binding His Hair** by Polyclitus. No. 3, Ro- 
man copy of the “Spear B«arer” by Polyclitus. 
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On the Greek island of Aegina stands a lovely 
temple of the early fifth century B.C. The statues 
of its pediments are famous for their careful 
grouping and for their strong and truthful mod- 
eling. 


In both of the pediments Athena stands in the 
center, quietly dominating a scene of violent 
action. On either side are the twisted figures 
of fighting or fallen warriors —all beautifully 
fitted into the triangular frame. 



Photo by British Museum 

problem all the time. We can see this in 
the earliest things they did. 

They could do very little at the start in 
sculpture. Their first statues are not very 
much more than blocks of stone. After a 
while they cut out the two legs and 
made them stand apart. Then they had m 
their troubles with the faces. The curi- Mn 
ous “archaic smile” 
of their early statues f 
may not have been 
meant to be a smile 
at all. It is a rather 
difficult thing, when 

you are carving a : 4§f 

block of stone, . jo 

maiden which was * IflEt 

made about 580 n.c. 

1 o n g to a p hoto by Aimori 

group Thg Egyptians and Assyrians made b 
carved on a how to give a flat stone depth or how 

. 1 . and make it look solid and lifelike. 1 

temple at few well the sculptors of Greece had 
A e t; i n a fifth century B.C. Instead of just ti 
/* •*/ • \ Ti. the lower level of the background— tl 
(e-jl na). It further back into the stone and givix 


Photo by Almarl 

The Egyptians and Assyrians made beautiful reliefs, but they did not know 
how to give a flat stone depth or how to lift the figure from its background 


how to give a flat stone depth or how to lift the figure from its background 
and make it look solid and lifelike. The lovely Hegeso relief, above, shows 
how well the sculptors of Greece had solved the problem by the end of the 
fifth century B.C. Instead of just two levels— the level of the figure and 
the lower level of the background— there are many levels, each leading us 
further back into the stone and giving ua a feeling of space and distance. 


is a battle scene. The Greeks had been 
having plenty of battles themselves at the 
time when the temple was built, between 
4go and 480 n.c. But as a rule they did not 
care to picture actual battles. These seemed 
too near and too real Instead they 
^ usually commemorated their victories 
k|L with a story-book combat - such as the 

place Athe- 
na s banding 
I I and watch- 

ing for the 

iautiful reliefs, but they did not know ou t come °f 
to lift the figure from its background the struggle, 
he lovely Hegeso relief, above, shows n . r „ 1 _ 
solved the problem by the end of the Unly a nun- 

0 levels— the level of the figure and dred years 
ere are many levels, each leading us - . J , 

1 ms a feelins of auace and distance, alter the 
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With their delicate, transparent draperies clinging to arms and the lovely curves of their bodies make a 
their graceful forms, the Seasons help Aphrodite to perfect pattern. This is the famous “Ludovisi (ldb'- 
rise from the foamy sea. The intertwining of their dd-vfc'zfc) relief”; it is now in Rome. 


Acropolis maiden look her place like a siifT 
ramrod, a Greek sculptor could do a pedi- 
ment with many figures in all sorts of natural 
attitudes. 

When Figures Became Lifelike 

By the time of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia the artists ha\e learned how to 
make even the figures lying down in the 
corners of the pediment look altogether life- 
like. The west pediment of this temple 
shows a picture of battle between the Lapi- 
thae (lap'I-the), a tribe of men, and the 
centaurs (s£n'tor;. These my thical creatuies 
are struggling, while the god Apollo stands 
serenely watching. This is another pictuie 
full of struggle which is still calm and peaceful 
to look at. 

A great many Greek statues were carved 
to go on pediments or in other special places 
in the Greek temples. Others were set up to 
celebrate a great victory or to honor some 
great deed. The figure of the charioteer of 
Delphi (dfcl'fl) must have been made to 
honor the winner of a chariot race. This 
mighty driver is very sure of himself as he 


grips the lloor of the chariot with his toes 
to keep his balance. He stands very tall, 
and his tunic falls very straight from the 
belt, which he has fastened high to keep his 
clothes from getting in the wav of his arms, 
lie looks altogether real, though he is almost 
too proud and handsome to be an ordinary 
mortal. 

The Relief Carving of Aphrodite 

From about the same time — that is, from 
the early part of the fifth century B.c. — we 
have the relief carving of Aphrodite (af'r6- 
di'te) rising from the sea. It is carved on a 
flat slab, with only the front rounded, after 
the fashion favored by the Egyptians and 
Assyrian <. The three pairs of arms make a 
lovely pattern of curves, and the marble has 
been wonderfully carved to show' the little 
folds of the wet clothes. Just as the chari- 
oteer's tunic looks dry, heavy, and substan- 
tial, these gowms are thin and wet, and plas- 
tered to the body. 

From the later days of the fifth century 
w e have a fine piece of work in the gravestone 
of Hegeso (hfc-jg's6). It is a gracious and 
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The Ludovisi relief is three-sided. In the center is 
the lovely “Birth of Venus/' and on either side, 
the two fine reliefs shown above. 



r 

Photo* by Alinan 

In this beautiful relief from the balustrade of the 
temple of Athena Nike we see how artfully the 
Greek sculptor could assist Nature in making beau- 
tifully patterned folds to mould the form. 

even cheerful carving of the dead woman. 
The family evidently wanted to remember 
her just as she looked in everyday life. She 
is sitting in a chair, perhaps in the act of 



See how carefully the sculptor has arranged his 
figures so that they will fit into the odd shape of 
the stone. He could not have done it better. 



J 


The most famous of all statues by Phidias was a 
bronze statue of the Athena of Lemnos. Tho un- 
usually beautiful Roman head above may well be 
a copy of Phidias’ noble and lovely goddess. 

dressing, and her maid is holding out a jewel 
box for her to choose a necklace. How won- 
derfully the flat stone of the carving has 
been turned into a room with people in it f 
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This is a reconstruction of the Parthenon as it Perhaps the most famous sculptures in the world 

may have looked in the days of Greece’s glory. . an, * are the fragments of the marble statues that filled 

Its bright colors were softened and mellowed by the pediments of the Parthenon. Below is a re- 
tire strong sunlight. fcrlJ construction of the eastern pediment. 



l'liotn Mf<trop<i!it«i’i Mu^um of Art 


We do not know the names of the sculptors 
who carved these things. We d:> not even 
know whether they were all great and famous 
in their day. To the Greeks there were three 
great names in sculpture during the period 
from 500 to 400 b.c.— Myron (mi'ron), Poly- 
clitus (pol'I-kli'tus), and Phidias (TTd'i-as). 
Hut there arc very few statues now left of 
which w’c can say “Polyclitus did this,” or 
“Phidias did that.” These men were so very 
famous, however, that many copies were 
made of their statues, especially later in the 
Roman days. Even these copies, with the 
few precious original carvings we have, are 
enough to tell us of the greatness of the three 
artists. 

The Mailer of the “Discus Thrower” 

Myron, the oldest of the three, we know* 
already from the famous “Discus Thrower.” 
Myron was illustrious as a sculptor of ath- 
letes, and must have made many statues to 
honor victors in the Olympic games. 

Polyclitus w r as the man who made a statue 
chat was considered perfect in all its propor- 
tions. Many a person in Greece had been 
wondering just what the ideal man should 
look like. When the Greeks saw' the “Spear 


Bearer” of Polyclitus they decided that the 
head was just the right size for the body, 
the legs exactly the right length, the hands 
of just the right dimensions, and that every- 
thing else was of the proper size and shape 
for the perfect man. So the statue was called 
the “canon,” or “measuring stick.” for other 
statues. 

The Great Days of Greek Art 

There i:> a story that the people of Ephesus 
(ef'e-sus) once held a competition for a statue 
of an Amazon to be placed in the temple of 
Artemis (ar'te-nus). When all the statues 
were ready, it was decided that the artists 
themselves should vote for the best one. 
Each artist voted for his own statue first, 
but every one of them put that of Polyclitus 
second; so it was decided that Polyclitus was 
the winner. No one could surpass him in 
picturing ideal men and women, though he 
could not put the majesty of the gods into 
marble quite so well. 

In that same contest Phidias took second 
place. It was Phidias who carved the great- 
est statues of the gods. 

Phidias lived in the great days of Greek 
art — in those years after the Greeks had 






J 


Photo by the Louvre 

Phidias could never have made all the sculptures of the uniform beauty of all the sculptures. It was he 

the Parthenon himself, for it must have taken an army who planned the beautiful grouping of figures in the 

of artists to complete so gigantic a task in so short a pediments, and the rhythmical arrangement of the 

time. We do know, however, that he was director of frieze, with its figures marching m quiet procession, 

the work, and that he must have been responsible for Part of the frieze is shown above 



Photo by British Museum 

This famous group — sometimes called the “Three 
Fates” — comes from the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon. These are the majestic, idealized figures 
of Phidias and the other artists of the fifth century, 
when gods were made to look like gods and not him 
men. From these draperies we can see one reason 


why Greek art is such a great art. Natural as the 
drapery may look, we know that the heavy wool and 
linen that the Athenians wore could not have been so 
sheer nor have moulded the form so beautifully. The 
artist also improved on nature in arranging his folds; 
he turned them into an artistic pattern. 


beaten back the Persians, and when the city the buildings that belonged to all the people, 
of Athens was the proudest place in the The Acropolis stood for the glory of all 
world. The people turned joyously to the Athens, and the eyes of the people looked 
building and decoration of Athena’s great lovingly up at the magnificent buildings and 
temple on the Acropolis (a-kr5p'6-lls), that statues crowning it in sharp outline against 
beautiful hilltop where the Athenians put the clear sky. Sailors far out at sea caught 
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their first glimpse of home from the glint of 
the sun on the spear of the great bronze 
statue of Athena, which stood in front of her 
temple, the Parthenon (par'the-nfin). 

Just how much of the carving on that 
temple was done by the hand of Phidias we 
do not know” but we do know that he was 
in charge of the whole work, that 
the ideas were his, and that 
sometimes he must have taken 
a chisel and done some cut- 
ting himself, in some place 
where no one else could 
do it to suit him. 

The Acropolis of 
Athens is probably the 
most famous piece of 
ground in all the world, 
and the fact stands to 
the honor of Greek art. 

If you had lived in old 
Athens, you would often 
ha\e walked the 
slope to that celebrated 
hilltop. As you entered the 
beautiful gate and advanced 
toward the marvelous Parthe- 
non, the first thing of beauty to 
till your eye would ha\e been 
the tall and stately columns all 
around the temple, throwing 
their deep shadows against the 
walls. \e\t your eye would 
have caught the bright colors of 
the sculptured story in the pediment above 
the columns. As a Greek, you would know 
at once what all the story in the stone 
carving meant. 

The Birth of the Goddess Athena 

You would have known the tale of how 
the goddess Athena sprang fully armed from 
the forehead of Zeus (/us), the father of the 
gods. And here you would have seen how 
Phidias and the sculptors under him had 
carved her as she stood beside her father, 
just after her miraculous birth. You would 
know that it was just at sunrise, for in one 
corner Helios (he'll-5s), in his fiery chariot, 
is rising from the sea, while in the other 
corner the moon goddess with her tired 
horses is sinking down below the horizon. 


There are other gods and goddesses watching 
the event. That is what you would have 
seen if you had been a Greek. Now you can 
see only the battered figures that are left 
after all the years gone by — figures that have 
mostly lost their heads, but that stand out 
as gods and goddesses still. There is no mis- 
taking their majesty. 

And no longer are there any 
stiff joints or awkward gestures 
or anything whatever out of 
place or out of shape. There 
is only truth to nature, 
with majesty and calm 
of the greatest art. The 
Greek sculptor has now 
learned even^ lesson of 
his craft, and there is 
nothing that his chisel 
cannot do — simply, 
naturally, and boldly- 
w hether in a great group 
in a ]>ediment or merely 
in some small square 
with only two figures carved 
on it. Every figure is about as 
near perfection as it can be, 
and all the figures go together to 
compose a group of similar per- 
fection. 

When you had stood outside 
in the sun long enough, y.>u 
would have wandered in among 
the columns and looked up at a 
long strip of Inght color on the wall. Now 
when the Greeks came to decorate their 
temple, they wore not content to carve out 
row s of lions, as the Babylonians would have 
done. They carved people — the people of 
Athens in their feast-day procession. There 
are a great rnanv people in the famous frieze 
(fri*/) carved around the Parthenon; for the 
carving runs all around the building. There 
are horsemen riding bareback with their 
cloaks flying. There are the maidens who 
carry Athena’s veil. There are all sorts of 
people. There are gods, too, seated on their 
thrones and watching the procession. But 
.with all the crowds of people there is never 
any jumbling in the picture — never too many 
heads getting in one another’s way, never a 
muddle of feet tripping over one another. 



IMiolo M Mon Milium of 1 iim* Arl« 

You may sec from this earring 
that the Greeks wanted every- 
thing about them — even the 
tiniest of their personal orna- 
ments — to be graceful and 
beautiful. 
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AH is in perfect order as we may see it now 
in the British Museum, where the frie/e of 
the Parthenon now rests, the most famous 
frieze in all the world. 

A Goddess Come to Earth 

Next you would have gone into the dim 
room inside, where the beautiful statue of 
Athena stood. We have only poor little 
copies now to tell us of her majesty and 
beauty. We have to imagine the vast figure 
of old. The head, arms, and feet were of 
ivory, the drapery of gleaming gold. She 
had a helmet and shield of gold, all carved 
and decorated with colors and precious stones. 

The statue of Athena in the Parthenon 
was the proudest possession of Athens. But 
there were plenty of artists who were jealous 
of Phidias when he retched such a great 
commission. They made up a story that he 
had stolen some of the gold that should have 
gone into the precious statue. But at the 
advice of his friend Pericles, Phidias had 
carefully laid on the gold in such a way that 
it could be taken off again and weighed. 
When that was done, the charge fell to the 
ground. 

The Conspiracy against Phidias 

Then these jealous men put their heads 
together again, and pretty soon there was a 
story that Phidias had put a picture of him- * 
self and his friend Pericles on the golden 
shield of Athena — which would have been 
an act of dreadful sacrilege. Sure enough, 
the people found a bald old man who looked 
like Phidias, and another who was said to 
resemble Pericles. And Phidias was driven 
out of the city or else clapped into prison, 
where he died. At least we hear no more of 
him in Athens. 

To this mighty fifth century of Greek art 
we may say farewell at the little temple of 
Nike on the edge of the Acropolis. Nike is 
the goddess of Victory. Carved in beauty 
on the balustrade, she is bending over to 
loosen her sandal. It is sunset; and there is 
something a little sad in that very fact. For 
the great days of Athenian victory are pass- 
ing. Athenian art will never be quite so 
majestic again. But the great fifth century 


will leave a glow that will never dim as it 
comes down through all the years to follow. 

The Glory of Greek Sculptors 

We can never cease from wandering at the 
deft hands of the Greek sculptors. How 
beautifully they could carve hair out of 
stone, so difficult a thing to do! How mar- 
velously they could turn stone into silken 
drapery! They could make you feel the 
bones beneath the Jlcsh, and all the muscles 
at their work. They knew the truth about 
these things, and they told the truth. To 
tell the truth is the first hard thing an artist 
must do. But the truth is by* no means al- 
ways beautiful, especially the truth about 
twisting bones and muscles; and the second 
and still harder thing for the artist is t< 
make the truth look beautiful to make 
w f rithing bone and muscle seem effortless, to 
make powerful emotion look serene. The 
Greeks learned how to do that belter than 
any other men who c\ct lived. 

The greatest of their philosophers, Aris- 
totle, told what these artists were doing when 
he tried to define art. In lanious words he 
said that “All art is an imitation of nature ” 
Remember those words. Remember, too, 
that Aristotle did not mean that art gives a 
copy of nature. A camera can do that, and 
the whole trouble with a camera is that it 
can do no more. The camera al way's tells 
the truth, and sometimes the truth is so 
ugly! 

Aristotle meant that all nature is itself 
trying to be more and more beautiful and 
perfect - every tree to grow' into the finest 
tree it can be, every man into the noblest 
man. And art can imitate nature 1 in this 
effort at beauty and perfection ; it can do even 
more; it can outstrip nature in the race 
toward beauty and perfection. It can, be- 
cause it is born of the thinking mind of man, 
aim at the idcai. 

That was the aim of all Greek artists in 
their greatest clays, and never before or since 
have any men come nearer to reaching such 
an aim. They knew r life as it was, they knew 
the truth; and never forgetting that, they 
carved and painted life as it ought to be — 
they carved and painted the ideal. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 5 


THE FAMOUS PAINTERS OF 
OLD GREECE 

A T ate: For ba s it in formation For statistic al and t urn nt facts, 

. lot found on this page, tumult consult tin Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 13. Index 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Where we must look for examples How " The Victory of Samo- 
of Greek painting, 11 49 thrace” typifies the fourth cen- 

The Greek painters were realistic, tury, 11-55 

11 50 When sculpture ceased to be a 

Scopas, a sculptor of troubled sacred a'\ 11-56 

faces, 11 52 How “The Laocobn 1 ’ group marks 

For whom was the first mauso- the end of a period, 11-48 
le 1*'' built? 11 53 Why portrait painting dates from 

How the “Alexander Mosaic’ 5 the time of Alexander 11-58 

gi\es a due to Greek painting, 

11 53 

Things to Think About 

How did the early Greek painters copies of Greek art seemed to 
get their realistic effects 5 lack 5 

Why did the Greeks become more Why did the Hellenistic people 
and more restless in their art? descend to ordinary subjects? 

What was it that all Roman 

Related Material 

Alexander the Great, 12-346-49 The Colossus of Rhodes, 5-186- 
Seven W’onders of the world, 5- 87 

1S4-87 Greek painting, 5—1 58, 12-53 

Pompeii, 5 256-00 Mosaics, 12-109-15 

Venus (Aphrodite), 14-409, 412 Pottery. 12-43-61 

Practical Applications 

Much modern pottery is painted ing lines of Grecian robes are 
in a manner closely resembling often used in costume design, 
that of the Greeks. The flow- 

Sutntnary Statement 

Though Greek painting is closely paralleled Greek sculpture 
largely lost, we know that it in artistic perfection. 
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This is the famous Laocottn group which Michelangelo Parthenon And other works of the best period of 

considered the greatest piece of sculpture that had Greek art, cannot agree with him that it is the great- 

ever been done. We can agree with him that it is a est piece of sculpture ever made. We miss the re- 

powerful and splendid work and that it must have straint, the simplicity, and the aloof, godlike quality 

taken a great deal of skill to make it. But we who, of the sculpture of Phidias and his period; and we 

unlike Michelangelo, have seen the sculptures of the miss the grace of the Btatues by Praxiteles. 
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Though the 
greet Greek 
painter Polyg- 
notua probably 
never painted a 
vase in his life, 
it is only from vases 
like this one— which 
tells the story of the 
killing of Ifiobe’s chil- 
dren that we can get 
some idea of what the 
great paintings of Pol 
ygnotusmusthavebeen 
like. Instead of a row 
of people all on the 
same level — as we al- 
ways see them on vases 
before the day of Pol 
ygnotus — we now see 
figures at different 
levels. Those highest 
up were really meant to 
be farthest away. For 
Greek artists had not 
yet learned that figures 
at a distance look 
smaller than those that 
are near. So our vase painter 
made all his figures the same 
size, hoping that those higher 
up would look farther away 

t'huto by Umutluii, Vmrtm 



Even though 
this and other 
vases tell us 
something of 
the way in 
which Polygno- 
tus spaced his figures, 
they can tell us little 
else about him. For 
one thing, he did not 
have so many prob- 
lems as the vase 
painter, who could 
paint only in red and 
black, with a solid 
black background. 
Polygnotus could use 
a light background, and 
could make his figures 
and details stand out 
from it in various con- 
trasting colors. We are 
told that he used only 
four colors: red, yel- 
low, black, and white. 
But in those he could 
use various shades, 
and by mixing them 
could have made other colors. 
A certain kind of black mixed 
with white would make blue, and 
blue and yellow would of course 
make green. 


The FAMOUS PAINTERS of OLD GREECE 

Even if Most of Their Great Work Has Long Since Vanished, We 
Still Have Enough Traces of It Left to Tell Us Their Glory 


0 HEX an c think of art in ancient Greece 
we have a picture in our minds of 
white Greek temples and white mar- 
ble statues. llut the Greeks never had white 
marble statues. Such a statue would not 
have seemed finished to them, and would 
have looked very naked. They ah\a\s 
painted the statues of their people. They 
tinted the hair, eyes, and lips, and gave the 
figures colored draperies with bright borders. 
The statues arc all white for us merely be- 
cause the color has long ago worn off. For 
that same reason wc have no Greek paintings 
left at all, though there were plenty of them 
in the days of Greece. 

In a former story we have told about 
Greek sculpture down to the days of its 
highest glory. That is easier to talk about, 
for we have many works of the Greek sculp- 


tors left. But we really have to guess at 
what Greek paintings were like, though we 
can tell a good deal from the Roman imita- 
tions we have of them and from the pictures 
we find on the Greek va»es. 

In the great fifth century of Greece there 
are two famous painters. They worked 
about the sanK time with the great sculptors. 
The first, Polygnotus (pol'Ig-no'tus), was 
most active a little before the time of Phidias 
-that is, in the days when the sculptor 
Myron (ml'rttn) was at his height. The 
second, Zeuxis (zuk'sls), came a little after 
Phidias. 

Polygnotus must have done for painting 
just about what Phidias did for sculpture. 
The great philosopher Aristotle told the 
young men of Athens to study this man’s 
pictures because he came nearest to painting 
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the ideal man. While searching for the ideal, he could get with shading and perspective. 
Polygnotus also liked to try new experiments. 'I here is a story that Zeuxis once drew some 
The vase painters took up his new notions grapes which looked so real that the birds 
eagerly, and we can get a glimpse from them came to peck at them. Then another artist 
of what the great paintings of Polygnotus painted a curtain so cleverly that Zfcuxis 


must have been like. 
For instance, we can 
imagine from the 
things we see on 
vases what a picture 
by Polygnotus of 
Apollo and Artemis 
(ar'te-mls) shooting 
the children of Niobe 
(ni'o-bc) would have 
been. We can see 
from the little wavy 
lines that stand for 
hills that Apollo and 
Artemis are up be- 
hind the fallen figures 
and are shooting at a 
boy on the right, who 
is running off into the 
distance. The pic- 
ture gives only a bare 
skeleton of a land- 
scape, in a sort of 
sign language that 
stands for hills and 
trees. But it tells a 
story, and it started 
people trying to 
make a flat back- 
ground look like na- 
ture out of doors. 

We can see what a 
difference this made 
in painting when we 
look at such pictures 
as those of the 
“Knucklebone 
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asked him to draw 
the curtain aside to 
show the picture bc- 
hind it. When 
Zeuxis found that 
the curtain itself was 
a picture, he gave 
the other painter the 
prize. He said he 
had managed to de- 
ceive only the birds, 
while his friend had 
deceived no less an 
artist than himself. 

From this time on, 
the Greek artists 
were more and more 
intent on making 
things look real. 
Sculptors did won- 
derful things in turn- 
ing stone into soft 
flesh or flowing dra- 
pery. When the 
statue ^bf Hermes 
(liur'nxV.) w r ith the 
baby Dionysus ('dT'b- 
nl'sus) was dug up 
not many years ago, 
a photograph of it 
w T as sent to a scholar 
who was a high au- 
thority on old stat- 
ues. He admired it 
greatly; but he asked 
why they had left a 
cloak hanging on the 


Pin vpr*” nnrl of thp TWs * s the only « rcat masterpiece of Greek sculpture that trf>p x TUVX b w h e n thev 

r layers ana 01 me ha8 come down t0 U8 It is the nc rmes cf p re ritelcs. tree trunk wnen mey 

“Centaur Killing a Ancient writers who w«re lucky enounh to see the ether took the picture. Of 

rr* » rpi {Li works of Praxiteles evidently considered this stetue scarcely -i„i. 

Tiger. These look worth mentioning. But we who can see the others only in Course the cloak was 

like painting as we clumsy Roman copies, consider this to be one of the most par t 0 f the carving, 
. ~ .- beautiful works of art of all time. f , ., , , 

know it to-day, with but it looks so lifelike 

various lights and shades skillfully shown, that the scholar mistook it for real cloth r 


Zeuxis, coming at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., eagerly took up this new kind of 
painting. He did not care so much for lofty 
and ideal pictures as for the clever effects 


The Hermes of this statue is a fascinating 
person. Though his face is carefree, you 
can see the shadows run across it as you 
look ai him, and he seems to change his 



1'huio by (.lmullouiier Home 

Of Praxiteles’ statue of the Aphrodite, or Venus, of about her parted lips,” as described by the ancient 

Cnidus, which an ancient writer describes as the most author. But we know that, since the statue was the 

beautiful statue in all the world, the Romans made roost famous of all the sculptures of Praxiteles, it must 

several copies. One of them — not completely nude, have been even more beautiful than the Hermes. And 

as the great sculptor had made the goddess— is shown in some of the copies the dreamy look, the graceful 

at the left. Unfortunately we cannot see in it the pose, and soft hair of the original have been preserved, 

“happy expression,” the “finely-penciled eyebrows,” To the right is the famous Aphrodite of Melos — or 

the “melting gaze,” and smile which “played gently “Venus de Milo”— probably made in about ago B.C. 
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Above are two marble reliefs from the tomb of Mau- 
solus. We know that Scopas worked on the sculptures 
of this building, and perhaps we can recognize his 

expression under >our e\es \ou art never 
quite sure whether he is happy or sad 

Perhaps the artist of the fourth centurv, 
trying to be so real, felt that Phidias had 
said all there was to sav in the realm of the 
ideal Then too, Vthens and the rest of 
Greece had begun to 
lose their power 
Ihese were clavs of 
war and struggle, and 
the Greeks could not 
be <-o proud and serene 
ai longer. W hen 
they made statues of 
their gods the) now 
tended to give the 
deities moods more 
like their own 
The first great 
sculptor of this fourth 
century was Praxiteles 
(prik-slt'i-le/), who 
probably carved the 
Hermes we were just 
describing He also 
carved a beautiful h 
figure of Aphrodite 
( 3 Lf'r 6 -di'te), which 
caused a great stir 
Ihis statue was made 
for the city of Cnidus (ni'diis) and it was so 
much admired that the king of Bithynia (bf- 
thln'I-a) up on the Black Sea offered to pay 
all the city’s debts if he might have the 
statue But the people of Cnidus would not 
part with their Aphrodite, who brought visi- 
tors from all over the world just to see her. 


hand in some of the friezes where poses are bold and 
strenuous, where faces show emotion, and where fine 
workmanship shows the hand of a master 

Praxiteles made a fimous stitue of Cupid 
btndmg his bow I hev s i\ th it the sc ulptor 
promised a fimous J ulv named Phi\ne 
(fri'nc) an) one of Jus statues that she liked 
most Now Phi) nc was not quite sure which 
one to e boost In order to find out which 
one Piaxitt les hi use It 
thought tilt best, she 
ordiitd a sine to run 
into his studio and erv 
I ire’ ’ 1 he sine 

obexed, ind Praxitt le s 
turned Inst to rtseue 
his Cupid I hen the 
lad) said,*/ T ehoose 
lint one, pic ise ' 

I he re w is another 
sculptor named Scop is 
(sko'pis) who eaived 
troubled faces 1 he 
hollows oi the t)ts ire 
so deep as to make 
black shadows out of 
which the e>ts look 
veix sat 11) on the 
world We have noth- 
ing at all that wc can 
be sure is the work of 
Scopas, but he must 
have been one of the 
leaders in his ela), for legends link his name 
with two of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World 

One of these wonders, built about 350 b c , 
was the temple of Artemis at Ephesus It 
was pu» up to replace an older temple which 
burned down on the night when Alexander 



This ia the Mausoleum at Halicamassua as one scholar 
has restored it. This tomb, one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World, was built by Artemisia m memory of 
her husband Mausolus. 
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the Great was born. Of this enormous build- troubled act 
ing we have only bits and fragments left now. people in thii 
On a drum that once stood beneath one of Parthenon, b 
the great columns there is , 
carved some beautiful drapery 
and a Hermes with head 

thrown back and open mout h ; jt jDfc gJK 

t hese arc certainly fine enough W , f v 
to make us suspect that Sco- f J , 

pas did the carving. / 

The same thing is true of . f 
some of the pieces of the Mau- 1 

soleum (mo'so-lc'um) at Hali- { ^ 

carnassus (hal'T-kar-mVfis). This gaUant and spirited horBe 
'This other wonder was built comes from the Mausoleum at 
l»y Queen Artemisia ftlr'tf- Halicarnassus. 

mlsh'I-a) in memory of her husband Mau- slp'us) the s 
solus. It is one of the favorite games among the painter, 
scholars to try to find out from the pieces portraits of A 
that are left what the 


troubled action. There are many fewer 
people in this work than in the frieze of the 
Parthenon, but they are much more active — 
so active that their clothes are 

f Hying all about and filling up 
the space. 

In the thirteen brilliant 
years from 330 b.c to 323 B.C., 
Alexander the Great con- 
quered most of the ancient 
world and renewed the glory 
of old Greece. Under him the 
land ilourished again, and 

spirited horse na,urall - v h | s court attracted 
Mausoleum at the best artists. The greatest 
lssus * of these were Lysippus (ll- 

slp'us) the sculptor and Apelles (a-pcl'ez) 
the painter. They must both have made 
portraits of Alexander himself, but these are 
long since lost, with all 


tomb really looked like 
when it stood in all its 
glory. 

About all we know is 
that it had a great 
pyramid built up in 
steps at the top, and 
that on the summit of 
the pyramid stood a 
huge four horse chariot 
and statues of Mau so- 
lus and his queen. 
These art* in the Brit- 
ish Museum now. 
They are very different 
looking people from 
those we find from the 
chisels of the fifth cen- 
tury sculptors. Mau- 
solus was a king in \sia 
Minor -which reminds 
us that the great works 
of these later days of 
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The colossal statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, 
shown above, were evidently meant to be true por- 
traits of the king and queen. 


their other w T ork. Of 
course the paintings of 
Apelles arc all gone, 
and there is nothing 
from the chisel of Ly- 
sippus left for us to look 
at. We have to imagine 
their work as best we 
can from the copies of 
them and from the 
stories people told 
about them. 

'lhe famous painter 
Apelles is really no 
more than a name to 
us. They say he 
painted a famous pic- 
ture of Aphrodite rising 
from the sea and press- 
ing the sea foam from 
her dripping hair. He 
w f as very famous for 
his portraits too. How 


Greek art do not belong strictly to the 
little peninsula of Greece. Though many 
of the artists were born in Greece, they could 
not find work enough at home and had to 
go over to the prosperous cities of Asia Minor 
to earn a living. Scopas evidently did that. 
A frieze from this mausoleum shows quickly- 
darting figures that look like his work because 
they are so finely carved and so full of 


fascinating it w r ould be to have just one of 
Ids paintings of the <;reat Alexander! 

vVe arc lucky enough to have found in 
the Roman city of Pomjjeii (pom-pa'e) one 
fine picture which is certainly a copy of a 
Greek painting of Alexander’s time. The 
Romans w*ere not quite clever enough to do 
so fine a thing as this without some Greek 
painting to copy from. This particular copy 
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Lysippus. We know that Lysippus made a 
great carving of Alexander leading a hunt. 
This work contained portraits of certain of 
the sculptor's friends, said to be marvelous 
likenesses. 

We still have a sarcophagus (siir-kof ; a-gtis) 


thing can give you. The sculptor of the 
Victory of Samothracc knew that, and when 
he made a figure of rejoicing victory he put 
her on the bow of a ship where the wild wind 
and spray could beat upon her and blow' her 
cloak against her. She seems to lean forward 


- that is, a case for a 
coffin- which is called 
Alexander's because it 
has a portrait of him 
on it . 1 1 is very inter- 
e-»ting, for it has the 
tine Greek color left 
after all these years, 
and is a splendid pic- 
ture of action. Some- 
one must have ad- 
mired the great 
carving of Lv.ippus 
so much as to have 
something like it 
carved on a tomb. 

Lor every statue 
that left his studio 
Lysippus put awav a 
gold piece in a che>t. 
When he died, his 
heirs found fifteen 
hundred gold pieces 
stored away. That is 
a large number of 
statues to have made 
in a lifetime, even 
with many assistants 
to help in the work. 

The sculptors of 
this fourth century in 
Greece liked to carve 
people in many . i orts 



eagerly and trium- 
phantly into the gale. 

On his conquering 
way Alexander led his 
army as far as North- 
west India. Then his 
soldiers rebelled and 
forced him to return. 
He died on the way 
back, at Babylon in 
323 b.o., and his em- 
pire was split up 
among his generals. 
Each of these tried to 
make his kingdom as 
splendid as Alex- 
ander's empire, and 
many new cities arose 
to rival one another. 
The architects and 
sculptors and painters 
hastened to build and 
beautify these new 
cities. As Greek art 
reached over toward 
the East it took ideas 
of splendor from the 
Orient and lost its old 
simplicity. 

One of the Seven 
Wonders of the An- 
cient World belonged 
to this age following 


of violent action. 
They carved out tJl, 
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Alexander — the Hel- 
lenistic (hcl'fcn-Is'tlk) 


r ' This Homan statue may be a copy of the famous bronze % ^ _ c v 

sinuous figures that statue of “A Youth Scraping Himself 0 which we know ^ 

lean and nlunire If L y si PP«s made. The Roman artist who copied the lossus of Rhodes. 

1 1 , ‘ , statue— if indeed this is a copy of it— was able to re- , r , . . - f 

the calm and stately produce the slender proportions of the original master- 1 tus gigantic l.gure 
flmiroc piece, but not the beauty of detail and the fineness of for f if tv-six 

ligures of the i arthe- Workmanship which Lysippus 'ft as particularly noted for. sloo<l ! 11Il > 
non arc typical of the years, till it was over- 


fifth century, the famous Victory of Samo- 
thracc (sam'6-thr;.s) is typical of the fourth. 

When you stand at the bow f of a swift 
boat and watch the white foam rushing away 
in front of you, you have a feeling of speed 
and strength and joy that hardly any other 


years, till it >vas over- 
thrown by an earthquake. But even as 
it lay prostrate it was still a marvel. Few 
men could reach around its thumb, and its 
fingers w*erc larger than most statues. There 
were huge yawning caverns where the limbs 
had been broken in falling, and within these 
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Thousands of tiny bits of colored marble went into been called the “Alexander mosaic ” It may well be 

the making of this exciting battle scene, which has a copy of a fourth century Greek painting. 


could be seen great masses of rock that gave with very hlelike figures writhing in pain, 
the statue a firm footing when it was stand- In a similar wa\ the f minus grout) of 
ing The statue was made of bron/c, and Laocoon (la-dk'6-dn) and his sons being 


was weighted inside 
with the stone to make 
it stand firmly. We > 
are told that it took 
'welve years to make 
the statue. 

In these later days 
of Greece an artist 
would sometimes look 
to the time of Phidias 
and would carve a 
stately and serene god- 
dess such as the 
Aphrodite from Melos t 
(me'lds); but most of 1 
the people were no j 
longer interested in the 
old ideal art. They 
preferred rapid and 
tumultuous scenes of L| 
action now, because no ■* L . 

one a t ought be- Thlg j )Ctutl f u i statue, the Victory of Samothrace, 
fore of putting them was set up toward the end of the third century to 

into crnn<» and thrv commemorate a naval victory The figure stands 
into stone, ana Uiey on the prow of a ship, her wings outspread, and her 

seemed newer. Thus draperies beaten back by the wind. She is often 
th* <* Ued to® “Winged Victory.” 



seemed newer. Thus 
the great altar of Zeus 


killed by serpents was 
a popular piece of 
work. Phidias would 
ha\e been shocked lo 
see such mortal things 
put into immortal 
stone. Byt sculpture is 
not a sacred art any 
longer. \rtists line! 
their models am where 
ihcy please. One will 
carve a bent old mar- 
ket woman peddling 
her goods. Others will 
make all sorts of little 
hguics from elail> life 
—ladies out walking in 
their best clothes, 
groups of people gos- 
siping, statues of peo- 
ple dicssing, and many 
othu homely things. 

So it often is, though 
not always, in the his- 
toiy of art. The great, 
majestic works come 


at Pergamon (pfir'ga-mSn), built about a rather early, when the artists reach their 
century after the Colossus — that is, about first full maturity. Then these works of 
170 B.c. — contains a seething battle scene genius remain to be the despair of the 





II i I i Mu u i 

Above is the corner of a room in Pompeii. The in- and scenes from mythology and everyday life. Many 
habitants of this pleasure resort of Italy were fond of their paintings were set in architectural frames of 
of decorating their walls with landscapes, gardens, painted columns and moldings. 



In the center is a statue of an old market woman, by cotta figurines that were once gayly. painted. All 

a Greek artist. To the right and left are dainty terra three were made in the third century B.C. 
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artists that follow. And the later artists and a scarf that is su 
may all too easily descend to more trivial almost white. She 
things, to things that are clever and pretty and we can see only 
rather than heroic and beautiful. Then we have a 

In the Hellenistic days painters grew drinking from a bow 
cleverer than ever at making us see distance remind us of the old s 
and rounded solid things on a flat wall, grapes. For if we a 
They did not draw 
with mere lines any 
more, as the fifth 
century artists had 
done. Polygnotus 
had made the out- 
line of a person so 
clear and beautiful 
that the rest of the 
picture did not 
matter. One wavy 
line could stand well 
enough for a hill. 

Then, during the 
fourth century, the 
painters grew' mar- 
velously clever at 
making daubs with 
the brush that would 
t urn into hair or eyes 
c> muscles, with all 
the shadows in just 
the right places to i 
make a whole person v 
look so solid that L* 
you could hardly be- f* 
lieve he was onlv $ , ^ 
painted. Now, in Photo b> Alinari 

the Hellenistic Age, This painting, called “Flora,” was found near Pompeii. 

the painters plav * a C 0 * 01, It is one of the loveliest things imaginable. Some- 

i *.L one has said that “it is woven of morning vapor and clear 

more and more With sunlight.” Even in a photograph we can see how charm- 

thick snlashin? the wind-blown draperies flutter in the breeze, and 
inicK, spiasning £ ow gwc#fnajr ^ goddesg t0 pluck a flowe y. 

color, and less line. 

A good example may be seen in the picture dates at least from th 
of Hercules discovering his little son. The but in its early days or 
light picks out the little boy's figure as he had their portraits m 
plays on the ground with a fawn. How common thing to see 
heavy and strong the figures are! They people. And very fine 
make us think of the giants on the great Many that we have 
altar of Pergamon. Greeks and Romans in 

One of the loveliest things w*e have from the Egyptian burial 
this time is a picture of a young girl gath- portraits painted to ] 
ering flowers. The background is a beauti- Landscape painting toe 
ful green, while the girl wears a yellow dress ence— to please people s 
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and <i scarf that is such a pale blue as to be 
almost w'hite. She has turned her head, 
and we can see only her round, soft check. 

Then we have a picture - some doves 
drinking from a bowl — that is enough to 
remind us of the old story of Zeuxis and his 
grapes. For if we saw them in color we 
might think we were 
looking at real doves 
out of a window. 
r I here is a mosaic of 
an “Fnswept Din- 
ing Room” that 
seems a sort of joke. 
We can see a 
chicken's leg, an 
empty shell, and 
c\en a mouse gnaw- 
ing at a nut. But 
what would Phidias 
ha\c said about it/ 
“What a silly waste 
of an artist’s time to 
paint a thing like 
this!” 

The Hellenistic 
people weie eager to 
paint almost an\ 
thing e\en down 
to messjjittle things 
of daily life —and 
they certainly had 
the knack of making 
such subjects look 
real. But the best 

was found near Pompeii, things the Ilellcn- 

t things imaginable. Some- j s( j c artists did are 
of morning vapor and clear , . 
aph we can see how charm- their portraits and 
i flutter in the breeze, and iU r \ r i- n( i. nn(1 , 
turns to pluck a flower. iru ir landscape s. 

Portrait painting 
dates at least from the time of Alexander, 
but in its early days only a few great people 
had their portraits made. Now' it was a 
common thing to see portraits of ordinary 
people. And very fine these portraits were. 
Many that we have left were done for 
Greeks and Romans in Egypt, who imitated 
the Egyptian burial rites and had their 
portraits painted to put on their coffins. 
Landscape painting too now came into exist- 
ence— to please people shut up in great cities. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 6 

WHAT THE ROMANS THOUGHT 
BEAUTIFUL 

Xott' For basic information For statist u cl and (urnnt farts, 

not found on this page, tonsult (onsult t/u Richards Year Book 
the general Index , Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How the Romans came to he the reel of film, 11-65 

first art collectors, 11-61 Why the sculptors had to make 

What the Romans inherited from faces as real as wax masks, li- 
the Etruscans, 11-62 69 

How their conquerors and engi- Why the Romans painted their 
neers left monuments far and walls to look like gardens, 11- 
wide, 11-62 71 

Why the Romans erected their The difference between the Greek 
famed aiches, 11-64 and Roman way of doing 

Win the Trajan column is like a things, 1 1—7 1 

Related Material 

Roman bronze work, 12- 14-17 Romanesque architecture in Amer- 

Roman jewelry, 12 105. 122, 124 ica. 11 512, 515 

Roman mosaics, 12 1 10, 115 Roman history, 5 196, 208 

Architecture, 11-427. 458 The decline and fall of Rome, 5- 

Literature, 5 229, 242 245. 254 

Practical Applications 

The building of aqueducts, the from the Roman-* and are 
Roman arch, and the realistic greatly valued to-da\. 
sculpture of faces are gifts 

Leisure-time Activities 

Build a model of a small section Apollo, 11-65 
of a Roman aqueduct, 11-63 Draw a copv of the head of the 

Try to find in the museum or else- emperor Trajan, 1 1 -60 

where statues of Venus and 

Summary Statement 

Greek art and Roman art are wanted majesty and grandeur, 
easily confused, though they are The Romans were the first engi- 
really very different. Whereas neers of any importance, and 
the Greeks strove for simplicity their taste in art reflects this fact, 
and perfection, the Romans 
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I* Held of the Apollo Belvedere, an idealize: 
type which the Romans took over from the Greeki 
and tried to imitate The Romans did far mon 
artistic work when they took real people as then 
models, as you can see from the fine Roman portrait! 
on this page. No. a. A Roman child. No. 4 Portrai 
A *®»an. This fine head and the head of th< 
child are both so real and human that they migh 
easily be taken for people living to-day No 3 Bus 


of Augustus. This great emperor it always idealized 
in art, partly because he was an eftiperor and partly 
because art in his time was particularly under Greek 
influence. No. 5. Portrait of Caractlla. We are not 
surprised to hear that this glowering and sullen em- 
peror did away with his own brother. No 6. Portrait 
7 r !y an » whose strong, homely faee tells us plainly 
that this emperor was a straightforward soldier of 
simpl* habits and shrewd common sense. 
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WHAT the ROMANS THOUGHT BEAUTIFUL 

Captains and Conquerors, Builders of Palaces and Builders of 
Empire, What Would They Love in the Fine Arts f 


0 EARLY dll we know about the glory 
of Greek painting, and a great deal 
that we know about the glory of 
Greek sculpture, comes to us from Roman 
copies of Greek works ihe Roman-* were, 
above all else, soldiers and rulers, and by 
no means such great artists as the Greeks, 
but they seldom missed a good tiling wlu n 
they saw it After they conquered Greece 
they never got over their awe and wonder 


Greeks of the great fifth century had imjulc 
every statue for a special purpose — to go 
on some memorial or in some special place 
in a eeitain temple The Romans took to 
setting up statues as decorations around 
their houses Ihey were the first art col 
lectors, and the> started the trade in an 
tiqucs 

But however much they admired the 
Greeks, the Romans had other things that 


<it the things they found there Xhis hands0III e monument is the thc y alw A > s P ut ahead of mere 

lhe\ brought as m inv of them arch of Titus Because it is so art Ihe vast Roman empire 

° . till simple and so stately m its propor- , , . , , , 

to Rome as t hi y could -books tl3n g lt 1S considered one of the had its own high aims and 

and pictures and statues, and ideals, as we may sec if we 


even authors or artists 

In Rome it became the 
fishion to coj Vi t J things 
Ihe wealth v 
men there 1m 
ported Greek 

statues or had ^ J m 
copies of 
them made 
to set up 
around thur 
houses I o 
the Greeks 
art had been 
•i thing 
to practice 
tirst of all, 
while with 
the Romans 
it became a 
thing to talk 
about a great 


of the Colosseum 



travel at this day 
through the lands that 
Rome once ruled 
T n that part of the 
present land of I ranee 
which was earliest and 
longest Roman, and 
which is still called 
Provence" (pro' 
von\s') — that is, “the 
Province" — there is a 
road that takes vou 
high up along the banks 
of the river Card (gar) 
there vou turn a 
corner rather suddenlv 
and come upon some 
vast arches towering 
over the deep rav me of 
the stream. There are 
three tiers of 
them, one on 
top of another 
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I' ho to li> A1 man 

In telling of Roman art we must not forget to mention 
the Etruscans, those strange people who came to Italy 
from no one knows where, long before Rome was 
founded. Centuries later they were absorbed by the 
great Roman state. The Romans borrowed from them 
many of their clever ways of doing things. The great- 
est art the Romans ever produced, the art of making 
portraits, was inherited from the Etruscans. The 


Romans changed this inherited art to suit themselves, 
for Etruscan portraits were a little too near the truth 
even for the truth-loving Romans. So they mixed 
a little Greek idealism with it. Roman portraits 
might have gone the way of Greek art as other Ro- 
man arts did if the Romans had not wanted truthful 
portraits of their ancestors. Above is an Etruscan 
poxtrait carved upon a buna! urn. 


ind they seem to span the unins and capitals e\er cut by Roman art- 

liver in great bounding ists, and at Antioch, in what is now the land 

leaps. It is wild country J HJL of Turkey, is a great Roman triumphal 

all around, for there are no ^ vMfiTjk arch. In the desert between the Red 

houses near, even to-day. Tt Sea and the Nile, the end of each day N 

was a savage wilderness in the days journey brings you to a Roman camp 

when the Romans came there to Wf* fafrj built to provide shelter for Roman cai- 
build their lovely bridge for carrying ' ' M a\ans journeying to and Irom the 1 ast 

water to the city of Ximes. Now if you look on the map for all 

Far over in the west of Kngland, in Hll^W the plates we ha\e mentioned, you 
the city of Bath, is a pool made by the Spl will see how fai and w ide the anc ient 

Romans and still lined with Roman empire of Rome had tlung its banners 

lead. It holds the mineral water from From every one of those places the 

a great spring which the Romans 11 lip famous Roman roads led straight over 
tapped and which is still in use to-day. the hills to the center of the empire- 

This pool is now what remains of Vl the Rome that is called “the Eternal 

the great Roman swimming City.” 

baths and of the clubhouse What kind of people would give 

which they built over the spring. 1>hoto hy AJinan birth to such an empire? A 

At Segovia (sa-go'vya), in This is one of the master- mighty people who were first of 
Spain, another Roman aqueduct p* ece8 of later Etruscan art, a n great builders: builders of 
stands like a giant looking down is an amazingly lifelike fig- temples and cities, of roads for 
upon the houses of the town. mal2 l a god or hereof his tra ^ c anf l armies, of colonies, of 
Many a mile away, at Baalbek, man, but simply made him law and order. The interest of 
in Syria, is an enormous temple nther homely* *and°a ed wt Eoman lay in making things 

with some of the mightiest col- awkward. work — making a great empire 


umnsiind capitals e\er cut by' Roman art- 
ists, and at Antioch, in what is now the land 
of Turkey , is a great Roman triumphal 
Jh arch. Jn the desert between the Red 
]nh Sea and the Nile, the end of each day N 
jfM journey brings you to a Roman camp 
<3r built to provide shelter for Roman cai- 

■ d\ans journey ing to and Irom the 1 ast 

■ Xow if you look on the map for all 

■ the places we ha\e mentioned, you 

■ will see how' fai ami wide the ancient 
I empire of Rome had tlung its banners 

■ From every one of those places the 
" famous Roman roads led straight over 

the hills to the center of the empire- 
the Rome that is called “the Eternal 
City.” 

What kind of people would give 
nan birth to such an empire? A 
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I*h <to 1»> \ pi nut (i MaIiiI 

This colossal aqueduct, built at Segovia in Spain, hewn stones cleverly fitted together and uncemented, 

probably in the time of Trajan, is made of rough- Old as it is t it is In use to-day. 
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work and making a drain work Aqueducts, 
baths, roads, camps, government- the little 
things and the big ones — were all cared for 
w ith great efficiency. Romans w ere proud t o 
think that wherever the Roman armv went 
i brought order and cleanliness and comfort 
to backward peoples and most of all the 
great privilege of becoming a part of Rome 

How the Romans Carved History in Stone 

They felt a vast pride in their great em- 
pire, in all the men who had built it, and in 
all the deeds that had been done to serve it. 
A Roman general coming home from vic- 
tories far away wanted to set before the 
people a record of just what he had accom- 
plished. Each family remembered proudly 
what the members of their tribe had done, 
and especially the great deeds of their grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers, w ho had laid 
the foundations of Rome's greatness. 

In this way the Romans wanted their art 
to do something w’hich it could not copy 
from the art of Greece. They wanted family 
portraits, and records of great deeds. They 
wanted a history of Rome in statues and 
pictures. 

So they carved their history in stone. It 
was their own story, and they carved it in 
their own way. though they could never 


wholly forget tlu (week \\a\ s oi doing things 
Thus the Vltar of Peace which was set up 
in 13 ad. to commemoiat c the victories oi 
the emperor \ugustus in Spun and Gaul has 
a procession oi people like that of the famous 
Parthenon frie/e (fie/) in Athens. 1 he 
procession docs not move along so smoothh 
to be sure, as the Greek one '"The people 
are standing together 111 a deep crowd, and 
• whole familes are to be seen I 4 or this is no 
procession of ideal iigures, but of n al poisons 
Always very fond of their children, the Ko 
mans have put children in the procession 
too, right in the front row, with togas like 
those of their fathers 

The Celebrated Arch of Titus 

One of the favorite wa>s of telling the 
story of Rome w*as to set up a great arch to 
celebrate a famous victory Usually such 
an arch was placed along the road taken by 
the victorious army when it came back to 
Rome. Thus the celebrated alrch of Titus 
was set up in honor of the capture of Jeru- 
salem in 70 a.d. by the young prince Titus 
Evidently everyone was proud to see so 
young a man lead an army to victory, and 
Titus was a popular hero. The artist who 
carved the reliefs on the arch put all his 
admiration of the hero into his work. The 
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Nos i and 3 Venus, from Cyrene No 2 Minerva, of the Belvedere No 5 The Medici Venus. No 6. 
in the Capitoline Museum in Rome. No 4 The Apollo Apollo, from a house in Pompeu. 


pictures m stone a re \ei> battered now, but 
e\cn )et we can feel the vigor of the champ- 
ing horses and the thrill of pride the soldiers 
felt as they carr> the wonderful seven- 
branchcd candlestick that they ha\e brought 
from the temple at Jerusalem. 

In the Forum of Trajan (tra'j&n) the 


Romans raised a tall column in memor> of 
the mc tones of that emperor over the 
Dacians in the wild country to the north, 
about 100 \ n All around the high column, 
in a great spiral running from the bottom to 
the top, are carvings of Trajan and his army 
in their battles The spiral strip of scenes 



Photos by Ch&uffouritr, Itoius, sod AJinori 

Hoi. i and 3. Statue* of Silemia carrying the infant 
Bacchua. no. a. The Faneee Hercules, a Roman 
copy. The missive body tnd prominent muscles ire 
1 hopeless eziggerition of i lost stitue thit Lysippus 
mide. Wo. 4. Romm sircophigus. No. 5. Aescuiipms, 
the heeler— easily recognized by the smke which 
coils itself shout his stiff. No. 6. The Fsrnese Bull, 
1 H omfp copy of 1 sculpture which belongs to the 


declining srt of the lite Greek world. The srtists 
who mide this imposing group were skillful sculptors, 
but they broke ill the rules which the esrlier Greeks 
hid held so importmt for the miking of truly beiu- 
tiful sculpture. No. 7. A portrait of Commodus, the 
degenente emperor who, though very different in 
chancier, looks much like his philosopher fither, 
Mircus Aurelius. 
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This Roman sarcophagus tells us a great deal about hefs full of strenuous movement Some of the figures 
Roman art It is reaUy Greek art transformed not are Greek types The figure on the right, for instance, 
early Greek art, but the art which appeared after the reminds us of Olympian Zeus. Others are but slightly 
conquests of Alexander. It was fond of crowded re- idealized portraits 



t non by Almarl 

This famous statue of Marcus Aurelius stands on the people From this statue and from coins we can 
Capitolina Hill in Rome- a fine and imposing monu- recognize several other portraits of the “good em- 
inent to a kindly emperor who spent his life studying peror” , all show him with curly hair and curly beard, 
philosophy and working for the welfare of the Roman raised eyebrows and rather prominent eyes* 

<*7 




This famous relief comes from the arch of Titus and spoils — among them the seven-branched candlestick 
shows part of the triumphal procession of that young cf geld from the great Temple at Jerusalem. The 
emperor. Servants marching before his chariot carry relief is full of life and movement. 



Photo* by Allium 

This slab comes from the Altar of Peace, which was art inspired this stately procession, but the individuals 
set up in the Field of Mars in Rome to honor Augustus are not idealized. They are real people— members 
for his many deeds in bringing about peace. Greek of the Emperor’s family. 
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winds up the column, running a little like a family gathered daily to do homage to the 

reel of moving-picture film, and showing spirits of their dead. Now nothing could 

one action after another, with Trajan him- be more exact than a mask made right on 

self appearing in each new action. The a man’s face; and when an artist carved any 

carvers of the columns did not care much other portrait of the same man, the family 

about making a beautiful design. What expected a precise likeness, because they had 

they wanted was real history, with all the the features of the man so clearly before 

little details they could . „ them So the sculptors did their best to 

show. Instead of a plain ^ people look real. Roman por- 

background they showed /' trait sculpture is very interesting for that 

camps and forts, buildings reason. It shows us the very im- 

:ind trees. Some of the l^jr / 'JWLI age of the men who built up the 

heads are very finely fcg kAjjA/MT ABfijEr Eternal City and its empire, 

carved, like that of Trajan though it docs not lead us into the 

with his son Hadrian lie- realms of ideal beauty, where the 

hind him. great Greek statues take us. 

Some of the people on these The portrait statues are usually 

carvings have wonderfully in- single heads. In the “Portrait of 

tcresting faces. The Romans *JBL an Unknown Roman,” we may 

loved to make good likenesses VP Tvflk see the kind of man who sat in the 

and they really left us the A V M Roman senate or drew up the laws 

fates of their builders of cm- of Tn another we see a 

pirc. The Ron' ii. mnei ors al- Jf soldier with the set jaw of a man 

ways had their port rails carved of action. The Roman sculptors 

to leave behind them as a r ^| B|[g\ even took to noticing ugly 

record of their glory. ^ features very carefully— the 

Augustus, first of the last thing that the greater 

emjK'rors, stands with Greeks would have 

his stall of office dreamed of copying— and 

in his left hand mV VjdB in the later days of Rome 

and holds out his Vra| the sharp eyes of the art- 

and guide ^^*5 % H portrait of Cara- 

]>eople. A coin of calla is dark an<i 

the timeof Trajan rhuU ' H#m * sullen, with an c\il 

shows this emperor as a «nt^%!c.?once made^stotu^V ■'boy Gvist in the mouth that 
strong and fearless general, •»* ASA! ™ kes > ou S la<1 >’ wu arC n ° l 

verv (liffcrcnt in figure from group, but only a sculptor of this late pe- his encm\ . 
any likeness ever carved by riod would * SUbjeCt Thc ^mans learned their 

the gracious and thoughtful painting from the Greeks, 

Greeks. The emperor Marcus Aurelius sits but their paintings, like their sculpture, 


Photo liy ('hauflouncr. Home 


. on horseback. It gives one a stately air to 
be carved sitting proudly on a horse. But 
Marcus Aurelius was a gentle man, and his 
horse looks more fiery than he. 

And the empciors were not thc only 
people to have their portraits made. Each 
good Roman family had a room where it put 
the wax masks of the family ancestors. The 
place was like a portrait gallery, where the 


served the Roman empire. There wen' 
paintings of the great deeds of Roman 
history, just as there were carvings of them 
There was many a picture of victorious 
generals. Just because thc picture showed 
a real man, and because thc Romans wanted 
the whole story of their annals to be right, 
the artist had to take great care with the 
whole scene. He had to put the trees and 




Photos by Alinaxi 

To the left ebove is a Pompeuan copy of a painting painted many of that famous sculptor’s statues. To 
of Perseus and Andromeda by Nicias of Athens, who the right above is a Pompeuan painting which shows 
lived at the time of Praxiteles. He is said to have the young Achilles learning to read. 


v 





In the House 01 the Vettii at Pompeii are long friezes strenuously occupied with important duties. Above 

only a few inches high showing tiny cupids very they are selling fragrant garlands of flowers. 



* v&M * J * 

Photo by Ghftuffourier Rome 


Others of the little cupids are making wine, selling done themselves. Others are engaged in chariot 
oil, and working gold with anvil, hammer, and bel- racing, and still others drive crabs and dolphins 
lows — doing all the things the Pompeiians must have through the shimmering waves. 
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hills in the right places, and show what the 
town really looked like. No ideal or sym- 
bolic town or tree would do. These Roman 
l>ainlings had to be as much like photographs 
as possible. The general might come to 
look at the picture and say, “That hill is too 
far to the right. I stood right by it, and 1 
could see the town gate from where I stood. 
You must do that over.” The Greeks had 
never cared much whether the geography 
was right, if only it made a beautiful picture. 
The Romans wanted the facts in the case, 
even if they had to give up some of the 
beauty of the scene. 

The Romans of the better class lived 
pleasant lives in their pleasant houses. The 
rooms were all built around a courtyard. 
Instead of having windows on the outside, 
the rooms got light and air from the court- 
yard. That left a good deal of smooth wall, 
and the Romans decorated it with painting. 
Sometimes they copied Greek paintings, and 
sometimes they painted “make-believe 1 ’ win- 
dows and columns. Sometimes they put in 
little figures, such as one of Cupid riding on 
a crab. These paintings, which often were 
playful, were done in very bright color, 
usually with a red background, for the rooms 
were dark their only light came through 
the door to the courtyard. 

Of course the pictures were not all playful. 


Sometimes they contained no figures at all. 
The wall would just be painted away, and 
a person in the room would find himself ap- 
parently in a lovely garden, possibly with 
fountains in front, and with trees with birds 
in them beyond. These would be done so 
cleverly that one could hardly believe it was 
nothing but color on a flat wall. 

The Romans were very fond of landsca])e 
painting. It made their rooms seem spacious 
and restful, and it gave the artist a chance 
to show how clever he was at making one 
see the distance. There are many fascinating 
pictures from the stories of the Greek my- 
thology, placed in dreamy Italian land- 
scapes. There is Ulysses visiting the Under- 
world, for instance. And there are pictures 
of the beautiful harbor of Naples, and of the 
Roman warships, which look remarkably 
solid and real. 

Greek art and Roman art lie so close to- 
gether that it is easy to confuse them. But 
in reality the Greeks and the Romans liked 
very different wa\s of doing things. The 
Greeks strove for simplicity and perfection. 
The Romans liked majesty, and also pro- 
duction on a grand scale. The Greeks liked 
ideal people, while the Romans liked the 
people they knew. Each kind of art has ib 
own virtue, but there can be no doubt which 
is the higher kind. 


This fine portrait in 
marble was made by 
a Roman artist of the 
first century. His 
work ia full of power 
and truth to fife. 



If the dour old Ro- 
man whose face we 
see here were to 
come to life again, we 
should certainly be 
able to recognize him 
from this portrait. 


Photo by Metropolitan Mumuu o! Art 
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Reading Unit 
No. 7 


THE CRADLE OF CHRISTIAN ART 

Note: For basic information For statistical and cum nt fat ts, 
not found on this page , consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index , Vol. 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

What followed the decline of the Where the name “B>/antine M 
Roman empire? 11 74 comes from, 11 78 

Why the early Christians had to The Byzantine love of gold, n 
depend upon borrowed sym- 79 

hols, 11 74 What happened when Justinian 

How the first Christian churches brought the East and West to- 
were put together from sal- gether, 11 81 

vaged material, n 75 Why Byzantine art lingered for 

Why the early Christians turned so long, 11-81 
to mosaics, 11-77 

Things to Think About 

How did the fact that the early and materials to do with the 

Christians lived and worshiped de\e*opment of a new art' 

in fear affect the development How did Oriental influences affec t 
of their art? the Roman art adopted by the 

What had the lack of education Christinas? 

Related Material 

Persecution and martyrdom of 5 405. He builds Santa So- 

Christians in ancient Rome, 5- phia, n 446 
273-274 The decline and fall of the Ro- 

Christ brought before Pilate, 5- man empire, 5 24s. ^S4 

132 The history of the Jews, 5 1 1 7-29 

The Byzantine empire, 5-287- Goths in the Byzantine empire, 
289 5-289 

Justinian I, Byzantine emperor, 

Practical Applications 

There is a peculiar charm about pled with sincere feelings, that 

the crudity and stiffness, cou- is found in early Christian art. 

Summary Statement 

With the breaking up of the its usefulness. Working in the 

Roman empire, art came to a greatest poverty, the first Chris- 

standstill until its painful revival tian artists strove for beauty and 

with the growth of Christianity. meaning, and finally attained it 

Then came a new realization of in a new art. 
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Little by little, Christianity began to spread over the a great organization, and the noble as well as the 
Roman world. Stertiu * *th a handful of faithfi 1 men humbler classes came into its fold. Above is the 
who had known and loved Christ, it grew rapidly into apostle Paul preaching to a Roman lady. 

The CRADLE of CHRISTIAN ART 

Even When They Were Driven to Worship in Fear under the 
Ground, the Early Christians Were Starting a Fine Art 
That Would One Day Be the Glory of Their 
Churches All over Europe 


S EVER has the world seen gi eater 
works of art than those given lo it 
by the ancient Greeks. In fact, 
there arc many men who think that m all 
the years since their time wc have never 
again risen to a height so lofty as that of 
the best among the great Greek artists. 

It was the Romans who carried some form 
of Greek art through all the stretches of 
their vast empire, covering neaily all the 
known world. Of course the Romans were 
different enough from the Greeks, and thev 
made something very different of the art 
they learned from Greece; but their crafts- 
man spread the Greek and Roman art all 
through the world. In one of our former 
stories we have told how they did this. 
Then, after many a century, the vast 


Roman empire died. It simply decayed, 
and broke up into pieces; and a thousand 
more soars were to pass before a new set of 
nations was to rise out of the ruins and grow 
into the ones wc know 7 to-day. 

What happened to the art of the world 
when the great empire fell apart? That is 
the story wc must now begin to tell. 

The Roman empire first split into two 
great parts, the Eastern and the Western 
empiies. The Eastern empire went on its 
w ly for another thousand years and more, 
down to 1453; and as we shall see, it de- 
v eloped a great new* art all its own. 

The Western empire died in the year 476. 
At least that is the date we always put down 
in our histories, but of course we know that 
no such structure ever topples on a given 
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day. It had been crumbling long before; 
and yet its power over the mind of man, in 
the arts as in all other things, lasted for a 
long time afterward. This empire remained 
the biggest thing that had ever come to pass 
in history; and what really happened was 
that for many a long year the influence of 


and put it to their use. The figure of a 
shepherd carrying a lamb had often appeared 
in Greek and Roman pictures, and the 
Christians copied that figure for the picture 
of their Good Shepherd, the Saviour of the 
world. 

The figure of the peacock had been a Ro- 


Rome went right on as 
the main influence in the 
world. This was as true 
in the arts as in any other 
work of man. With what- 
ever changes might come, 
Roman art remained the 
standard for the Western 
world. 

Yet the peace and order 
of the Roman rule did 
slowly die, and for some 
four hundred years there 
followed a disorganized 
scramble of new peoples 
for power. In those years 
few* men had very much 
time to think about the 
fine arts. W r hcn they did 
do any work in art, they 
naturally took the easiest 
way — they copied from 
the Romans. And the 
more ignorant and more 
confused they were, the 
w’orse became their 
copies. 

But there was one new 
thing in that decaying 
world which was slowly 
to build up a new system 



man symbol (sTm'bftl), or 
emblem, for immortality, 
and the Christians 
adopted it as a beautiful 
ornament for their tombs. 
They found such symbols 
very useful; the symbols 
could stand for things 
that were \ery hard in- 
deed to show in pictures. 
The early C hristians were 
so poor that they could 
have no tine caning, but 
they made up a simple 
language of s\mbols for 
their pictures, which told 
a great deal to those who 
could understand Many 
of these s\ mbols ha\ e 
come right down to our 
time, and are now to be 
seen in churches e\erv 
where, i or instance, the 
early Christians made 
much of the first letters 
in the Gretk words which 
meant “Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour/’ Those 
first letters in Greek are 
1X0 VS ,and put together 
in this way the\ spell the 


on the ruins of the old PhoU)ly 


Greek word for 1 fish ’ 


°. n %t n r a ,T ar< rl h Thi. .Utu. of the Good Shepherd belong, to ™us the picture , f a fish 

it. the little flame of the early Christian times. The figure of a shepherd came to be a symbol for 

Christian religion was cmr p4 n 8 * lamb had often appeared in Greek Snvimir and sn 

v^nnsuan religion was and Roman art, and the Christians copied that int ^ auour > all(l so re * 

siowly brightening into a figure for the picture of their Good Shepherd, mains in many a cathe- 
great light that would fi- thc Saviour of the world# dral f 0 our j a y was 


nally dim the old pagan ways. And we easy to carve or paint a fish, and every 


must now tell the story of the art that came 
with this new religion — the story of early 
Christian art. 

At first the Christians were so poor and 
so despised that they had to meet in secret. 
When they wanted a tombstone or an altar 
they simply took some old Roman carving 


good Christian knew what it meant. And 
so it was with various other symbols, which 
were gradually forming something new in 
art. 

When their days of persecution were over, 
in the fourth century, the Christians could 
come out of hiding and begin to build their 
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Photo b> Almari 

Here in the gloomy catacombs under the church of are said to have rested before they were removed to 

St. Sebastian, the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul the churches which now bear their names. 

churches. They wanted to make the Lord’s could get from some old Roman building 

house as beautiful as possible, but they were that no one was using — just as poor people 

still too poor to employ good artists. So to-day go and salvage old wood and bricks 

they did the best they could. When they to build a house. If the Christians could 

needed columns they simply took any they not get enough from one building, they had 
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to gather other columns 
from another building, 
often of a different 
height and kind. 
Then they 
might have to 
put in extra 
blocks at the 
top or bottom 
to make the 
columns 
match. 

When they 
could not find 
any convenient 
Roman build- 
ing, they had 
make columns 
their own. But the 
tools for doing this 
were not very good 
in those days. Stone 
cutters usually had 
only a drill that 
punched holes. 

They tried to copy 



l’lmtiw t»\ Vlinari 


To the right is a Byzantine column from the 
church of St Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, 
and above is a nearer view of its capital. In- 
stead of modeling each leaf of his plant de- 
sign, as a Roman artist would have done, so 
that lights and shadows would play upon it 
and bring out its form, the sculptor made a 
fiat design and cut out the stone behind it, 
so that his pattern is like lace upon a dark 
. . - - T> background. He was really trying to copy the 

1n<* capitals OI Ko- Roman way of making capitals, and this was 


nun columns faith- 
fully, but the result 
was rather different 
from the original. 
You can make a de- 


as near as he could come to it. 


This is the sarcophagus of Archbishop Theo- 
dore, from the church of St. Apollinftre m 
Classe, in Ravenna. It is really a lovely piece 
of carving, with its simple but very effective 
design of peacocks - symbols' of eternity 


sign by punching fruiting vines, and sacred monograms of Christ. 


holes in the stone, 
but not the same 
kind of thing that 
you can make by 
carving it patiently 
with a chisel. And so 
t hese early Ch rist ia n 
capitals look very dif- 
ferent from the Roman 
ones they were meant 
to copy. 

But at least the 
Christians put some 
churches together. The 
next thing was to make 
them beautiful. The 
inside was the impor- 
tant part. It needed 
color, and one way of 
getting color was to 
paint pictures on the 
walls This would 
make a gay interior, 
and would help to tell 
the story of Christ to the con- 
gregation. 

Those old pictures on the 
w r alls have not lasted very well 
through all these hundreds of 
years. But luckilyfor us, the 
early Christians took to using 
another kind of decoration that 
is hard and lasting, and has kept 
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its color for us to see even to-day. That was 
mosaic (mo-za'Ik); it consisted of tiny bits 
of colored glass or marble all fitted together 
to make a picture. The Romans had often 
put mosaic pictures on their fr 
tloors, and the Christians ' 
took to putting such pic- 
lures on the church walls, R 

where one could see them 
better. 

At the start they copied 
from Roman mosaics, with 
their twining vines and 
ilowers. Sometimes they 
made pictures of crowds of 
people in rapid motion, all $ 
done in the sketchy way of 
the Roman painters. For 
instance, in the great church 
of St. Mary in Rome there 
are mosaics of the children 
of Israel crossing the Reel Mmw 

Sea. The wave Ins curled T „ „ ... „ 



apse of this church found that a few large 
figures showed much better from the distance . 
than a crowd of small ones. In the center 
of the picture Christ sits on a throne of gold 
r ^ studded with gems. His 
, raiment is of gold, and so is 
the cross above Him on 
Mount Calvary. Around 
Him are grouj)ed some of 
v Ilis friends, though their 
figures have been sadly 
shortened in a rebuilding of 
the church. In the old days 
the mosaic reached much 
farther down than it does 
now. Above in Heaven are 
the four symbols that stand 
for the four writers of the 
goqnds- a man for St. Mat- 
thew', a lion for St. Mark, 
an o\ for St. Luke, and an 
eagle for St. John. I)o you 
k remember that we saw 


ilLa - Wei*, luiui. in a third century Roman tomb where a m 

back on the left to make a group of Christians —among them the these creatures made into 
4 i f it \ r\ family of the Aurelu buried their dead. r i 1 * , 

path of yellow sand. On many early Christian frescoes have been onc ^ ir hack in ancient 

ihe right we can see the found. One of them, the picture of an B a |i\lnn/ 

ii. c i/ apostle, is shown above. , p : 


walls of Egypt with their 

watch towers. The scene is full of life. 

This kind of picture looks very well on a 
flat wall; but the most important surface for 
a picture in a Christian 
church was curved 
like the inside of a 
shell. It was the 
ceiling of the apse 
(aps) or of the far end 
of the church, where 
the altar stood and w here 
your eye first rested as 
you entered at the door. 

There is a church in 
Rome that was built , proba- 
bly as far back as ,384 rholM> ,. y , 


The most interesting 
things in this mosaic are the walls and 
towers in the background. We suppose from 
old maps and drawings that they picture the 
main street of Jerusalem as it looked in 
those days, some 350 years after Christ. 

When we look 
at this fine pic- 
ture we must try 
to remember that 
it is made up of 
thousands of tiny 
squares fitted into 
a mosaic. Instead 
of the marble pieces 
x that the Romans used 

. . .. , . . in their mosaics, each of 
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over the house of a Roman Here you see the difference between the these tiny squares is made 
senator named Pudens (pfi'- ‘in of tw0 P ieccs of .g lass > with 

dens). This man was surely spit© of his many handicaps the Byzantine colors worked in between 
an important figure among artist has ma and 8 beautSfuf. ***** ° nginal them. The glass lies on the 
the early Christians; in- surface and glitters in the 

deed, the stories tell us that he was a friend light. The mosaic artist also loved to use 
of St. Peter. The church built over his house real gold in their work, and the bright metal 


is named for his daughter, St. Fudcntiana. 
The artist who designed the mosaic for the 


gave a resplendent effect. 

The clumsy hands of the workmen could 
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This amusing mosaic tells the story of Noah. It be- real these figures are, yet in what a lively way they 
longs to a group of thirteenth century mosaics m the tell their story! Their draperies show some trace of 
church of Saint Mark, in Venice. How stiff and un- earlier, classic styles. 


not lay the pieces quite evenly in the plaster, 
and each piece catches the light at a different 
angle, to give off thousands of little sparkles. 
The candlelight reflected from all these little 
bits of bright glass makes the dim church 
seem to be set with jewels 

The New City of Constantine 

While the Christians in Rome were strug- 
gling to make their churches beautiful with 
very little money, those in the Eastern empire 
were far wealthier. In 513 \.d the emperor 
Constantine adopted Christianity as the re- 
ligion of the state. This might have meant 
new' wealth and power for the Christians in 
Rome, and indeed Constantine began by 
building some great churches there; but he 
found the old pagan w’ays very hard to up- 
root, and he finally left the city of St. Peter 
to build himself a new capital in the East, 
lie chose the site of the old Greek city of 
Byzantium (bf-zan'sht-iim) and renamed it 
Constantinople in his own honor. This city 
remained the capital of the Eastern empire 
until the Turks captured it in 1453. Its art 
is called Byzantine (bT-zan'tln). It was the 
Christian art of the East. 

At first the Eastern art was very much 
like the early Christian art in any other place, 
for the mighty Roman empire had set the 
style in the East as it had in every other 


part of the world. But the Eastern empire 
included Greece, and that soon made a good 
deal of difference. A strong Greek intluence 
was soon at woik jn the art of the B}/antinc 
craftsmen. 

Nor is that all, bv any means. East is 
east, and West is west, as we have been so 
often told; and alwavs in e\ er\ J astern art 
there has been a lo\e of splendor and of 
lavish decoration which have made any 
Western art look a little sober in comparison. 
It is those* traits which we call oriental, and 
they soon began to show in the Christian 
art of the Eastern empire. 'I lie Christians 
there, with the Emperor behind them, could 
afford to do things on a grand sc.de, and their 
art grew more and more luxuriant. 

When Byzantine Art Was Born 

Apparently even their best workmen did 
not have such good tools or training as the 
artists of the old Greek and Roman da>s. 
But they had their eyes open. Some work- 
man who had set out with his drill to copy 
the capital of a Corinthian column must have 
become disgusted, and decided that nobody 
could make curly leaves with nothing but a 
drill. He may have sat back on his heels 
and looked at the stone with which he had 
been struggling, only to decide that it was a 
sad mess -at least if it pretended to look 
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In an exquisite setting of gold, silver, enamel, and 
jewels stands the Madonna, with illustrious persons on 
either side of her. This is a detail from the famous 

like ,i Corinthian capital It dimply did not 
look like that. 

Hut tlii". artist was an easterner, with an 
e\e for patterns, and he started to look at 
his work in another way Suppose lie pave 
up tr\mg to make it look Corinthian. The 
drill holes already made a rather pretty de- 
sign in the stone. How about tr\ing to see 
what sort of pattern lit* could make with 
such holes? So he made a new kind of capi- 
tal. It was like lacework in stone; and with 
such an event Roman art died and Byzantine 
art was born 

The Gorgeous Art of the East 

In the East people ha\e an c*\c for color 
as well as for patterns. 'I he\ make the mo^t 
gorgeous rugs in the world. They love to 
put patterns even on the outside of a build- 
ing, and to lavish colors in all sorts of places. 
The art of the mosaic was a great delight to 
them. In the West the workers in mosaic 
started in a small way with the apse. In the 
East they set the whole inside of a church 
aglow with it. The edifice seems to be liter- 
ally built of rich color. 

They loved gold for a background. They 


“Pala d’ Oro, M an altarpiece which is considered one 
of the world's treasures. It is Eyzantine werk, and 
was made in Constantinople in the twelfth century. 

would make a whole* chuich glitter with hun- 
dreds of thousands of tiny squares of gold. 
The\ put pictures into mosaic, just as did 
the artists in the West, but they made them 
more rigid and less human. The Eastern 
Christians were not suie they wanted their 
pictures to look like real persons. A strangely 
beautiful still madonna with great e\es was 
th( kind of iigdH that they thought it rever- 
ent to make of a hea venh person. After all, 
they felt, these holy beings did not have 
bodies like ou* own, and they must look dif- 
ferent They are very beautiful and very 
bright in color, as they stand out brilliantW 
against the gold background. 

Of course the B\ /an tine artists did not 
work in mosaic alone. T hey were marvelous 
painters and i\ory carvers, and they made 
fine picture books as well. In the earlier 
days, when they ueie still copying Greece 
a* 1 Rome, they uere more likely to paint 
lively and dashing figures, as in the story of 
Joshua. Later the figures grew more rigid, 
like the saints in the mosaics, staring sedateh 
out of their wide, bright eyes. 

The city of Ravenna in Italy is a very in- 
teresting place because it was the meeting 
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Above is an icon, or image, of the Virgin. This strange This ivory cover for a sacred book was made in the 
and lovely figure was painted in the sixteenth century, fifth century and comes from Ravenna. The lux- 

but it ia easy to see that it belongs to an old style that unous people of that day liked their books bound m 

goes back to Byzantium. gold, silver, and ivory, and set with jewels. 


place of East and West. The later 
k oman emperors in the West made 
it their capital. Ambassadors went 
back and forth between the court 
at Ravenna and the one at Con- 
stantinople. Byzantine artists and 
Byzantine ideas came to Ravenna 
and gave to it more of the Eastern 
art than any other Western city 
ever knew. And through Ravenna 
many traits of the Byzantine art 
spread into Italy. 

In fact, the two rulers who made 
Ravenna famous both lived for a 
time in Constantinople. 

First there was Calla Placidia. 
She was the daughter of a famous 
Roman emperor called Theodosius, 
and she was brought up at Con- 



toiy no enemy had c\er enteied 
her gaU> before as a conqueror 
People said the world was coming 
to an end. ^ 

Calla Placidia happened to be in 
Rome during that famous suik 
Because she was so bt dutiful a pun 
u ss, she was earned off as a captn c\ 
One of the Gothic chieftains fell in 
lo\e with her and married her. He 
was the brother of the famous Ala- 
ric fal'a-nk), who had led the Goths 
when the*} took Rome. When Ala- 
ric died, the lule of captured Italy 
fell to his brother and to Galla 
Placidia. 

During her days of power, Galla 
Placidia made Ravenna a place of 
beauty. She inspiicd many build- 


stantinople. Her brother Ilono- In this ivory relief the East ings and paintings and mosaics, 
rius was emperor when the Goths daMiTdwpV^ Co- Rcmembeiing what she had seen 

(g6th) came marching down nnthian columns belong to in Constantinople, she loved to 
through Italy and captured rich ornament toty^lof have these buildings all lined with 
Rome. The sack of Rome in the the East. The whole effect mosaic pictures, and when she 
>ear 410 was a terrible event, we can see that the artist did died she was laid away in a lovely 
Rome captured 1 In all her his- not d ° mosaic tomb - 
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It is in Ravenna still. On the outside it 
looks like a plain little house, hut inside 
it is like a jewel box. Galla Placidia must 
have loved blue, for her tomb is the bluest 
thing one can imagine. Walls and ceiling 
are all made of sparkling blue mosaic. 
Lip above your head is a gold cross with 
stars clustered around it in the blue mosaic 
sky. On the walls tall saints in bright robes 
look out at you. A great vine curls up over 
the ceiling in one alcove. In another sits 
the Good Shepherd in gold and royal purple, 
with Ilis sheep all turning their gentle faces 
toward Him. 

After Galla Placidia a Goth ruled at Ra- 
venna under the famous name of Theodoric 
(the-od'o-rtk). He too had lived at Con- 
stantinople, and he liked the Eastern way of 
building in colors. The buildings of his day 
are bright with mosaic, too, though not so 
fine as those of Galla. She was, after all, a 
blue-blooded princess who knew' about tine 
arts, and Thee, luin. is still a little rough 
and savage. He belonged to the new' race 
that was beginning to take Europe away 
from such people as Galla Placidia. Hut the 
day of the Goths had not yet fully arrived. 

First came a great emperor named Jus- 
tinian (jus-tTn'T-un), who brought the East 
and West together once again, for a filial 
stand against the barbarians. Justinian was 
a great builder, like the Roman emperors of 
older days. To him we owe one of the 
mightiest churches ever built the church of 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople. It was 
dedicated two years before his death, on 
Christmas morning in the year 563; and 
though it is now a Turkish mosque, it re- 
mains the greatest sight in the ancient city 
over which it towers. 

Justinian also built churches and palaces 
at Ravenna. There you can see him and 


his empress still— in their robes of state in 
mosaic pictures on the wall of the church of 
St. Vitale (vc-Ui'la). Perhaps he and his 
empress are taking part in the dedication of 
the church. What gorgeous gold and jewels 
they wear! Their clothes are stiff with em- 
broidery, and even their shoes are jeweled. 

Their figures are very long, and their eyes 
are egg-shaped; and figures and eyes of this 
sort were to stay in fashion for a long time. 
Not until about 1200 did people begin to try 
something else. The famous church of 
St. Mark in Venice, with its oriental beauty 
due to the connections between Venice and 
the East, is all aglow* with such strange, 
richly-clad figures. 

In the East this kind of drawing suited the 
people so well that they might never have 
changed it if the Mohammedans had not 
come to capture Constantinople in 1453, and 
to wipe away the Christian art there. Some 
of the artists lied to the West and taught 
their ways to Westerners. In the outhing 
countries where the Turks did not penetrate, 
the older kind of art kept right on. In Russia 
to-day you will find village churches with 
just such pictures as we have been describing. 
They are now' called ikons (i'ktfn)— a word 
which comes from the Greek and means 
images. 

One of the reasons why art kept on in its 
old ways was that after Justinian there were 
hard times all over the empire, and no one 
had the time to learn new* ideas, or the wealth 
for earn ing them out. East and West were 
split apart again, and there was a mad 
scramble for thrones. The East went its 
own wav, growing ever more and more ori- 
ental. The West had to grapple with those 
Goths who were the ancestors of the people 
of our day. In a later story we shall see 
what these rude men did in the arts. 


The four bronze horses 
which stand above the great 
arch of the church of Saint 
Mark's in Venice have had 
many admirers— and many 
adventures. They were 
made in Graeco-Roman 
times, and were once part of 
a chariot group. One of 
them is shown here. 



Photo b> Mntruimlitan Museum of Art 


One of the earliest admirers of 
these horses was the doge En- 
rico Dandolo, who brought them 
to Venice after he had helped 
to take Constantinople in 1204. 
Then Napoleon carried them off 
to Paris — where they might still 
be if Francis of Austria had not 
returned them to Venice in 1815. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 8 


WHEN THE ART OF THE WORLD 
WAS MADE ANEW 

Note: For basic information For \tatisfit aland current fat ts f 
not found on this page, consult consult the R /chords Year Rook 
the general Index, Yol. 15 Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Why the fine arts wilted and before people could read, they 
nearly died before the Goths learned their stories from the 
settled down, 11 84 walls of their churches, n 88 

Why the Christian monks made Why we do not know the names 

the finest picture books, 11-84 of the artist-workmen, 11 88 
What the Romanesque artist did How religious travels began, 11 
to the capitals of his columns, go 

11 86 Win the Romanesque was a prel 

How the Romanesque spread un- ude to one of the world s great 

til it became the art of all periods, 11 90 

Europe, 11-87 

Things to Think About 

What had the ancient trade What had the establishment of 

routes from the East to do with the system of abbe\s to do 

the art of Charlemagne's time? with art' 

Why was all art sacred art after What was the meat reward of the 
the decline of the Roman em- Romanesque artisan' 
pire? 

Related * Material 

History of the Middle Ages, Charlemagne, 12 *(>8 

Chapter I, 5 -263 Richard the Lion-hearted, 12 

History of England, Chapter I, 371 

6-1 History of France, Chapter I, 6 

History of Ireland, Chapter I, 6- 164 

143 History of Germany, < hapter I, 

What the first churches were like, 6 204 
11 440 

Leisure-time Activities 
Make a drawing for a page of il- n 86 

luminated manuscript, n 84 Try to find examples of Roman- 

Make a simple clay model of a esque sculpture on the churches 

scene on a Romanesque capital, near your home, 11 89 

Summary Statement 

The Romanesque period Gothic. In a great surge of re- 
marked the change from the old ligious feeling the conquerors of 

classic art of Rome to the new the Roman empire brought to art 

religious art that was to be called an originality which was to go far. 
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WHEN the ART of the WORLD WAS MADE ANEW 

When Great Rome Fell in Ruin, the Fine Arts Almost Vanished 
from Europe; but Here We See Them Growing Up Again , 
among the Conquering Barbarians, into Something 
of Which the Old Romans Never Dreamed 


0 TKE all the other things that go to 
make up a civilization, the fine arts 
grew to a perfection in the ancient 
world and spread all through it. 'I hen, like 
all the other things, they suffered a 
decay. We have told the tale of their fr*, 
rise and fall in our former stories of / '•: 


come down to us to-day in our modem world. 

To get a picture of Europe about se\en 
hundred vears after Christ, it is well to take 
a map with the old Roman empire marked 
on it. Of course the Roman empire 
stretched o\er into Asia and Africa 
too, but we are now talking only of 


rise and tali m our tormer stories ot L \ loo, out we are now talking only oi 

the arts, and of their eel ij>se under the ffk . ' the western part of the world. Take 

conquering Goths (goth). Xow w r e > our hand and co\er up e\erything 

must begin over and see how these «*|?i ^ d \ ' except the southern half of Spain and 

Goths and their descendants began to JjTi W| J • the north and west of England— and 

c reate the new aits which have i Ireland Your hand stands for the 

Most of the beautIM Celtic crosses 1T, ^n from the north who came 

that are found on the Biitibft Isles date ' * down and blotted out 
from the time of the Norse ,/v f ..... , 

invasions, and some par- t V ^ A cnili/ation everywhere 

Scotland ‘be” clear Sk of . -V ^ \ ft b ** SP ,° l f S 

that fact. But there is little , j * .V l |S ' M il\' L V| fijbrCv L.«lv tf LI y ou ^ ave left 

*>“ the crosses of Ireland to ( < V* ‘ This cross uncovered 

remind us of those fierce vi- t f comes from unt v _ 


Most of the beautlf* 1 Celtic crosses 
that are found on the Bntisn Isles date 
from the time of the Norse „ 

invasions, and some par- 
ticularly those of Iona, in jfc i 

ScoUand bear clear traces of 1 , » w a . > 

that fact. But there is little . j i .Vr)' 

'in the crosses of Ireland to f % " 

remind us of those fierce vi- t ^ 

kings and their strange runes. * 

We find, instead, memories of x 

the ancient East. On the cross to the ' 
right are lions rending their prey a N 
favorite subject with artists of Western 
Asia for many, many centuries. We find 
Eastern touches, too, in the way the figures 
are cut and in the way they are grouped to- 
gether. A Celtic cross may be known by the 
circle which always surrounds the point where 
the bars cross. The central group on the cross 
shown here represents the Crucifixion. Above 
it are shown Moses, Aaron, and Hur, whose 
story you will find in the Book of Exodus, 
m the Bible. On the 
shaft of the cross are 
three panels showing x 1 
incidents in the life 
of St. Columba, who 
carried Christianity 
to Scotland. 


lift Wi 5‘ north and west of England- and 
Ireland Your hand stands for the 
V? men from the north who came 

^ down and blotted out 

^ cixili/ation everywhere 

^ fa excc pt in the little spots 
P t„ you have left 

>}W SSSloI Though i. 

%S\ . 'M ‘graved".' not ** 

fy? Celtic inscnption: “A Strictly exact 

if Kf IB' r."'*: “s; <ws »in pvo 

f|V \ this cross.” Muiredach a pretty fair 

!\LT I was the second abbot of ^ q{ ^ 

happened. 

The Goths 
did not mean 
to blot things 
out. Thc\ 
greatly ad 
mired what 


V : 4 

res / ; th 

to- I M T I' * wi 
the 1 } S||A " « f\ M 


Monaster 
boice. “■ 
worthy man 
for he must 
have been 
worthy to 
have made so 
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they found in the south. Some of them had 
been through the East and had brought 
with them some pretty bits of art that had 
caught their eye — like the horn of Upas 
which some Saxon chief carried all the way 
to England. 

No one likes to have strange people come 
and seize his possessions. 

It is human nature to 
defend them, and there 
was bound to be a quar- 
rel when the Goths came 
into Southern Europe 
and wanted it for their 
own. During the years 
of quarrel the fine arts jSjfr 
did not have a chance. * 

They wilted and nearh 
died before the Goths 
had won their fight and 
settled down. 

But first wc may say 
a word about the places 
the Goths did not touch, 

They did not do much 
in Spain because they 
h,»d no time. The Arabs a**, 
came along from the '»*** 

° On UaIv Tet« nfF +Via rw 




monks from Rome came and founded col- 
onies among the Irish. They built churches 
which are now gone; and they made fine 
carvings and jewelry, and above all fine 
books. Such a book is the Irish Book of 
Kells, while another is the Anglo-Irish Lindis- 
farnc gospels. If you look at a page of tlu* 
Lindisfarne Gospels, all 
decorated in color, \ou 
can hardly believe that 
human eves and hands 
could ha\e done any- 
thing so delicate and 
t in\ w iihout going di//\ 
or blind. Perhaps the 
artist did go blind, but 
* he finished his work. He 
says he is a “most un 
worthy monk. ,, 

The Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels were always highly 
prized. Tn fact, they 
were thought to work 
miracles. The stor\ 
goe^ that when Danish 
imadirs came burning 
and stealing, the monks 
lied with the precious 


« j ^ i iL On Holy Isle off the northwest coast of England , , . 4 _ 

south and took over the wa s the celebrated abbey of Lindisfarne, founded gosptls, but their treas 


ure was wtt&hed over- 
board into the sea. It 
was a terrible tragedy 


country, instead. The in 635 A.D. by a monk from St. Columba’s monas- un . was wtt&hed over- 
. _ . , tery in Iona. Here the humble monks, to whom , . 

south of Spain Still has time meant nothing and sacred duty meant every- board into the sea. 11 

the stamp of their Moor- "*• » "rrihle tnwctly 

ish rule, and later Span- scripts. The most beautiful of these is the “Lindis- and the monks w r ent to 

isn art was to use many Many, many patient hours must have been spent * ,( '* ln K r ‘ llt Sorrow . 

Moorish patterns. tracing this fine lettering and delicate, detailed Hut in a dream apj wared 

r j _ f ornament. , . , * ..11: 


Moorish patterns. tracing this fine letterii 

Ireland was too far orn * 

off and too cold for the German tribes who 
wanted an easy living. So Ireland prospered 
all by itself. The Irish were a gay people, 
always doing sudden and daring things, much 
as they do them to-day; and their art is 
lively and full of color. 

The Art and Learning of Ireland 

From very ancient times there seems to 
have been a trade route through the north 
of Europe, perhaps through Russia from 
Greece and the East. The Irish had an eye 
for fine things, and they modeled their art 
on Eastern patterns. They were a learned 
people, too, and they loved fine books. 

Very early, about 500 a.d., Christian 


and delicate, detailed But in a dream appeared 
cnt St. Guthbcrl, telling 

them to go down along the shore. They 
rushed down to the sand —and there lay the 
gospels as brilliant and beautiful as ever and 
quite undamaged by the salt water. 

Irish art and learning passed over to Eng- 
land as England settled down under the rule 
of the Saxons. 

Charlemagne (shar'le-man) rescued Europe 
for a time from its confusion and built up a 
great empire. The pope crowned him at 
Rome as emperor; but it was a northern 
empire this time, with its capital up in Ger- 
man lands, at Aix-la-Chapelle (Cks-la-sha'- 
P*0- 

With Charlemagne came order for a while. 
It was ris dream to turn his northern forests 
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into fine cities where art and learning might on the walls- they were copies from the book, 
flourish as they had once flourished in the Sometimes these pictures show the saints 
south. But he had almost nothing to begin sitting at their desks in stately postures. In 

with. He even had to learn how to write Germany especially the artists liked this 

himself, and his courtiers were wild warriors, sober style. But sometimes the figures come 

with hands too clumsy even to hold a pen. to life and seem to be dashing all over the 

So Charlemagne had to go out and search page -perhaps in a gust of wind that wraps 
for learning. The interesting thing is that their clothes all around their legs, 

he sent first to England for it. And that In England and in France the 

was a little like sending to the East, for Jr people liked vigorous figures swiftly 

England had moving. The pictures are like those 

learned from Ire- in the Byzantine books the artists 

land and Ireland copied- but with a difference, 

from far-off By- SMM There are gay little animals in the 

zantium; so wc J^B kooks that Charlemagne’s artists 

must not be sur- made; and sometimes there is a face 

prised to find pic- that looks out at you so eagerly that 

lure books that it seems alive, even if the body of the 

look rather By- V person is twisted into some strange, 

zantino being B impossible posture. For these early 

made in trance gfoc artists were often very 
and Germany. j BnB ' ' 3 3| simple, very frank, and 

But the artiste oi 1 I i vjl very human. One of them 

Charlemagne BK ■ f§ once had to make a picture 

Vr I the 

“Awake, 

Spain and Italy |l thou, O Lord!” He simply 

drew a picture of the Lord 

away Syria. 3B ^^^B asleep in bed, with the holy 

We speak of J^B ^^B angels trying to awaken 

art and learning ^B Him. Such was the frank 

together because fl M7 jW and simple-minded art of 

they were very BP MM /W the early age of faith. 

closely connected fjm MW Ai And such were the pic- 

in those days. Mm tures that were copied out 

The church was rilo ,„ U) n „„ of the books upon the walls 

the only home of both. Tn Xhis is a sUtue of Charlemagne, the °* thc churches. In the days 

the wild davs after the vear mighty king of the Franks. How dif- of Charlemagne and for some 
. . ’ ferent this is from the lifelike statue of . - , , . . 

500 in Europe, the monas- Marcus Aurelius which we have shown time afterward such, pictures 

teries were the sole shelter in ° ur ® tor y °f Roman art. The king is could be seen in churches all 

for thoughtful people. I here bol of majesty. In his hand he holds over Europe. When you now 

the patient monks copied 0,8 orb of roy81 power ‘ look at a picture of some old 


books and decorated them with colors and 
•with pictures. These picture books are all 
that we have left of painting in those times. 
They are beautiful things, and they are in- 
teresting also because painters and carvers 
later searched them for ideas to use in their 
work on the walls of churches. One account 
of the decoration of a church says that a 
lady sat with a book open on her knee and 
told the painters just what pictures to put 


r “ P° wer - look at a picture of some old 

church of Charlemagne’s time you must re- 
member that in his day the building was no 
such somber place as it may be to-day. Its 
walls and columns were all bright with the 
colors of these paintings. The interior of 
the church was a great picture book telling 
the story of the Bible. 

This was the art of the early Middle Ages. 
It was all sacred, because all learning and all 
art were inside the walls of the church. It 
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I h >1 » > > < Hli\ iw I anv 

These stoned capitals are in the nave of the cathedral 
of Autun, and are among the most remarkable works 
of their kind m the whole of France. Here we see 
m place of the curling leaves we found on ancient 


capitals stones of the Old and New Testaments, 
fables, and stones from the lives of the saints, all 
delightfully told Here too are all the amusing ani- 
mals of which Romanesque artists were so fond. 


was a strange mixture of awkwardness and 
aspiration — an awkwardness that would have 
made any Greek or Roman of the old d«i>s 
gasp, but a Christian aspiration which even 
Phidias would never have understood, and 
which was one day to give birth to a gieat 
new irt rivaling his own 

How the Art of Europe Changed 

This earlv period m the art of the Middle 
Ages is called Carolingian (kar'o-lfn'jT an), 
after Charlemagne, whose Latin name wa-> 
“Carolus ” It was to grow into the greater 
period which we call “Romanesque** (rf/- 
mln-Ssk') Romanesque art was still built 
upon the old foundation of Roman art, but 
a new spirit, the spirit of the north, was 
beginning to have its way 

So within two centuries after the death of 
Charlemagne a great change had come over 
the art of Euroj>e, which was bv now in the 
hands of the artists who had been practicing 
a long time. You can see this new thing in 
many ways. We shall give one illustration 
from the capitals of some columns that were 
carved very late in the Romanesque period - 
in about the year 1150 

Look at these columns in our picture of 
them They are very different from an>- 
thing the world had seen before They are 


Romanesque ‘ Unmanlike,'’ and vet how 
different from the Roman for thev belong 
to the first gieat lorm ot art in which the 
northern peoples of i uropc were making 
themselves tell Ip to about this tinu tlu. 
northern lands- 1 ranee and ticimanv and 
\ ngland had onlv been trving to e itch up 
with the south Now the \ are at last be- 
ginning to bla/e a new path * 

How (hiring the v in ' 1 be old Grenk and 

Roman capitals loo! quitt in comparison, as 
do even the Bv/antine 1 tpitals with all their 
line patterns We have come to an artist 
who dots not core about am of those older 
things, and who wants to put a set oi pic- 
tures on his capitals’ 

He has a great deal to sav in a picture 
He has carved the soldiers asle cp at the tomb 
of Christ just before tie resurrection One 
is sleeping on top of .mother, but that docs 
not trouble sue b an artist as this man How 
well lie has caught the wav the top soldier’s 
head falls back in Ins sleep’ 

Vow these soldiers are lying asleep right 
where an acanthus leaf would have come 111 
a Corinthian column of Greece or Rome, 
but even Rome is onl> a distant memory 
now r , and there is a great deal that is more 
interesting to our artist than acanthus leaves. 
1 hen there is a pie ture in carving of the 


SO 
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Last Supper. It shows Christ and the 
apostles all at table, and the table runs right 
around the capital like a frieze. To be sure, 
the table has no legs; but that again is not 
the kind of thing to trouble our artist. In 
fact, it is just the kind of thing we so often 
find in this early art of Northern Europe. 

The important 


find a single kind of art all over Europe. 
The continent was split up into hundreds of 
little countries. After Charlemagne it had 
felt the last and possibly the greatest assault 
from the north. This came with the real 
Northmen, or Normans, as they are called — 
the sturdy vikings who came over the sea 
and conquered 
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thing about Roman- Wm 

esque art is that it 
is so eager and am- 
bitious. Nothing is 
loo hard for the art- 
ists to try. For 
many a \ear the 
people had been 
satisfied with small, 
low ( h u relies, but 
now the builders are 
tr\ing to send up 
their towers to the 
sky. '1 hey are pre- 
paring the wav 
the gieat Gothic , 
builders who came k 
after them; for the 
solid and massive 
builders of the Ro- 
manesque school, 
with all their eager ^ ^ 
experiments, were 
the direct ancestors 
of the Gothic arc hi 
teds and artists. 

Among these Ro- 
manesque artists, 
most of them b , 

churchmen, \ce hnd These strange, interlaced figures from a pillar of the 
men who are daring twelfth century church of Souillac may tell a tale of many 
. * f .1 . borrowings. Some scholars believe that the sculptor who 

lo CIO vase mings m ade them got his first lessons in art from the painted 

ciH*Vi nc ;>rt had for- miniatures of Southern France. These, in turn, may well 
such as arc mi fcj m becn inspirfd by miniatures from faMff Syrit. 

gotten for nearly 

eight hundred years. In the mighty churches monks Now an abb 

that they built we find life-si/e figures com- church and a monasti 

ing into being again under the tools of the live in. It might also 

carvers. All of this was under way by the school, a bakery, a far 

year 1000, and the movement gathered court -any or all of t 

force from that time onward. Thus Roman- others. The abbey gu 

esque art spread rapidly in the eleventh cen- body around. Nor is 

tury and became the art of all Furope in the was not merely one lit 

twelfth. It was a part of a 

At first thought it may seem strange to abbeys in France, Engl 


These strange, interlaced figures from a pillar of the 
twelfth century church of Souillac may tell a tale of many 


wherever they w r cnt : 
all through North- 
ern France and 
England, and even 
as far south as 
Sic il) . Whcrexer 
these men w'ent 
they carried a new 
daring and a new 
set of ideas, and the 
art of the builders 
especially made a 
great leap. 

Yet it took these 
men some time to 
settle down, and in 
the* meanwhile Eu- 
rope consisted of 
hundreds of little 
groups, always jeal 
ous of one another 
and often in con 
fusing warfare. 
What was it that 
gave one kind of 
art to the whole 
land? 

Of course it was 
the church, the onl> 

ures from . pilfr of the l» wr lhilt h f W Eu ‘ 
llac may tell a tale of many rope together in 
ilieve that the sculptor who ah 

ns in art from the painted those day s. Alloxtr 

. These, in turn, may well Europe were the 
fttures from far-off Syria. , , f . 

abbeys of the 

monks Now an abl>ey was not merely a 
church and a monastery for the monks to 
live in. It might also have a hospital and a 
school, a bakery, a farm, a hotel, and a law' 
court -any or all of those things, and still 
others. The abbey guided the life of every- 
body around. Nor is that all. The abbey 
was not merely one little kingdom by itself 
It was a part of a whole chain of other 
abbeys in France, England, Italy, Spain, and 


if 
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elsewhere. The monks would come and go 
among all these places, and art and learning 
would come and go with them. That is why 
the art was international, bound together 
everywhere by the teaching of the church. 

How the Monks Taught by Pictures 

For the teaching of the church was largely 
through the form of art. These monks made 
many a beautiful book, but the books were 
not for the common people. The common 
people could not read. They had to be 
taught either by word of mouth, in sermons 
and stories — or else by pictures. And what 
better place for pictures than the church? 
Every person in the land went to church, 
and everyone w’ould see the pictures. So 
the outside and inside of the church were 
made into carved and painted picture books 
of all that pious people ought to know\ Eyes 
that had never learned to read need only 
look — and they would see the whole story of 
the Bible and the saints in a church. 

When in Europe you come to some great, 
deep doorway with a round arch over it — 
not a pointed arch— you are looking at Ro- 
manesque art. Carved above the door and 
all around its sides you may see pictures of 
Christ in heaven with his saints. On one 
side you may see hideous little devils making 
off with the lost souls, wdiilc on the other 
side the souls of the blest are mounting joy- 
ously to Heaven. It does not matter much 
where you may be in Europe; everywhere, in 
France, England, Italy, or Spain, you will 
find about the same pictures of the same 
people. 

When Figures Came to Life 

Of course you would hardly call them 
“people.” These artists w-ere not looking at 
persons like you and me when they made 
their carvings. For a long time they had 
never dared to think that any heavenly 
being, saint or martyr, would look like us. 
Their carvings of the joys of Heaven and the 
horrors of hell are meant to show figures that 
are rather different from the men and women 
of this world. 

And yet if you look closer, you will see 
that some of the artists are already beginning 
to break away from the old rules. They are 


not satisfied with stiff figures any more. 
Their figures want to come to life. They 
have begun to twist and turn in impossible 
ways, as though they had much to say if 
they could only get it out. 

Of course the ways of saying things — that 
is, the forms of this art — differ a little in 
different places, even though the stories are 
ahvays the same. At Arles (;irl), in the 
south of France, the old Romans had left 
many monuments of their art. So the artists 
w'ho decorated the church of St. Trophimc 
(trfi'fem') there could not help copying the 
old Roman art to some extent. The figures 
that stand between the columns in that 
church might almost be Roman senators. 

In Germany and Italy the artists copied 
their old picture books as careful!} as pos- 
sible, and remained solid and sober in all 
their work. It was in the southeastern part 
of France that the newer style grew up w hich 
was so much alive and so eager that people 
liked it best and copied it most often. 

The Unknown Artists of Europe 

Some such book as the Utrecht (u'trekt) 
psalter must have given those French artists 
their ideas. We can see these ideas at work 
in man}' places. For instance, the great 
doorway at Moissac (mwa'sak') is probably 
copied from a Carolingian pictureTbook. At 
Autun (cVtuN') all the figures are stretched 
out till they are long and spindling like people 
in a bad dream— a terrible dream of the East 
Judgment. How f vivid the strange twistings 
of the bodies make this picture! 

Later still, the artists w r ere learning to give 
their figures fewer of these strange twists; 
and as the bodies grew' calmer, the faces were 
becoming more and more human. There arc 
some saints carved on columns at Oviedo 
(o-vyaTho), in Spain, which arc so real that 
we almost expect them to speak to us. 

And who w r erc all these artists that told 
their stories in paint and stone all over 
Europe? What were the names of the great 
ones? Nobody knows. With a rare excep- 
tion here and there, they left no name behind 
them. They did not want to. They cared 
nothing about whether their names should 
be knowm to men hundreds of years after 
them. Eager only to do good work, they had 
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l’lioto b> Ullis tnr. i’aria 

This portal of the church of St. Trophime at Arles 
belongs to the end of the twelfth century. Can you 
guess where the sculptor got his ideas? We have 
said in this article that the figures of the apostles look 
rather like Roman senators. The sculptor took other 
things from ancient Rome — the columns with their 
Corinthian capitals, and the classic designs which are 
carved in bands separating the figures and the scenes 


one from another. Some of his ideas must have come 
fromllyzantine miniatures; the animals most certainly 
came from the East The three seated figures near 
the top, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, symbolize para- 
dise. In their laps are the happy souls that have de- 
served Heaven. In other churches of France, Abraham 
alone stands for Heaven, but in Byzantine miniatures 
we find all three -just ss we see them here. 
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no eagerness at all for fame when they should 
be gone. 

What were they, that men should remem- 
ber them? The story they were telling was 
the important thing, and they considered 
themselves as nothing in comparison. It 
mattered not at all what man it was who 
carved a given doorway, or whether one man 
or a dozen did it. Forgetful of themselves, 
they gave their minds and hearts to the cause 
of their art and the cause of the church. Out 
of the barbarian night they were lighting a 
flame of new art that was to shine down 
through the ages to come— and to do that 
was in itself a reward, But the great rewaid 
was to spread the teaching of the chuu h. 

Before we close, we ought to say a little 
more about the way the teaching of the 
church spread among all the people, hor 
vast numbers of people were not content 
merely to learn its teaching in their own 
parish churches at home. They rose and 
traveled all over the land, or over many 
lands, to sec the pictures and to learn the 
teaching everywhere. 

They w'ere really going to see their friends 

-not ordinary friends, of course, hut their 
frieT Is among the saints, 'I he saints were 
very near and real to any man in those dav > 
They took care of him, and he lo\ed them. 
Tf he w'ere a soldier, St. Lawrence was his 
special protector. For a child it was St. 
Anthony. If one had a pain he prayed to 
St Luke to make it better. Then there was 
his special friend, the saint for whom he had 
been named; and there were the great friends 
of all men — Jesus himself, the Virgin Mary, 
and the twelve apostles. It was a holv thing 
to visit your friends, and the best way to 
visit them was to go to the place where they 
had lived. The crusaders could go to the 


Holy Land, to visit and rescue the tomb of 
Christ. If you could not go so far, you might 
still walk to Rome to see St. Peter, or to 
Compostela (k 6 m'p&-sta'la), in Spain, to see 
St. James. 

Of course it was a long trip from England 
or France, but there would be plenty of other 
people going the same way, and many sights 
to see. You would visit the church of 
Moissac and of St. Trophirne along the route, 
and many other sacred spots. Aside from 
churches and monasteries, you would sec 
many fascinating places, famous in history 
and legend. There would be guides to tell 
you all about it, and to “show you the exact 
spot. 1 ’ 

Thus if v on went to see St. James at Com- 
postela you would be sure to visit the rock 
where the famous Roland died Roland the 
great warrior of Charlemagne who fell light 
ing the Moors, and who was too bra\c to 
blow his horn for help until it was too late 
You would hear the whole heroic story of the 
battle between Saracen and Christian, and 
see where it was said to have happened. 

Finally vou would come to Compostela 
You would stand inside the door and there 
would l>e St. James himself to greet jou 
He sat there with his stall, half smiling at 
vou, and all his friends and vuuis stood 
around him, as if talking. You would greet 
them each in turn, and you would have never 
a doubt that they saw vou and blessed >011 

It was in these wavs that the line art ol 
that age reached every (orner of Europe, all 
bound up with the story of the Bible and 
the historv and doctrine of the Christian 
church. On a later page we shall see how 
these arts grew and flourished toward the 
end of the Middle \ges, in one of the world’s 
great periods of art. 
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Gothic was young and it was hu- 
man. 11 94 

Why the young knights pledged 
themselves to the service of the 
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resulted are a monument to 
perfect cooperation. 
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Read the thrilling story of the 
Middle Ages as it is told in this 
encyclopedia. 

Try to find examples of Gothic 
art in your everyday life. 

Summary 

From noo to about 1500, 
Gothic art held sway in all the 
countries of Northern Europe, 


Model in clay, in the manner of 
the 13th century, some scenes 
from your everyday life, 11 97 
Draw and color a design for a 
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Statement 

and in many ways its beauty, 
grandeur, and spiritual elevation 
remain unsurpassed. 
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With the passing of the thirteenth century there comes Burgundy. In these strong and lifelike figures you 

a change m art. Statues of kings begin to look benevo- may see the master touch of Claus Sluter. No. a. 

lent and very human; queens take on a feminine, even Early in the sixteenth century Michel Colombo carved 

a coquettish, air; and the Virgin smiles down upon her four Virtues for the tomb of Francis II, duke of Brit- 

baby more gracefully and more humanly than ever tany. These were: Justice, with a sword and scales; 

before. Nos. x, 3, and 5 are fourteenth century royal Temperance, with a clock and a bridle bit— she always 

statues from the Palace of Justice at Poitiers; No. 8, knows when to stop; Fortitude, who showed her 

the statue of Charles V, described in this article; strength by snatching a dragon from a tower; and 

No. 6, Virgin and Child from Notre Dame in Antwerp — double-headed Prudence, who is shown here. On 

also of the fourteenth century; Nos. 4 and 7, statues one side she has the head of a young girl, on the 

from the portal of the monastery built by the Duke of other, the head of a wise old man* 
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if you should ever visit the monastery of Solesmes, and tranquil as the figures are, they are immensely 
one of the most famous m France, you will see this sad The pathetic little figure of Mary Magdalene, 
beautiful sculpture It belongs to the fifteenth cen- seated before her Masters tomb, is one of the most 
tury, and shows the Entombment of Chnst. Quiet touching pictures of gnef in all art 

The GLORIES of GOTHIC ART 

This Is the Story of the Finest Art the World Saw between the 
Fall of Rome and the Birth of Modern Art in the Age 
of the Renaissance 


\ V fornur stor\ we luxe told how 
Romanesque art grew up ifter the 
time of Charlemagne and spread all 
over Europe In the later Middle Ages this 
turned into the kind of art that we call 
Gothic, and we must now tell about the 
glories of that art I he word “Gothic” 
(g6th'!k) m<i) not be a vci\ good name for 
it, but it is the name we always use In the 
eighteenth century all the art of the Middle 
Ages was very much despised, and people 
called it Gothic for the simple reason that to 
them “Gothic” meant the same thing as 
“barbarous.” We know far better now, but 


\u still use the word though \u are more 
like l\ to ht it stand for glorious ” 

Of course the greatest Gothic art was 
architecture, and oi that we luxe told else- 
where But there were other Gothic arts 
besides the art oi building, and of these we 
are going to talk now 

Perhaps the best wa\ to begin with Gothic 
art is to look at some separate examples lirst 
Let us take just two, both of them from 
I ranee- the st itue of the \ lrgin m the ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame (n6 ; tr’ dam') at 
Paris, and that of St r \ heodore in the ca- 
thedral of Chartres (shar'tr’) Both of these 
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come from the thirteenth century, the flow- 
ering age of Gothic. 

As we think back to the bearded and 
wrinkled faces that we formerly saw on Ro- 
manesque doorways, the most striking thing 
about St. Theodore is that he looks \oung. 
And not only . , 

does he look v 
young but he 
looks like a real 
person whom you 
and I might 
know. So here 
are two things to 
start with about 
Gothic art. It 
has grown young 
and it has grown 
human. For the 
Romanesque art- 
ists the saints 
were heavenly 
beings, and dif- 
ferent from us. 

The Gothic art- 
ists liked to re- 
member that the 
sab is had once 
been human like 
ourselves. 

The greatest 

human friend the Photnn by \hnnn ami Ollivuv 



medieval W'or- The statue of the Virgin, 
i . , i . above, comes from the north 

shipcrs had in portal of the cathedral of 

Heaven was the ?°. tr ® Dame in Paris, and 
belongs to the end of the 
\ lrgin Alary, thirteenth century. She 
cu » woe “Our once held in her arms a fig- 
^nc was ur© of the Chnst Child- now 

Lady” — the very lost -and her face is glowing 
nflmP tho With motherly pnde. To the 
name ol tne ca- j s the f amous statue of 

thedral of Notre St Theodore from the cathedral of Chartres- it also is of the 
, . * thirteenth century. Scholars believe him to have been a Greek 

Uame means tne soldier, an early Christian martyr whose head was reverently 
rnlVipdrnl of “Our brought to Chartres as a sacred relic early in the twelfth century. 

„ But the artist has not clothed him in the costume he would have 

Lady. Once a worn when he was alive; he is dressed as were the knights that 
Vi/tlvr rrmilipr unsvn in th® time St. Louis, and he is the true image of the 

noiy motner upon perfect knight of chivalry. 

earth, she now 

pleaded for poor human sinners in heaven. wa>s most illustrious in it; 
Everyone pledged himself to serve the Vir- leenth century, and thro 
gin; and, especially, young knights going and the fifteenth, it spre^ 
forth on the crusades loved to dedicate In part we owe Gothic 
themselves to her service. From honoring blood in the north of Frai 
and serving her they came to honoring and were great builders, and 
serving all gentle ladies. The Gothic age all a remarkable new m 


w as the age of chivalry of bright dreams of 
noble deeds for the love of a fair lady. 

Chivalry had its part in the cathedrals too, 
in honor of Our Lady. Many of the cathe- 
drals were built in her name, and you may 
see her receiving her crown in Ileaven on 
many of the portals. Often she stands on 
the central column of the door, holding her 
infant in her arms. 

And St. Theodore is another patron of 

chivalry. Young, 
^ friendU, and hu- 
man, he stands 
for the chivalric 
knight in the 
service of woman- 
kind. The ideal 
of faith and the 
ideal of chivalry 
mingle to inspire 
the art of the 
great Gothic cen- 
turies. 

In the days of 
Gothic art the 
northern peoples 
of 1 urope art* at 
last making their 
great mark as 
aitist^. I’ntil 
now nearly all the 
art in Europe had 
clung pretty 
closely to the 
forms of art that 
had started 
around the Medi- 
terranean. Rut 
Got hit art is a 

of Chartres- it also is of the thing of northern 
sve him to have been a Greek i • f# t 

t whose head was reverently birth. It sprang 
lie early in the twelfth century. U t) fi r ci in the 
in the costume he would have 1 4 . 

essed as were the knights that country around 
id he is the true image of the p ar j s and the 
of chivalry. , , ; 

rrcnch were al- 

w r a>s most illustrious in it; though in the thir- 
teenth century, and through the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth, it spread all over Europe. 

In part we owe Gothic art to the Norman 
blood in the north of France. The Normans 
were great builders, and Gothic was first of 
all a remarkable new method of building. 


<)4 
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Notre Dame in Pans is truly the church of the Virgin 
Four of the six great portals of the cathedral are de- 
voted entirely to her. The sculpture above is from the 
left portal of the facade In the center is the Resur- 
rection of the Virgin. For it is said that the Virgin 
never died, she fell asleep and angels earned her to 

Lvcn m Gothic decoration the* idea of build 
mg was uppermost I hr sculpt utc of the 
thirteenth ccntur\ is made to tit m with the 
strong, straight lines ol t ht churches where 
it found its place 1 \tr\ thing is planned m 
terms of slender, soaung stone 

Art in the Cathedral of Chartres 

Let us look at some of the ait in the ca- 
thedral of Chart res We begin with that 
noble building because it is in many wa}s 
the greatest of hrench cathedrals, and also 
because it shows the beginnings ot Gothic 
Its western doors were caivcd as curh as 
ii 50 Indeed, these doors are a link between 
Romanesque caning and the Gothic, caning 
of Lhe rest of the cathedral, which was lm- 
ishcd in the next century 

These three vast doorways, with their wide 
arches reaching, in the Gothic fashion, to a 


Heaven. Grouped about her tomb are the apostles, 
one of *hom, Peter, you will know from the key he 
carries. Above is the Coronation. The Virgin sits 
beside Chnst, and an angel leans out of the clouds 
to crown her. Below are kings of Israel and prophets. 
All around are saints and angels. 

point at the top, lead into a great church 
that soars toward and seems to lift the uni- 
\ctsi up with it to tlu glor> of God . The 
Romanesque churches had shown pictures of 
little cucpt IIca\cn and lull lhe Gothic 
one s bring in all the good things of this earth 
to the glor\ of the Lord 

1 or those eager Normans who had o\errun 
so much of 1 urojie hid settled down b\ the 
thirteenth centur) and made themsches at 
home lhe 11 du\s of learning how to h\e 
and gevsorn wcie now o\cr, and they had 
Ume to sit back and think about this very 
interesting world in which we li\e. 

How the Great Cathedral Was Built 

Just as people fell to thinking about the 
wonders of this world, there came a man like 
St Francis to tell them how beautiful it really 
is He and his friars went all through the 
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countryside telling of the love of God for all to a cart and draw stone for the building. 

living things, in- 17 * — Ul - 

cluding the birds 
and the beasts and 
the flowers. St. 

Francis said that 
people must pre- 
pare themselves for i 
life in Heaven by 
loving the good life : 
that has been given ' 
to them on this jr 
earth, and by mak- 
ing it a beautiful j 
thing. That is an « 
important fact in 
Gothic art. V 

Another impor- | d 
tant thing is that ?* . , .. 

the Gothic age was ^ by “ n - v j A n ^ f , the story of that 

c ? These weather-beaten heads come from the Royal Portal of „ ^ . 

an age of towns. Chartres, and were made in the twelfth century. The scene is effort in pictures 

The great feudal the Visitation; to the left i3 Elizabeth and to the right is the th*it we all mav 

4l ® , ,, Virgin, wearing a crown. ‘ . 4 y 



to a cart and draw stone for the building. 

Even a great noble 
'■ might do that very 
thing; and the 
proud Queen 
Eleanor herself was 
not ashamed to do 
her share in it. 

The people put 
their very lives into 
the cathedral, in 
the cause of faith 
and in the cause of 
art. Every stone 
stands for somc- 
, one’s eager contri- 

I but ion; and the 

^fij stones that bear 
I the carvings tell 
* ^ ^ , the story of that 


castles and abbeys 
had done their work in organizing the 
European world. In the thirteenth 
century many people were leav 
ing their farms and becoming 
merchants, buying and sell- 
ing in centers of trade. They 
were building up the towns, 
and as a town grew it wanted 
a great church of its own — a 
town church or cathedral. 

This was a public enter- 
prise, and everyone would 
have a share in it. The stone 
carvers would make statues 
for the church; while other 
guilds of craftsmen would 
make the stained glass, put 
together the wonderful win- 
dows, paint the carvings with 
bright colors, and do all other 
things to beautify the church. 

Each guild, or group of traders, 
would collect money to give a 
window. We can still see the . 



and to the nght is the th;lt wc aU may 

sec to-oay. There 
we may find pictures of the whole uni- 
verse as men knew it in those days 
Indeed, it is not too much tc 
say that to the people of the 
thirteenth centuiy the uni- 
verse itself was like a vast 
cathedral, made in many 
shapes and of many mate- 
rials, but all fitted marvel- 
ously together for the praise 
of God. Every human being 
in it was like some bit of the 
great edifice, and everyone 
must fill his own place and 
station or else damage the 
mighty work. In that spirit 
the people built those mighty 
works of fine art that wc call 
Gothic cathedrals. 

Now let us go back to 
Chartres, where we began. 
First, in the center of the main 
doorway we see a carving of 
h Christ in glory, as wc should 


^ ^ Photo by Girau«ir,n. Tarta 114 W M1UIUU 

sign of the fur merchants in the This figure of Christ comes from have found it in Romanesque 
window of Chartres that pic- j^/tabl e ei *- churches - On the columns that 

tures the story of Roland. Even ing, and in the left is • book of support the arches stand the tall 

if a man could do nothing else **go^*s l ls fore- figures of kings and queens from 

he could at least hitch himself told in the Book of Pwlma. the Old Testament. Their long 
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These charming scenes come from the cathedral of 
Notre Dame m Pans, and were made in the thirteenth 
century. The man to the right, who holds a budding 
branch in his right hand and a falcon on his left, is a 
young nobleman. He represents the month of May, 
for May was the month of noblemen. When the first 
bright weather came, the baron left his gloomy castle 
to go a-Maying. Or, with his falcon on his wrist, he 

bodies and the line, straight lino of their 
garments almost make them look like col- 
umns themsehes. But the fates are the 
faces of |>eople like you and me. 

Fine Art for the House of God 

Like you and me! For as we all had our 
share in building this mighty church, we are 
all going to appear in its art, in one way or 
another. There are carvings of all t lie things 
an ordinary man does as he goes about his 
business in the thirteenth century. In April 
he goes out in the country to pick the first 
flowers. In July he harvests his grain, and 
at other times he does many other things 
that can be put into carven pictures. It is 
all good work to the glory of the Lord, and 
is all put into fine art for the house of God. 
At the sides of the cathedral there are more 


went out to hunt with his horses and dogs. The man 
to the left, who busily sharpens his scythe, represents 
the month of July, for with July comes the beginning 
of the harvest. August continues the harvesting, and 
therefore the peasant in the center is hard at work 
gathering in his crops. Thus, on the churches of 
France the busy life of the Middle Ages is often shown 
in a continuous story, month by month. 

great doors On the cold north side are pic - 
lures of the Old Testament and of the life 
of the Virgin Marv. I hoe represent the 
winter of the world before the coming of 
Christ. Every figure carnes something to 
tell vou who he is — St. Peter has his kevs, 
and David his crown and scepter. 

Since the coming of Christ brought joy to 
the world, the stories of his life are put in 
the sunshine of the south portal. Here it is 
that the friendly St. Theodore stands, too 
Crusaders coming to the church to pray be- 
fore their long journey looked up to him and 
asked his protection 

How Carvings Tell a Story 

And all around are a multitude of carvings 
of all the kinds of people who shared in this 
great work of building -the scholar w’ith his 
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book, the knight with his falcon, the farmer 
with his scythe. Everyone is there, and any 
person looking on may feel, “There I am. 
I belong also to this holy place.” 

Such was the art of sculpture in the great 
Gothic cathed 1 
was internatii 
it spread all < 

Western worl 
it was nearly 
at its best in 
where it or 
nated. Ne 
since has 
French nat 
done any- 
thing so 
splendid in 
art as it did : 
its cathedra 
six or seven cei 
turies ago. Bi 
England, Ge 
many', Spaii 
and Italy a 
did noble woi 
in Gothic. 

I ' the ear] 
thirteenth cei 
tury statues tl 
body' of tli 
figure may n< 
seem very lif< 
like. It is tl 
face that i 
alive and lool 
like a real pe 
son. In dt 
time the scul] 

tors learned Above is the stitue of a king, 

how to malro carved out of wood in the thir- 
now to make teenth century , Xo the right i8 

the whole figure the “Beautiful God” of Amiens. 

morp rpn 1 TKp 0ne hand is rllised » n blessing; 
more real. Ine the other holds a book of the 

persons turn Gospels. Bishops to-day always 
__ j 4rt ii 4 give their blessing with two fln- 

ancl talk to one gers extended, just as this cele- 
another. The bnttd figure is doing. 



persons turn Gospels. Bishcips to-day always 
__ j 4rt ii 4 give their blessing with two fln- 

ancl talk to one gen extended, just as this cele- 
another. The bnttd figure is doing. 

angel on the cathedral of Reims (raNs) greets 
Mary with a smile that shows he has glad 
news to tell. How friendly these faces are! 
They are simple and serene, though never 
commonplace. The thirteenth century sculp- 
tors felt the power and the majesty of God so 


much that they learned to put a great deal of 
majesty and power into stone. The “Beau- 
tiful God” of Amiens (a'myaN'), as people 
love to call the statue, is full of this majesty. 
And yet the carving looks very simple. 

These Gothic statues arc made of rough 
building stone. One cannot model it so softly 
as Greek marble. Yet despite the coarseness 
of their material, the Gothic sculptors learned 
to model a face full of vigor with a few 
strokes of the chisel, and to make drapery' 
that falls in long, quiet lines. 

Sometimes the statue is a portrait of a 
real person, perhaps one of the kings of 
France. But the most usual place to find 

real pot traits is 
on the tombs in 
the churches. 
Over these 
tombs are the 
figures of the 
knights and 
ladies w ho sleep 
below. We can 
tell the cru- 
saders, like 
Robert of Nor- 
mandy', from 
the fact that 
they have their 
legs crossed to 
show that thev 
ha\e been on a 
crusade to the 
Holy Land. 

And these 
artists had a 
fine sense of 
humor, w r ith 
great skill in 
grotesque carv- 
i n g . They 
would carve 
! grinning gob- 

k- * J animals even on 

the holiest buildings, often on the jutting 
waterspouts and sometimes in other places 
as well. These arc the famous “gargoyles” 
that make up strange decorations in so many 
medieval churches. High above the ground, 
atop the towers of the cathedral in Paris, 
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1 I t n hi Olli i or 1 arjH 

And what are the strange, forbidding creatures that 
cluster about the buttresses of our medieval churches, 
and crane their gaunt necks from the tops of towers? 
The people who are always trying to read meaning into 
the sculptures of the medieval church are quite at a 
loss when it comes to these gargoyles, for there is 
nothing to explain their presence unless we read in 
them pure fanry. They may belong to the host of 



fames, gnomes, and other fearsome creatures which 
people were and are to-day so fond of telling one 
another about in the long, still evenings But not all 
are forbidding, some are quite jolly The builders of 
churches who told sacred stones and everyday fables 
in carvings, might well have wanted to include these 
strange creatures, too The gargoyles above come 
from Notre Dame in Pans They are reconstructions. 
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I'liotu by Olli\ icr. 1’uris 

This charming tapestry was made in the sixteenth 
century. It tells the story of St R6mi, who was so 
well loved and so celebrated that he is said to have 
become archbishop of Reims at the age of twenty-two. 
In the picture above, you may see him heading a 
procession and carrying his bishop’s staff. Or, to the 
upper left, you may see him sitting at a table feeding 
some little birds, visitors from the fields. For he was 

we may see some of the weirdest of them 
gloating over the city. 

But sculpture was not the only line art in 
the cathedral. A large part of a Gothic ca- 
thedral was not stone, but glass. The builders 
found out that they could make larger and 
larger windows, and since everything was 
colored in those days, the windows too were 
given glorious colors. Back in the twelfth 
century craftsmen had learned to put color 
into the molten liquid that was to become 
glass, and so to turn their handiwork to a 
deep blue or a rich red. Then they cut and 


• , . _ ■£ 

such a gentle saint that the birds flew right into his 
house to eat out cf the palm cf his hand and to charm 
him with their sweet songs. The scene below this one 
tells another famous story. One day when St. R6mi 
was at the house of a gentlewoman, he discovered 
that his hostess was out of wine. The saint went 
straight down to the cellar, blessed the wine barrel, 
and soon the whole cellar was flooded with winel 

fitted the pieces of colored glass together to 
make wonderful pictures. They bound it all 
together with lead strips, and set it up in the 
windows of their Romanesque churches — 
little churches that were to look so small and 
timid later. 

Visions in Colored Glass 

By the thirteenth century these gifted 
craftsmen were making enormous windows 
all ablaze with color. When it was dark you 
saw nothing at all, but when the sun shone, 
it lighted up the glorious deep blues, reds, 
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Photo by OUavMr Pirb ^ 

Tiny bits of stained glass as brightly colored and as the cathedral of Chartres, and shows the stately figures 

beautiful as gems were bound together with strips of of St. Phillip and St. Andrew. Below to the right is 

lead to make the gorgeous windows of the Gothic 9 a chalice, and to the left is the kneeling figure of 

church. The stained-glass window above comes from the priest who gave the window. 
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Photo by Gimudou Parts 


These exquisite little scenes come from Gothic minia- 
tures To the left is the Marriage at Cana, where the 
first miracle — the changing of water into wine was 
performed. The figures with haloes are the Virgin 


and Christ. The picture at the right shows the Mar- 
riage of the Virgin. Notice the lacy Gothic arches 
which appear m each of the pictures, and the tiny 
scenes painted into the capital letters of the text. 


purples, and yellows, and showed you a \ ision 
of the Virgin or a great picture of Roland 
blowing his horn. Still more beautiful it was 
when the moon came and made lo\elv, 
ghostly colors into a wonderful dream of 
what you had seen in the sunlight. 

The Glory of the Gothic Church 

A Gothic church did not have much space 
for pictures except in the windows. Yet 
when there was room there would be paint- 
ings on the walls, or brilliant pictures in 
tapestry woven out of colored wools and 
hung against the stone. 

And there were always paintings in the* 
books of the church, many of them very 
bright and beautiful. The w'hole church was 
one vast work of art; grounded in the art of 
architecture, it drew in all the other arts to 
make it glorious. 

But the fine arts in these later Middle 
Ages were by no means all confined to the 
church. In its eager faith the thirteenth 


centur) had tilled Lurope with cathedrals, 
and the work of building and completing 
them went on into the centuries that fol 
lowed In the fourteenth and fifteenth ten 
turies the builders and artists had their paths 
fully cleared for them. 

fn addition to gieat public enterprises likt 
the making of cathedrals, the arts now go to 
court and enter the service of the great lords 
of the land — each of whom now likes to have 
his own painter and sculptor The artists 
now are often favorite courtiers as they make 
their dainty and graceful pictures of fair 
ladies and chivalric knights. 

How Art Changed 

So the art of the fourteenth century is gay 
and gracious, but it has less of majesty than 
before. The artists could not do such figures 
as that of the “Beautiful God” at Amiens, of 
which wc spoke Instead, they now make 
their figures of Christ constantly more hu- 
man, with gay smiles in times of joy or with 
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suffering such as any man might show in proud king’s fare was his nose, and the art- 
times of agony. ists thought they ought to 

Very interesting are # ^ carve and paint the nose 

now meet in v greatly interested, not 

carving and so much in any ideal 

for face, in the little 

these are often ^^QEajHg| things that make one 

real portraits of - P*- Is rCtA ^ face so different 

from 

The other the statue of this king 

northern peoples who stands almost with a 

learned Gothic art * H£jHHf little stoop, and with 

from France wanted to \ l * v3pi^\ 8 rcat nose above a 

show their own lives in Vjfflf * V .} \ ^Hal 1 * kindly mouth, we know 

their works of art. In W*1 r jjiJ 4U P\ \ that these artists w'ere 

Germany they often n. ^ \\ll|lL not afraid of their king, 

tried harder to show SjlBa#^ Louis of Anjou was 
human feeling than to BBFlHKSMr W* * w very fond of tapestries, 

make a beautiful Iff The chief treasure that 

statue. In Handers m: ^ be left us is a great set 

the art is solid and just B’k!!!!3MW/j ^CjB UBfiHI of tapestry pictures 

a bit bomelv. In that wonderfully bright in 

merchants, ihe art was iHGp^ They were ordered in 

as honest as the { eople. flKfF MH^HHP^* i >7b Louis borrowed 

Of all the who from his brother 

these lenturies, we ' pictures of St. John’s 

could hardly do better dream of heaven, and 

than to meet four Pb, ‘" show ed it to the 

brothers four ru It rs The so-called “ wellhead” of Claua ‘Sluter, made for p a j nter> ‘‘Make me 

who were also great pa- JeaUy ^base for Abolc were Christ on tapestries,” he said, 

irons of the arts in their tte crow. ‘^Virgin, M.ry Magdalene, and St. Jo^n . via , pictures like 
time. 'They are Charles base of the calvary still exists and is shown above, these. So the chapel 
V of France; Louis, the »■£?*} £^«SSS£i wW^hafbSerbuilToS in the I Juke’s palace at 


III 
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ists thought they ought to 
carve and paint the nose 
as it was. They are 
£ greatly interested, not 
■L so much in any ideal 
Hr face, but in the little 
W things that make one 
real face so different 
from another. Since 
the statue of this king 
stands almost with a 
little stoop, and with 
its great nose above a 
kindly mouth, w r e know 
that these artists w'ere 
not afraid of their king. 

Louis of Anjou was 
very fond of tapestries. 
The chief treasure that 
he left us is a great set 
of tapestry pictures 
wonderfully bright in 
color. 

They were ordered in 
i}7<. Louis borrowed 
from his brother 
/ Charles a book with 
pictures of St. John’s 
dream of heaven, and 
showed it to the 
Jas painter. ‘‘Make me 
ton tapestries,” he said, 


— IU 10SI long Since, save iuc ,, _ _ . 

base of the calvary still exists and is shown above, these. So the chapel 
It stands to-day, strangely enough, in a we in a . « i nnlico at 

garden of the lunatic asylum which has been bu.lt on m int I »UU S palace at 

1« th. Milnad mnnflsturv. About it are tne \n tn^rc l(A , yn , /l uvic 


mirgunoy ano innn, mncnii uu» ■ min wuu-ii m lie cp 

. t " t. yl ’ figures were all there, before its color and gold were . . . \ 

duke of Herrv (bfr're ). W om offt Moses, who is the central figure in the blue and bright rich 
Among them they own picture above, is the most famous of the sculpture^ R1(1 

r ,, i People have seen in him a mixture ot tp* E oou “* . r -n 

most of 1‘ ranee and ]k*l- and the human. His strength, they say, is the wild The Duke of Bur- 

gium, with nearly all Jgjg bearf^w gundy in those days 

the art in those* lands, mane, and to the bull’s horns which sprout from ms wdS also the ruler of 
In our portrait of that >’ art ° f Be, « ium 

Charles V we see some- of Ught came from Moses’ head. They were so bright w hkh is called Flan- 

, . , , that the prophet had to keep h.s head covered except ... . 

thing different from the w j, en he was in the presence of the Lord. How in ders. Handers is a 
delicate piclures of early play, Moses P^My «pp*»red northern country*, with 

many a knight and lady meant t^took'like^eams of light, but really looked sober folk who like to 
of J»M * little while I* — • ' StfSS llSSXSf Td».£^ >«* »»' « it is- This 

fore. It is clear that the of this strange mistake, Claus Sluter put horns on suited the taste of the 

main feature of the w * “ ta £® Ms U^oui Moim‘ mlli*y ytaralster* times, and we find that 
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Above and below are some of the entrancing scenes 
from John of Berry’s Book of Hours. In these and 
other scenes from the book we may see, exquisite in 
every detail, tiny castles and fortresses that must be 
true portraits of the marvelous buildings of fifteenth 
century France. Here are peasants at work, and gaily 
dressed lords out nding and hunting— all real people. 



To the left above is a view of Paris as the beautiful 
city looked over five hundred years ago. It is as 
though we were looking into a magic mirror that could 
reflect the past And the present tool — for, at the 
right, we can shiver with the hooded person out in the 
snow, and feel warm again with the woman who lifts 
her skirts to warm her ankles by the fire. 
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the Duke of Burgundy had many Flemish 
artists. 

This duke of Burgundy wanted a hand- 
some tomb. lie built a whole monastery on 
the spot where he wanted to be buried, in 
order that his grave might never be lonely 
and neglected. Two Flemish artists worked 
on the tomb and the buildings around it 
John of Marville fmar'vel') and Claus Sluter 
(klo slii'tCr'). How different the portal of 
the church they built from that of Chartres! 
The figures stand out all by themselves and 
scarcely seem to belong to the building. 

A Trick of the Burgundian Sculptors 

We have lost the Duke's tomb, but we 
have the “wellhead” that stood in the center 
of the courtyard, carved with figures by 
Claus Sluter. What a great strong person 
his Moses is, and how heavily his cloak 
hangs! 

One of the favorite tricks of these Bur- 
gundian sculptors a trick they u^ed on the 
lost tomb of the Duke was to surround the 
tomb w ilh figures of moui tiers The mourners 
have deep cowls over their heads, and \ou 
can see only a black shadow where the face 
should be. On the tomb of the Orand Sene- 
schal (sC'ii'c-slial ) of Burgundy the stone 
figure of the dead man is carried by the 
stooping figures of these mourners. 

The Tranquil Figures of Colombe 

The work of these Burgundian sculptors 
is so real as to be almost depressing. It 
makes us feel heavy and sad. The sculptor 
who came after them, with the graceful name 
of Michel Colombe (me'shtT ko'loMl/), felt 
the same way about their work. He had had 
enough of mourners, and he made pleasant, 
tranquil figures instead. Yet his tranquillity 
is not the tranquillity of the thirteenth 
century. For a great deal has happened 
since that time, and people cannot go back 
afid feel as they might have felt two hun- 
dred years before. They must look at their 
own world with their own eyes. 

Michel Colombe left us a figure of a lady 
who seems pensive over the end of the Gothic 
age. Thirteenth century Gothic was, above 
all, French. The fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries belong especially to Italy and Flan- 
ders. We must soon go and see the great 
new things that were happening there. But 
first we will say farewell to France by speak- 
ing of the last one of these four brothers and 
of a wonderful book. 

We should be especially interested in the 
portrait of the Duke of Berry because he* 
was the greatest patron of the arts among 
all the four brothers. The things that come 
from his collections are always especially 
beautiful and gracious. Ilis interests spread 
all over Europe, and from him we mav 
catch glimpses of what was going on in Ttaiy 
and Flanders. 

On New’ Year’s Day in the year 1415 three 
artist brothers who worked for the Duke 
presented him solemnly with a book. It 
was beautifully bound in rich colors, and 
the Duke opened it with great expectations 
only to find that it was a dummy book, with 
nothing inside at all* 

How a New World of Art Began 

The fact that the Duke enjoyed the joke 
tells a good deal about him. He was very 
fond of his artists, and allowed them to be 
intimate with him. lie w'as always ready to 
get them out of scrapes. 

But these brothers— they came from Lim- 
burg did not always make dummy books. 
They made the pictures for one of the most 
beautiful books that was ever put together 
for the Duke. 'They w’ere Flemish by birth, 
but they had studied in Paris and in Italy. 
And in that wonderful book of theirs we 
shall find an influence from all three coun- 
tries, because by now art has learned to love 
going oil travels. 

So we find many different ways of seeing 
the world, all in one book. For Europe is 
now’ full of new’ ideas. There are so many 
of them that it is hard to know' where to 
begin studying them. But for a hundred 
years or more down in Italy there has been 
a stir of mighty wings. A new world of art 
is coming into being, to replace all the cen- 
turies of the art of the Middle Ages. The 
new' art will be that of the Renaissance, with 
Italy for its mother. Of that triumphant 
world of art w’e must tell on a later page. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 10 


THE FATHERS OF MODERN ART 

Xotc : For basic in formation F or statistic at amt < uncut fat ts f 

not found on this page, i onsult < onsult the Rk hards Year Book 
the general Index , YoL 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

The Renaissance was a mo\e- “tempera'' and “fresco," it 

ment in the fine arts, 11 107 114 

Why Pisano's sculptures looked “Splendid people gravely ouu- 

like old Romans come to life. pied with solemn acts," 11 11H 
11-108 The problem that Giotto sohed* 

How Giotto led painting back to How shall a picture on a flat 

Nature’s own forms, 11 hi surface be made to look solid 

Why Florence was to be the art and round* n 1 18 

center of Italy and of all the The artists of Sienna ( lung to the 
world, 11 -1 13 old By/antine \\a\s, n 120 

There were two ways of painting* 

Things to Think About 

Why had Greek and Roman art What had the bright Italian sun- 
‘gone out of fashion"? shine to do with art- 1 

What had the teachings of Saint How did Giotto produce the great 
Francis to do with the work of feeling in his works? 

Giotto? 

Related Material 

Erasmus, a molder of Renais- Renaissance, 10 48 

sance thought, 13- 82-8 ^ The history of the Renaissance 

Two great poets, Dante and Pe- in England, 6 57; in Italy, 6 
trarch, 13-59, 61 } o ; in Florence, 13 ()o 

A great Florentine story-teller, The Renaissance in architecture, 
Boccaccio, 13 63 11 481-93 

The invention of printing and the 

Practical Applications 

The wonderful advances that Renaissance are something to 

were made in composition by be grateful for when we try to 

Giotto at the beginning of the paint or draw to-day. 

Summary Statement 

Giotto, an intense student of with some weight on their feet 

nature, was the first painter in and who had flesh and bones be- 

nearly a thousand years to paint neath their clothes, 
people who seemed to stand up 
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It was a sarcophagus very much like this one that Meleager, who, with many famous heroes of Greece, 
inspired Niccola Pisano to tor his hand at deep relief set out to kill a monstrous boar which Diana had sent 
and rounded modeling. This Roman sculpture tells to ravage the fields of Calydon. Atalanta, whom you 
the same legend as the one Niccola saw the story of see at the right of the hero, was one of the party. 

The FATHERS of MODERN ART 

This Is Mainly the Story of the Famous Giotto, Who Stands at 
the Threshold of Italian Painting in All Its Glory 


N STORY after •*lor\ in these volumes 
we 1 in vo told tin* histon of fine urt 
from the time when some wild men 
drew their pictures on the caves in Spain, 
down through the days of Greek and Roman 
artists, and on down through the Roman- 
esque and Gothic art of the Middle Ages. 
We now come to the end of those Middle 
Ages and to the beginnings of our modern 
world in the great movement that is known 
as the Renaissance (ren'e-sbNV). Now- 
above all other things the Renaissance was 
a movement in the tine arts, that is, in 
painting, drawing, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture; and at this point our story will grow 
fuller than it has ever been before. 

Where shall we say the Renaissance be- 
gan? No one knows the moment, naturally, 
for there was no one single moment of its 
birth. But let us start with two pieces of 
line art and sec what they wall tell us about 
the beginnings of the great movement and 
about what the movement meant. 

One of the tw r o is a picture of St. Francis 
feeding the birds, and the other is the carven 


pulpit in the cathedral at Pisa (pe'za). 
Kach is a signpost on the road to the Italian 
Renaissance. We may take the Pisan pulpit 
lirst. 

We are in Pisa about the year 1230. Up 
in France men are building the vast Gothic 
cathedrals, but in Italy they still have more 
love for the older Romanesque (ro'man- 
esk') and Byzantine (bt-/.an'tln) forms of 
art. In fact, the Gothic art never really 
conquered in Italy so fully as it did in tie 
rest of Kurope. The cathedral here in Pisa 
is Romanesque. 

A ray of sunlight steals through the 
window and falls on a tomb. It catches the 
eye of Niccola Pisano (pe-za'ncV) and draws 
it to the carving on the sepulcher, and all 
at once the man’s face lights up with a new 
idea. 

What Niccola saw r was just an old Roman 
carving. There was nothing strange in that, 
for Italy was full of relics of the Greeks and 
Romans. But it had simply gone out of 
fashion to look at those old pieces of art, or 
to admire them. That is the way it is, only 
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too often, in the history of any art — when 
one style is in high fashion, any other style 
may look a little foolish. And the art in 
style now was the Byzantine. Now and 
then, to be sure, somebody would like a 
piece of old Roman carving he had found 
and put it on a 
tomb or in a wall. 

The carving on 
this tomb was one 
of a man chasing 
a boar. 

It was a fine 
piece of work — 
far finer than 
anything the Ital- 
ian sculptors like 
Niccola were 
doing. But it was 
all out of style, 
and moreover it 
was pagan— that 
is t it belonged to 
non-Christian 
times. For the 
man chasing the 
boar was Melea- 
ger fmtfl'd-j/jer), 
out of Greek my- 
thology. 

But Niccola 
the sculptor was 
eager for such 
solid form in 
carving as he now 
saw — solid form 
around which you 
could put your 
finger, as against 
the flatter Byzan- 
tine kind. That 
ray of sunlight 
showed him the 
kind of carv- 
ing for which stone seemed to be made." 

Incidentally, do not forget the ray of 
sunshine. The sunshine has a great deal to 
do with the Italian art about which we are 
going to talk. The sun is very bright in 
Italy, and its rays do not just stay outdoors; 
they burst in and flood everything. They 
made the shadows of that old carving look 


wonderfully deep, and for centuries to come 
they showed the Italian sculptors the bright 
lights and the deep shadows in the stone 
they were carving. 

For the painters the sunshine did even 
more. It threw bright colors over all the 

world for the 
painters to caUh 
and put into their 
pictures, and it 
made the colors 
in those pictures 
more luminous 
than they would 
have been in any 
northern land. Tf 
you want to know 
what sunshine 
does for painters, 
just look at al- 
most any scene 
in an It a 1 i a n 
] minting and then 
at almost a in in 
hue [tainting from 
a misty land like 
Holland. 

So Niccola Pi- 
sano, aided by 
the sunshine, 
g.ne birth to a 
new idea for 
sculpture, and he 
put the idea into 
the pulpit he 
caned for the ca- 
thedral at Pisa. 
\\ hen you look at 
the pulpit you 
can see how he 
has been study- 
ing the old Ro- 
man carving. 
The figures look 
like old Romans come to life. Some of them, 
indeed, are copied from the tomb he had 
been looking at. 

Now Niccola did not start the Renaissance 
all by himself. No one man ever starts so 
vast a movement. But in one way or an- 
other the thing that happened to him began 
to happen to a great many other people in 



The sculptured pulpit in this picture stands in the baptistery at 
Pisa, and shows the wonderful work of Niccola Pisano. Its six 
panels, resting on graceful arches and columns that rise from the 
floor or from the backs of lions, are carved with scenes from the 
life of Christ. 
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Niccola Pisano made two pulpits, one at Pisa and one 
that is more magnificent but so heavy with carving 
that it is less pleasing than his first. Niccola’s son 


Giovanni helped him make the second, and so we find 
in it touches of the Gothic style that Giovanni was so 
fond of. It is in Siena, and is shown above. 


the arts and that did start the Renaissance. 
At the very beginning, most people did not 
take up with Niccola’s new ideas. His own 
son Giovanni liked the Gothic art of France 
better than his father’s Roman wa\s; and 
when the two of them worked together on 
another pulpit, at Siena (syc'na), their 
carving was a sort of mixture of old Roman 
and new Gothic. 

How St. Francis Influenced Art 

But \vc started with two works of art, and 
the other was a picture of St. Francis of 
Assisi (as-sc'ze). Now* St. Francis too had 
a good deal to do with the Renaissance, 
though he never w\as an artist. He was an 
inspired saint and preacher who taught men 
to love the wonder and the beauty of this 
world while they are traveling through it to 
the next one. So much did he love the 


world th.it God had made that he went out 
and preached to the birds, calling them his 
“little brothers.” And that was a really 
strange thing for a man to do so many 
centuries ago. 

Now we mentioned St. Francis before, 
w r hcn we were talking about Gothic art in 
France. We said that he had something to 
do with that art, and it is true. For the 
Gothic artists in France took up his ideas 
about the beauties of nature, and put these 
into statues and pictures, even before the 
Italians of the early Renaissance did the 
same thing. But after all, St. Francis was 
Italian, and he had his share of influence in 
the Italian art of the Renaissance. 

If you will look up this word Renaissance 
in the dictionary you will find that it literally 
means “rebirth,” and you will probably find 
that it is defined as a rebirth of Greek and 
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Roman art and culture. But that is by no 
means all the story. The Renaissance is 
also a new birth of energy in the arts, as in 
all life — an awakening of many minds to all 
the wonders of this world to which St. 
Francis had helped to open the eyes of man. 
It is like the Gothic art in its interest in real 
people and real things. It is Greek and 
Roman because Greek 
and Roman art had al- 
ways had a home in j 

Italy. Italy was Ro- 
man, after all, and that j 

is why Italians had 
never really fallen cap- 
tive to the northern art 
of the Gothic ages. 

And now' they were 
opening their eyes to 
the marvel of the world 
around them, and anew 
to the marvel of the 
arts in the older world 
of Greece and Rome — 
above all, of Rome. 

The fact that Italians 
had never felt quite at 
hoi e in the Gothic ar- 
chitecture that came 
from France is an im- ,,hol ° ,,y 


btvkphs 


make us think of the still old By/antine 
pictures in mosaic. The paintings he did in 
the church at Assisi arc so battered that we 
can hardly see them, but their stiff figures 
seem to twist about as if Cimabue were 
trying to put life into them and yet did not 
dare to depart from the old ways in painting. 

Some of the painters fixing in Rome, in 
the midst of so many 
wgm old carvings, had been 
studying them as Nic- 
$ cola of Pisa did, and 
one of these painters 
also w'orked at Assisi. 
Ilis pictures there are 
not so stiff as those of 
J Cimabue, and they 
show that his eve had 
been on the Roman 
carvings. But even so 
the pictures do not 
manage to come to fife. 

Hut the art of paint- 
ing did come to life in 
Tusc any ( tus'ka-nl) , 
with a boy who was 
born in a hamlet near 
the (itx of Morence. 
'1 his boy was a child of 
genius who somehow 
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ment and life. 


portant one for Italian «ne eurag of the Virgin .nd ChiW is the work km . w , h w .,\ to draw 

* . . , . °f Giovanni Pisano. Giovanni, who was an archi- ... 

painting. Gothic archi- tect as well as a sculptor, had been taught by his a lamb just as j| was in 

tecture has no walk famous father, Niceola. The work of father and pr . tnrv 

lecture nas no wans son is very much alike except that Giovanni was ,,k * 1 m sU>r > K (XS 

when it can do without able to make the cold stone give out more move- that one day the great 
them. It opens up into ment lnd llfe ’ Cimabue, passing along 

windows everywhere, and the window's are the road on his way to Bologna (bo-lon'ya), 
all pictures in stained glass. The Italians saw this boy sitting on the ground and 

loved to have walls, but they wanted them drawing the figure of a lamb on a stone, 

in color. They wanted painted walls. And The great painter w r as astonished to see how 

that is why there is so much painting in the child had learned to see things in nature 

Italy at this time, and so little in France, and to put them into pictures. 

He asked the box's name, and was told, 
When the Art of Painting Came to Life Again „ My name jb Gi()1 lo - II( . wcn , at <mcc 1o 

St. Francis was made a saint very soon the boy’s father and asked if he* might have 

after his death, and a great church was the child. The father was poor, and Cimabue 

built over his tomb at Assisi. To decorate was famous; and it all ended with the father’s 

the church artists were called from all over putting Giotto (jot'to) in the charge of 

Italy. Now probably the great painter in Cimabue, to lie a pupil and to grow into an 

Italy about 1300 was Cimabue (che'ma- artist. It was witli this Giotto that w r c may 

b6o'a). He is hardly much more than a say the art of painting came to life again, 
famous name to us now, for we have very What was it he did to make us say this of 
few of his paintings left. Those we still have him? Weil, before his time the painters had 
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When Cimabue had finished his painting of the “Ma- 
donna and Child with Angels" the largest altarpiece 
that had ever been made- -the Florentines, gaily 

been taking their ideas from old Rome and 
old By/antium (bl-/an'shi-um). Blit now 
they were facing new problems in a changing 
world. Here, tor instance, was this church 
of St. Francis, and of course the story of St. 
Francis must be painted in it. Old Rome 
and old By/antium could show how to make 
pictures of ancient senators or ancient 
saints, but what could they do for St. 
Francis? He was just a man of Assisi who 
was still remembered by all sorts of people 
there for his dusty brown habit and his 
radiant face. lie was a real person who 
lived here in this very place, and right over 
there was the hill where he preached to the 
birds. Were they going to make a stiff and 
lifeless figure of a man like that' 

The Boy Who Studied Art from Nature 

Now when St. Francis was preaching to 
the birds he surely had no notion that he was 
leaving his mark on the history of painting. 
Vet when he called the little birds his 
brothers, it was a declaration that all nature 
was worth loving and worth talking about; 
and when nature was worth talking about, 
it was certainly worth painting and carving. 
For a long time people had been a little afraid 
thc*t it was not — that nothing was worth 
painting unless it was very important, like 
the joy of heaven or the terror of hell. But 
now plain human beings were coming to 


dressed, as you see them here, and accompanied by 
trumpeters, carried the painting in joyful procession 
from the artist’s workshop to the church. 

seem important too; and so were beasts and 
birds and flowers; and pretty soon people 
began to realize how much they had been 
wanting to make pictures of these things all 
along. 

Cimabue had some glimpses of what the 
new art was going to be, and the story goes 
that he noticed especially how the boy 
Giotto had “studied his art from nature/’ 
But Cimabue died before his work at Assisi 
was completed. 

Then the work of painting the church of 
St. Francis fell to Giotto. He had already 
been helping at Assisi. lie had seen the 
work of the Roman painter there, and he 
had doubtless helped with some of Cima- 
buc’s paintings. He knew all the good old 
ways of doing things. But uhen he came to 
paint St. Francis he did not turn to Rome 
or to By/antium. He turned to St. Francis 
and his birds. 

The Stirring of a New Spirit 

That is what we mean in saying that the 
art of painting came to life again with 
Giotto. There had been great painters be- 
fore him, but he was the man w r ho put his 
eye on nature and led painting back to 
nature’s own forms. Of course, important 
as he is, Giotto did not start the Renaissance 
alone, any more than Niccola or St. Francis; 
we have just been using all three men as 
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This painting of the Taking of Chnst belongs to the figures are neither solid nor real, most of them seem 

school of Cimabue, and is m the upper church at paper-thin. The soldiers and apostles, so stilBy 

Assisi. Compare it with the picture on the opposite grouped on either side, have no real position in space 

a painting of the same subject by Giotto, and We could not walk among them, for they are like 

you will see how Giotto won his fame. Above, the painted shadows that would melt away as we passed. 

different examples of what was hapj>cning. the end of Rome. And a glorious art it was. 

This Renaissance was to spread all through, Now the way the people li\ed in Italy at 
the world, just as Gothic art had spread that time had a great deal to do with the 
before it. In the various lands it was going kind of art they made and loved. Italy was 
to take many forms. Beginning in the no one land, but a whole group of little 
thirteenth century it gathered scope and countries, each with its own main city and 
ran its course all over Europe during the its ruler. Each city was an envious rival of 
three centuries that followed. But first of all others, and wanted to be finer than its 
all it was Italian, and with it Italy came neighbors. Some of the cities had grown 
into an art of her owm for the first time since very rich from trade, and they were all 
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This painting by Giotto comes from the Arena chapel holder had to supply himself; he did not, as before, 
in Padua. To people of Giotto's day, who were used have to breathe life into shadows. Before him were 

to the unlifeUke paintings of earlier artists, pictures massive figures, solid to the touch and each occupying 

like this one must have seemed more real than life the amount of space it should occupy. Giotto was the 
itself. Here there was nothing left out that the be- first to give people this sensation in looking at painting. 

putting up great buildings and searching markets. The leaders in the town would 
far and wide for painters and sculptors to have line houses in the city and line villas 
make them beautiful. With some twenty for the summer in the charming country 
cities in a fever of this work, it is no wonder that lay around it. With wealth and leisure 
that Renaissance Italy was so full of artists, they had time to talk about many things, 
In the early days of the Renaissance the and perhaps most of all about the fine arts, 
city of Florence was the chief center of art. Even the common jieople knew a good ileal 

It was nearer to a modern Athens than was about art, just as they do in Paris to-day. 

any other place in Italy, or in the world. When Cimabue’s famous picture of the 

It had grown rich from the spices and em- Madonna and Child was finished, they held 
broideries, the gold and silver and wool, and a great procession to earn’ it to its place in 
all the other things that passed through its the church. They all had a passion for their 
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city, and a pride in making it beautiful, means simply ‘•fresh," because the painting 
So the painters and the sculptors found was put on fresh damp plaster. The colors 
plenty to do in Florence. They kept big were mixed with water only. Once the wall 
workshops to fill the orders that poured in. was dry the picture was done, and there was 
To those shops came talented boys from all no way to alter it. So the artist had to do 
round to learn the trade of painter or of his work right the first time, or else scrape it 
sculptor — or both. The boys would mix all off and begin again. What he really did 
paints and sharpen tools until they learned was to plaster only a small part at a time 
enough to do bits of their masters’ work, and then paint it before it dried. A single 
When they were fully ^ , head would lie a good 

trained thev would ^fpfBPj? . Jjfjh “ * " day’s painting, 

start out for themselves v ‘ 1 ln ( ‘ ilh er of th. 

as members of a guild, s * methods the artist had 

to plan every detail be- 
fore he ever dipped a 
brush in paint. Often 
his client did a good 
deal ol the planning 
ahead of him. When 
the client ordered the 
picture he might say 
just how many people 
he wanted in it, just 
what colors, and jiM 
how long the artist 
must lake for the work. 
And that probabh 
made the task all the 
harder the task of 
f* making sonnet hing 
beautiful out of what 
the client demanded 
And now let us g< 

Renaissance. k to (iioUo working 

There were two great ** A1 ” u "' '•> ‘he shop of Cimabue 

Tvotntincr- in This famous portrait of Dante may be the work of i n that lovely city of 
Wd>S 01 painting rn Giott0f for we know that the two great men, poet and . i • L. „ _/• t 

“tempera” (tem'pa-ra) artist, were known to each other. But many believe 1 lorcnci which was just 

and in “fresco” fires'- that Giotto did not paint it at all or that if he did, beginning to become 
anci in iresco urts some one of his followers repainted it later. , . „ 

koj one of the finest in all 


city, and a pride in making it beautiful. 

So the painters and the sculptors found 
plenty to do in Florence. They kept big 
workshops to fill the orders that poured in. 
To those shops came talented boys from all 
round to learn the trade of painter or of 
sculptor— or both. The boys would mix 
l>aints and sharpen tools until they learned 
enough to do bits of their masters' work. 
When they were fully , 
trained they would 
start out for themselves 
as members of a guild, 
or organized group, of * 
artists. Very of ten they 
were painters and 
sculptors and architects 
all at once, and possibly 
skilled in other arts as 
well; for in the Renais- 
sance, more than at any 
other time in history, 
an artist was likely to 
be the master of many * 
arts. A great painter 
might also do fine w T ork 
as a goldsmith or might 
mai e splendid designs 
for tapestry. But the 
greatest of all arts in 
that time was painting. 

It is the chief of all the 
glories in the Italian J 
Renaissance. 
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Most of the smaller pictures, such as those 
intended for the altar of a church, were 
painted in tempera, and on prepared panels 
of wood. For tempera the artist would mix, 
or “temper,” his ground colors with the yolk 
of eggs or some similar substance. "I his 
made a thick paint which dried to a smooth 
and lustrous surface. But the artist could 
not linger over his work. He had to plan it 
all in advance, exactly as he wanted it, and 
then put on his colors, once for all. 

Larger paintings, on the plaster walls of 
buildings, were done in fresco. The word 
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one of the finest m all 
Italy. When he grew’ up, Giotto was to 
have a great share in making Florence w'hat 
it was and still remains. But of his earliest 
days there we have hardly any record ex- 
cept for a few’ stories. 

Cimabue and the Fly 

One of the stories must be told. It says 
that one day Cimabue came into his studio 
and found a fly settled right on the nose of a 
figure he was painting. He threw out his 
hand to 1 rush away the fly, but the fly did 
not budge. Then he saw that the thing was 
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This is Giotto's “Meeting of St. Joachim and St. Anna them. How skillfully the figures are grouped to make 
at Jerusalem.” The meeting is a happy one; the old a beautifully balanced composition -and yet how 
man and his wife embrace each other tenderly, and simply! Few painters have ever been able to do it 
their friends come smiling through the gate to greet better. The gateway makes a fine frame. 






Photo *»y Alinari 

One d i.y —so the story goes — as St. Francis was walk- 
ing past a field, he noticed that the trees by the way- 
aide were filled with a multitude of birds. “Wait for 
me," he said to his companions; “I will go and preach 
to my little sisters the birds." And so the saint went 
into the field and began to preach to all the little 
feathered creatures who were gathered on the ground. 
Soon all those in the trees flew down to hear his 
words. Their twittering and chirping and fluttering 

painted on! Surely he must have known 
who painted it — there was only one Giotto 
who would ever look at a fly long enough to 
paint one that would deceive his master. 
Of course the story may not be true, but that 
does not make any difference. The im- 
portant thing is that Giotto was the kind of 
painter about whom the story would be 
made up — and that he inspired many an- 
other painter of that kind. 

The Early Work of Giotto 

The first w r ork we have from Giotto is the 
story of St. Francis that he painted in the 
church at Assisi. At the very start he is 
painting the things he loves and is using 
real people for his models. We can see that 
he felt for St. Francis as for a dear friend. 


ceased, and all was quiet until St. Francis had finished 
his sermon. Even then, the little birds would not 
leave until they had had the saint's blessing. Above 
is Giotto's lovely fresco of this touching scene. The 
coloring is still beautiful, although the painting is rav- 
aged by time ; there is brown for the humble habits of 
St.. Francis and his companion, brown for the tree 
trunks, white for the blossoms on the trees, and pale 
blue for the hillside against a pearly sky. 

Then he went to Rome and saw the 
splendid things that had come down from 
ancient days. Like Xiccola Pisano he was 
impressed by the solid Roman figures, and 
he worked hard and long till he could make 
others like them with his brush and paint- 
till he could paint people who seemed to 
stand w ith some weight on their feet and 
not just to hang in mid-air, till be could 
make them look as if they had flesh and 
bones beneath their clothes. 

Later he went to Padua fpild'ti-a), to 
paint all four walls of the chapel called St. 
Mary of the Arena --because it stands where 
an old arena had stood in Roman days. Jn 
rows of many little pictures Giotto here 
painted the story of the Virgin and the 
Saviour. Here in beautiful soft colors he 
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Duccio did not ti> to make his people look real, as 
Giotto had; he wove them into a lovely pattern and 
gave them rapt faces that reflect his own deeply reli- 
gious feeling The three Marys of the picture above 


have come to the tomb on Easter morning, and are 
struck with awe by the holy presence of the angel who 
sits on the tomb. Unreal as the figures are in them- 
selves, their emotion 16 very vivid. 



Simone Martini's paintings are like exquisite jewels. Above is Simone's "Annunciation," with its lovely 
They glow with gold, and their sharp, delicate details frame of lacy, Gothic arches. Like Duccio, the artist 
are of the sort that come from a jeweler's hand. was fond of making patterns of shapes and colors. 

Ill 
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showed “splendid people gravely occupied 
with solemn acts.” And ever since those 
pictures, every painter has had to solve a 
problem that never troubled any Byzantine 
artist at all. -ms. u ♦».. 


“It is enough," answered the painter. 
“Put it with the others and see if it is not 
recognized.’ ' 1 

Ft was recognized. The Pope knew son c- 


artist at all. This is the famous campanile, or thin S al,out arl > an<1 !><-* was 

It is this problem: how shall bell tower, of the cathedral in sure that he needed the hand 

a flat picture on a flat surface desi^rbu^hTnever VveVtcfsee that drew that perfect circle, 
be made to look, not flat at all, g* beautiful tower finished, and This skill in craft was half of 
but solid and round— how shall two other artists. But even though Ciiotto s genius. The other 
a man’s arm or head or chest ^am^g^morilu to™" halMies in . what he cho< i-es to 


be made to look as if it were 
some distance through as well 
as some distance across? The flat 
figure on the wall really has only 
length and breadth; how do you 
make it look as if it has thickness 
too? 

Just take pencil and paper and 
see if you can do that. It took the 
greatest artists in the world nearly 
a thousand years to learn how to 
do it. 

Now forget all you know about 
pictures except those that Giotto 
could have seen— Byzantine paint- 
ings and Gothic miniatures— and 
then look at his painting of Judas 
agreeing to betray Christ. The 
figures are solid and deep; they 
take up space, and are not just flat 
shadows on the wall. And e\er 
since that picture was painted, 
people have nearly always de- 
manded that the figures in a picture 
should look as round and solid as 
they do in life. But Giotto did it 
all so simply that at first you may 
not even notice what a great thing 
he has done. 

He was thus a superb craftsman. 
When the Pope was making ready 
io decorate St. Peter’s in Rome, he 
sent out a messenger to get samples 
of their work from all the best 
painters of the day. The messenger 
came to Giotto, and Giotto merely 
took a red pencil and drew a perfect 
circle with one turn of his 
hand. 

“Is this all I am to ~ 
have?” inquired the puz- „ aaff* 
zled messenger. - 


genius cf Giotto. 
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put into his pictures. Nt\er is 
there anything in one ( f them 
that does not belong to the | iiture 
as a whole, never a line that does 
not ha\e a meaning in itself and 
for the entire work. All the* things 
go together to make the picture say 
just what it ought to say. 

Take the picture of St. Joachim 
fjo'a-klm) returning to his sheep 
fold. Even if you do not know the 
story you can understand the pic- 
ture. The saint is \rr\ sad. His 
head is bow eel, his whole frame is 
heavy with grief. N <>u can we* that 
he can hardly drag one foot after 
the other. He does not even notice 
the little dog running to meet him. 
The shepherds, troubled and em- 
barrassed, know not whjt to do. 
Ihey want to help, but such deep 
sorrow' has struck them dumb. 
They look at one another in their 
hesitation, while the sheep wandei 
away unnoticed. 

Or take the picture of Joachim 
and Anna meeting at the gate. 
1 low' glad they are to see each other! 
The old man draws his wife to him, 
and she puts her hand against his 
cheek to press his face close to hers. 
Their friends come smiling through 
the gate to greet them. 

Or look at the barren landscape 
with a single dead tree on a rock 
where the |>eopIc are lamenting the 
dead Christ . Every line here speaks 
of grief. Even the backs 
. of the sitting women are 
huddled in sorrow. And 
' look at their hands — 
• Giotto’s people never 
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Simone Martini's Guidoriccio is like a prince from a 
fairy tale. He wears a gay tunic embroidered with a 
diamond pattern, and his horse is magnificently ca- 

havc aimless hands. K very thing about these 
figures tells us what is in their hearts, and 
carries it to our hearts. 

In his own time everyone loved Giotto’s 
work. He was called from Padua to Rome 
again, and then to Naples and all over Italy. 
He had many frit "Hs The great poet 1 )ante, 
in evile from Florence, spent many an hour 
with him in Padua. 

Wherever Giotto went he carrier! a gay 
tongue. There is a story that the King of 
Naples came into his studio one very hot 
day and said, “If I were you, 1 should stop 
painting for a while and take a rest." 

“And so should 1," Giotto replied, “if T 
were you.” 

But it was in Florence that the great 
painter was loved and honored most of all. 
He painted pictures in many churches and 
other buildings there, and finally, when he 
was sixty, he was put in charge of all the 
work on the cathedral of the city— for he 
could be an architect and sculptor when he 
chose. He designed the beautiful tower that 
we still know as “Giotto's tower,” and even 
did some of the carving on it with his own 
hand. But he died before the work was fin- 
ished, at the age of seventy, in 1 ,^ 7 . 

We may say farewell to him as he said 
farewell to St. Francis in one of the pictures 
at Assisi. It is a very quiet picture. There 
are silent figures standing by a silent figure 
lying on the bed. But it is peaceful and 
beautiful. We are lonely but not sad, be- 
cause* the one who has gone has left so much 
of himself behind. 


parisoned to match. The toy landscape with its saucy 
turrets makes the victorious general of Foligno look 
very grand and striking in contrast 

About the same time when Giotto was 
painting all over Italy, there were other 
artists doing great work in the city of Siena, 
where we may go and see their w’orks to-da\ . 

Siena is a city on a hill, or rather on 
several hills. The streets dive abruptly into 
a deep gulf and then climb up the other side 
to the cathedral. To see it all at its best 
you go into the church of San Domenico 
just as night is falling. Around behind the 
altar you pass through a little door, and then 
for a moment you feel as if you were going 
to topple into the chasm below. The church 
stands right on the edge of a hill and you are 
hanging in a little balcony on the brink of 
nothing. 

The Beautiful City of Siena 

But now vou look aiross to ^ce the city 
piled up against the blue-green sky, for all 
the world like the backdrop on a stage. The 
little lights are beginning to beam out from 
the windows, but you can still see the towers. 
The buildings start at the very base of the 
hill and climb up steeply one above another 
to the top. You might think they sat on 
top of one another if you did not know* there 
must be streets in among them. 

At the top are the dome ami tower of the 
cathedral, and yet another tower, still 
lovelier, that rises from the main square of 
the town. The whole place seems unreal 
like a fairy city built up into the sky. It 
looks small and exquisite, and not very 
solid. 

Now the paintings in Siena are like that, 
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too. The artists here clung to the old Byzan- 
tine ways. The city was rather remote from 
the rest of the world, and kept to old tradi- 
tion. It was a gay place, and its fine old fam- 
ilies wanted rich and lovely works of art. But 
they were not curious like the Florentines 
about the new ways of making pictures look 
so real. They were satistied to have them 
beautiful. 

The Great Alt&rpiece of Duccio 

In the year 130Q Duccio di Buoninsegna 
(doot'cho de bwA'nen-sa'nya) agreed to 
paint a great altarpiece for the cathedral 
wholly with his own hand. It was to be a 
picture of the Virgin in majesty surrounded 
by saints. In 1311 it was finished, and was 
carried in solemn procession to the cathedral, 
the marchers parading about the grounds 
while all the bells rang out their praise of 
the great picture. 

Duccio painted the Mother and Child 
with a great court of saints around them. 
They are very graceful —especially the 
friendly angels that look over the top of the 
throne with their chins on their hands. The 
haloes make a pattern like a bank of flowers 
around the Virgin. And the back of the 
picture was painted, too — with a series of 
small pictures telling a story, much like 
Giotto's in the Arena chapel. But Duccio 
cared less than Giotto about making his story 
look real. His interest was in line and color. 

One of the most beautiful of these pictures 
is that of the three Marys coming to the 
tomb on Easter morning. The top of the 
tomb, on which the angel sits, would never 
really balance in the way that Duccio placed 
it, but that does not seem to trouble you. 
Instead, you are noticing how he has made 
the dark background of the hill show up the 
white figure of the angel, and has put the 
light behind the three Marys in their dark 
cloaks. There is very little action in the 
picture, and it does not move like one by 
Giotto, but it has a lovely pattern that re- 
minds you of a beautiful mosaic. 

Another painter of lovely patterns was 
Simone Martini (se-mo'na mar-te'ne). Three 
years after Duccio's painting of the Virgin 
in the cathedral, Simone painted a fresco of 


the same subject for the town hall; it is even 
lovelier and more elaborate than Duccio's. 
The Virgin sits on a high, pointed throne 
under a canopy, and the picture is like a 
great banner with a border all around it. 

On the other side of the same room rides 
the great Guidoriccio (gwe'do-ret'cho) of 
Foligno (fo-len'yo), an immense rider on an 
immense horse; they stand out majestically 
against a background of hills and castles so 
tiny that they look like a toy landscape. 
The proud captain looks as if ho were riding 
to war in a fairy tale. 

Duccio and Simone Martini were the 
pride of Siena, but some of the artists in 
Florence preferred Ambrogio Loren/etti (iim- 
bro'jo lo'r£n-dset'te) — perhaps because Am- 
brogio was more interested in real things, as 
were the Florentines. There were two of the 
Lorenzettis, Pietro (pya'tro), the elder, and 
his brother Ambrogio; both of them li\cd in 
Siena. 

The Frescoes of Good and Bad Government 

In that same town hall of Siena, Ambrogio 
made his great frescoes of Good and Bad 
Government. In the fresco of Good Gov- 
ernment we may see a picture of Siena as it 
stood in 1310, with the houses and towers 
crowding together, but each one vexy lovely 
with its dainty windows and battlemented 
roofs. They stand up in very solid fashion, 
and make a fascinating picture. In the other 
fresco you look out from the city over hills 
along a white road winding away through 
the gracious countryside. Perhaps that coun- 
tryside had something to do with the grace 
of Sienese painting. 

Such a figure as the one called “Peace, 11 so 
full of dignity and so graceful in its ease, is 
very different from the work of Duccio and 
Simone. It is more like the work of Siena’s 
great sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia (ja-ko' 
pr> dgl'la kwfcr'cha), whom we shall meet in 
Florence in another story, for he was not at 
all Sienese in spirit. He was a lonely 
figure, like Niccola Pisano, whom he greatly 
admired. It was he who made Siena’s 
famous “Fonte Gaia’' (fon'ti gl'ya), or 
“Joyous Fountain," which brought cool 
water into a hot square. 
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Reading Unit 
No. II 


THK ARTISTS WHO MADE FLORENCE 
BEAUTIFUL 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 
not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index , Yol. /j. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How Florence benefited from her re\ealed the secrets of perspec- 
many young artists, 11-124 tive, 11-132 

How three sculptors competed for How Lorenzo de Medici patron- 
thc baptistery doors, 11-125 ized the arts, 11-143 

Why Donatello mastered anat- When Botticelli mastered the 
omy, 11-129 beauty of his dreams, 1 1-146 

Luca della Robbia’s invention of How a crazed monk condemned 
colored glazes on clay, 11-130 the gay life, 11-147 
Ma^a. t the young man who 

Things to Think About 

From what earlier arts did the What had the life of the city of 
>oung artists of Florence draw Florence to do with the style of 

their feeling for perfection? its art? 

What new studies in the prin- How had religious feeling changed 
ciples of art were made? since the Gothic period? 

Picture Hunt 

How has Ghiberti obtained a real- work? 11-131 

istic effect in his car\ed panels* What can you find wrong with 
11 127 Gozzolis “Wise Men”? 11- 

How did Donatello’s statues dif- 135 

fer from earlier ones * 11-129 Why does Botticelli’s painting 

In what new material did della sometimes resemble music? 

Robbia do some of his best 11 145 

Related Material 

The Medici family, rulers of Flor- Renaissance, 13 59-62 

ence, 6 301-2 History of the Renaissance in 

The law of perspective, 1-1 14 Florence, 13 (>o 

Donatello’s work in gold, 12 88 Life and teachings of Savonarola, 
The architects of the Rcnais- 13 537*39 

sance, 11 -481-93 Printing helped the Renaissance, 

Dante and Petrarch, poets of the 10-48 

Summary Statement 

The Renaissance in Italy art as we know it to-day. 
marked the beginning of modern 
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On this page are paintings by one of the best-loved 
artists of all time, Sandro Botticelli Above is his 
“Mars and Venus / 9 a picture full of exquisite fancy. 
Lulled to sleep by Venus 9 magic charms, the god of 


war has forgotten his cruel pastimes. Impish little 
fauns, taking advantage of his slumber, are playing 
wich his weapons. One of them is quite extinguished 
by the god’s great helmet 



Photf by Alman 


This is Botticelli’s Adoration of the Magi In a pic- 
turesque setting of an old rum patched with a rustic 
wooden roof sit the Virgin and Child, while the Medici 
family kneels before them in adoration. Old Cosimo 


kisses the infant’s foot, and Piero and his sons kneel 
to the right In the right-hand corner, standing and 
looking out at you, is Botticelli. The artist by no 
means flattered himself. 
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II I \l r. 

If you were to climb the winding road that leads up 
the hill from low lying Florence to the church of San 
Miniato al Monte, you would see this ”iew of the 
glorious city To the right is Santa Croce with its 
tall spire It is a treasure house of famous works of 
art In the center is the cathedral with its beautiful 
dome by Brunelleschi Giotto's tower stands just 


beside it, and in front of it — barely visible — is the 
baptistery, or church of Bel San Giovanni, about 
whose famous doors you may read in this chapter. 
To the left is the Old Palace, from whose battlemented 
walls the Florentines looked down to see the great 
reformer Savonarola burned All of these celebrated 
buildings were begun before 1400. 


The ARTISTS WHO MADE FLORENCE BEAUTIFUL 

Here Is the Story of the Great Painters and Sculptors Who Made 
Their City a Shrine for Travelers for Many a Century 


HIS is a stoiy of ,i glorious ( it\ in its 
most glorious da\s. I he tit} is the 
beautiful one ot 1 loruicc, 111 Italy, 
and the da>s are those of the fourteenth 
centuiy, when I lorence was more like a 
modern Athens than was any other place in 
the world. 

She was illustrious in many wajs at that 
time, but abo\e all in the glor> of htr arts. 


\nd this is the tale of the fine arts m 1 lor- 
enee, ot the arts that ha\e left her one of the 
chiet places for the trailer to visit to our 
da\ . 

We ha\e been to Horence before in our 
stories of the line arts. On a former page 
we told how the great Giotto (lot'to) had a 
part in beginning to make the town a pkue 
of beaut} Now we come to the host ot 
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artists who carried on the work in the 
century that followed him. 

There is not very much left now of the 
Florence that Giotto knew. As you stand 
on a hillside looking down into the city, 
almost every tower and dome you see was 
built between 1300 and 1600. But there is 
a landmark of 
Giotto’s boyhood 
that any child of 
old Florence was 
sure to enter at 
least once — the 
church of Bel San 
Giovanni (b£l san 
jo-van'nc), or Fair 
St. John, where 
every baby was 
taken for baptism. 

It is a very plain 
old eight-sided 
building, glowing 
with mosaics, and 
in the center 
stands the font 
where so many of 
the men in the fol- 
lowing story got 
their names. 

The square out- 
side the church 
was a great gath- 
ering place in 
those days, with 
the stone benches 
built against the 
church walls. There the poet Dante sat 
and watched the work on the new cathedral. 
There, twenty-five years later, sat the aged 
Giotto to watch the building of his great 
tower. And there, about sixty years later 
still, sat the eager young artists who were 
wondering which of them might be chosen 
to make a pair of doors for Bel San Giovanni. 

The Church of Or San Michele 

Then there is another old landmark —a 
square building that was once a market and 
grew into a church to house a miracle-work- 
ing picture of the Virgin. The church is 
called Or San Michele (dr san md-ka'li). 
The niches in its walls were bare in Giotto’s 


time, but were later filled up with the work 
of these eager young artists of the Renais- 
sance. 

Giotto spent most of his old age in Flor- 
ence, dying when his beautiful tower was 
only half completed. So great had been his 
genius and his energy that for a time the 

art of the city 
seemed almost lost 
without him. The 
painters and sculp- 
tors could go on 
imitating Giotto, 
but they could 
not do very much 
that was new. 
Andrea Pisano 
(an-dra'a pe-za'- 
no) made a fine 
pair of carved 
bronze doors for 
the baptistry of 
San Giovanni, and 
another artist 
made a shrine for 
the Virgin of Or 
San Michele But 
there was still the 
front of the cathe 
dral to finish, and 
Giotto’s tower, 
and many other 
things- who w r as 
to do them alH 
J* or si\t>-fivc 
years the other 
two doorways of San Giovanni went undone. 
For a time it looked almost as if Florence 
had forgotten about her great aim of grow- 
ing beautiful. 

And then came the new century of the 
1400’s, with all sorts of new artists and new 
ideas —almost too many of them. Hardly 
in any other place or time has there been 
such a host. 

When you read the names of all the 
artists who were at work between 1400 and 
1500, you can almost think that everybody 
must have been an artist in those days. 
The various Italian cities are full of them — 
Florence, Mantua, Venice, and others- 
while up in the northern land of Flanders 



Photo by Alinari 


Jacopo della Quercia made this relief that tells the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. His figures are full of strength and vigor, 
and remind us a little of the work of old Niccola of Pisa, about 
whom we have told in an earlier chapter. 
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there is rising another great new school of 
painting. It seems likely that the founder 
of that school, Hubert van Fyck (van Ik'), 
had been down over the Alps and looked 
with clear eyes at the things of beauty to be 
seen in Italy. It is also likely that some 
Italian painter, either in Flanders or at 
home, studied 
the clever 
Flemish way 
of covering 
the colors of a 
picture with 
varnishes of 
oil that would 
shut out the 
air and keep 
the painting 
fresh all the 
way down to 
our day. 

The century 
is so rich in 
art that we 
hardly know 
where to be- 
gin our story. 

Perhaps the 
best way will 
be to look at 
the work of 
certain groups 
of friends, and 
thus slowly 
build up our 
idea of the whole cen- 
tury. The story 
take us to many spots 
in Europe, but we must 
begin in Florence, where most w r as happening. 

In the year 1401 the merchants of that 
city decided that they must go on w r ith the 
work of making it a plate of beauty. They 
held a competition for the second pair ofdoois 
for the baptistery. Perhaps that was be- 
cause there was no one artist famous enough 
to have a clear title to the commission. At 
any rate, the men who were asked to com- 
pete were all very young, and little known 
as yet. 

The artists were invited from several 
cities. There was Jacopo della Quercia (jii- 


ko'po d£l'la kwfcr'chii) one of the oldest, 
for ho was twenty-six from the gentle city 
of Siena (syfc'na). But he was anything 
except gentle in his art, for his carvings were 
full of vigor and his figures strong and solid. 
The great Michelangelo (mi'k 61 -&n'ge-lo) 
admired his work, and saw in it some of 

the mighty 
strength of his 
own. Jacopo 
was one of the 
few men in his 
day who re- 
membered the 
carvings of 
old Xiccola of 
Pisa. 

Then there 
was a young 
man, only 
twenty-four, 
named Fil- 
ippo Brunel- 
leschi (broo'- 

nel-ICs'ke). 
He was known 
as a sculptor 
and gold- 
smith. And 
there was 
Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti (ge-b£r'- 
te), another 
goldsmith. 

It was be- 
tween these two that 
the judges hesitated 
longest. They liked 
Jacopo’s work, but they 
thought that the designs of the two young 
Florentines were more elegant. 

Brunelleschi had made a carving full of 
vigor and action. It was a picture of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. With his hand on the 
boy’s throat, Abraham is just ready to 
strike when the angel from heaven rushes 
down to stay the blow. Full of his idea, 
Brunelleschi had worked very rapidly on his 
fine piece of work, but it is said that when he 
saw r what Ghiberti had done, he generously 
wanted to withdraw in Ghiberti’s favor, so 
much better did Ghiberti’s work appear. 
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Brunelleschi's Abraham and Isaac stand out more 
■n strongly from their background than did Jpcopo's. 
" 1 The relief is full of action. With his hand on the 
boy’s throat, Abraham is about to strike when an 
angel rushes down from heaven to stay his hand. 
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This beautiful sarcophagus is thought by many to be 
the work of Jacopo della Quercia. The lovely figure 
so peacefully sleeping is Hilaria del Carretto. A double 
pillow supports her head, and at her feet is a dog; 


he stands for fidelity. About the tomb are chubby 
little cherubs very much like pagan cupids except 
that they are very sad and thoughtful. Their garlands 
seem almost too heavy for them to carry. 


Ghiberti had worked very slowly, and 
from many sketches. Alone among the 
artists he had invited everyone into his 
studio to watch the work and to help him 
with suggestions. His work in bron/e was 
the wonder of every visitor, and the judges 
finally decided in his favor. 

This competition was important in a good 
many ways. For just one thing, one of the 
judges was a certain Giovanni de’ Medici 
(da med'e-che), a rich merchant who was 
one of the first of the great family of the 
Medici that did so much for Florence and 
the rest of the world in the century to come. 

After the competition Jacopo della Quercia 
went to the city of Lucca to carve a tomb for 
the beautiful Hilaria, wife of the ruler of 
that city. She had died w'hen her little soil 
was born; and Jacopo carved on her tomb a 
wreath of little angels — fat little angels made 
like the old Roman cupids— carrying gar- 
lands all around the sides of the tomb, w hile 
the figure of Hilaria, young and beautiful, 
sleeps on the top. 

Later Jacopo went back to Siena, where 
he made so beautiful a fountain that he was 
known as “Jacopo of the Fountain.” 

Brunelleschi was discouraged as a sculptor 


when he lost in the competition. Looking 
for an art in which he might excel all rivals, 
he went down to Home for study and be- 
came a famous architect. He came back to 
build the tall and beautiful dome of the 
cathedral of Florence. 

With him to Rome he look a lad of fifteen 
named Donatello (don'a-tel'lo), who had 
already been helping in the building of the 
cathedral, and who was to be famous in due 
time. The only other piece of sculpture that 
we have from Brunelleschi came into being 
on account of a taunt from Donatello. The 
boy had made a carving of Christ on the 
cross, and brought it for his friend to see. 

“You have put a peasant on the cross,” 
said Brunelleschi. 

The Crucifix of Brunelleschi 

Donatello was a quick-tempered fellow. 
“Let me see you take a piece of wood and do 
any better,” he replied. 

Brunelleschi held his tongue, but he went 
off and set to work. A few months later he 
showed Donatello what he had made - a 
crucifix so beautiful that on looking at it 
Donatello dropped a whole apronful of eggs 
he was carrying. 
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This is a panel from the Gates of Paradise / 1 the figures, so beautifully grouped, are clear and simple, 
beautiful doors Ghiberti made for the eastern entrance too we scarcely realize the great genius it took to 
to the baptistery m Horence Here we see the story make them so Tall arches and a hint of a landscape 
of Jacob and Esau clearly and simply told The lead us back ir*o the distance 

“Vnd whit au we going to ha\t for lunch Brunelleschi once walked M\t\ miles to stc 
now-' isked Hi unt lit -a hi 1 uighing anti top\ a Greek \ ise 

‘ It is lunch enough to look it a piece of (ihibtrti was also a great collector ot 
work like th it tone luded his frit nd antiques Hut the remarkable thing about 

lluse two men went to look at e\tr\ dl these men was th it whin the \ came to do 

monument of ut in Rome and the suiiound their own work tht\ nt\tr copittl -they hid 

ing countr\ I he \ wire smihngh < died too main ot their own new ideis tor that 

Ihe “tre isurc setkers because the \ weu On thur return from Rome the treasure 
alw i>s prowling around among the Roman seekers found th it Gio\anm dt Mcdiei had 

rums \nd they really brought baek treas eonu to be the gre it man of I lore nee lhe 

ures in thur new ideas about sculpture Medici famih were eager to make thur ut\ 

More deeply thin anyone before them did beautiful as well is neh md Gioyanni and 

they fall in lo\c with Greek and Roman his son Cosimo (keV/o mid hid mam friends 

feirms, till it seemed to them that no other among the artists Ihe \oung Pematello 

art on earth cewld n\ il the art of old w is a close friend of Cosimo, and for the 
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This * s modem artist’s idea of how Donatello’s the famous “Pumpkin Head,” to the left is St George 
studio may have looked Here we see the great The darker figures are the artist, his students, and 
Florentine sculptor’s masterpieces, in the center is visitors come to see his works. 


courtyard of Cosimo’s fine new palace he 
made his famous statue of David 

By this time Ghiberti was working on the 
third pair of doors for the baptistcrv the 
ones that Michelangelo said were “worthy 
to adorn the gates of Paradise.” It is truly 
wonderful how these solid doors of bron/e 
have been turned into pictures that show 
such depth and distance. Around them is a 
border of fruits and birds and little animals 
that prove how fully the artist s eyes were 
open to the forms of all living things, and 
the edges arc so crisp and delicate as to 
make one think the artist’s hand has just 
put the last touch to his work. 

A Visit to Or San Michele 

About all these young men, and about the 
spirit of Florence in their day, we can learn 
a good deal from a visit to the church of Or 
San Michele. Inside it is so dim that wc 
can hardly see. Candles are flickering before 


the beautiful shrine that houses the strange, 
wule-eved image of the miraculous \ irgm. 
Ihe shrine is covered with delicate carvings 
of angels in swirling robes, and on it there 
is also a beautiful pattern of wings 'I he 
darkness is hea\) with inrtnsc, and we feel 
far awav from the world 

The Living Art of Donatello 

Outside are the four bare walls wuth their 
niches now idled b} the fiery joung artists 
of the new age I here is the St. John of 
Ghiberti, in its da> a wonder because no one 
had made so large a statue in bron/e for 
manv a century. And there is young St. 
George, by Donatello, with a face so eager 
and so full of life that his eyes seem to burn. 
Standing firmly on his feet, he still seems 
quivering to be up and off for a heroic battle. 
Into such a figure Donatello must have put 
a great deal of himself, for of all these fie r v 
\oung men of the new age, Donatello had 
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Here are three of Donatello’s most famous works. To 
the left is the “Pumpkin Head"; in the center, David; 
and to the right, the heroic and eager St. George. 
The statues of the Middle Ages had been made to 


stand in niches; no one was supposed to see them 
from all sides. Donatello was the first since the old 
Romans to make statues that stood by themselves 
and were to be seen from any angle at all. 


the most burning curiosity and eagerness. 
All of Jlorcncc is \cry much ali\c, on the 
verge of great new things in this great day. 

A treasuie seeker in the 
past, Donatello was a great 
artist in his imagination for 
the present and the future. 

He marveled at the 
carvings of old 
Greece and Rome, 
but that is not 
enough to make an 
artist. And seeing 
that those old 
s c u l p t o r s had 
grown great by 
taking nature for 
their model, Dona- 
tello also went to 
nature to learn all 
he could from her 
Kager and inquisi- 
tive, he found out 
all about how the 
human body is put 
together. He knew he had to master all 
anatomy Ixifore he could make figures such 
as those from Greece and Rome. 


This is Donatello’s Gattamelata, a 
nickname which means “honeyed 
cat" and quite suits the sly face and 
piercing eyes of the tyrant-soldier. 



1 1 is tigures are so tensed) alive that the 
stone hardly seems able to hold them. r l hey 
are characters, such as he wanted them to 
be. We arc told that his 

favorite statue was the 
‘‘Pumpkin Head*’ that he 

carved for the cathedral. He 
could not pass it by without 
calling out, ‘‘Speak, can’t 
)ou! M And indeed it does 
seem as if there were life in 
the \ cry stone. 

Donatello’s figures are so 
human and so liv- 
ing that they are 
true to e\ery age 

as well as to his 

own. He can pic- 
ture anguish and 
despair in his pul- 
pits in St. Loren/o, 
gay and care-free 
childhood in his 
singing gallery, 
anil classic calm 
in his restrained and lovely “Annunciation.” 

All these artists traveled about Italy, 
seeing many new things and bringing home 
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Luca della Robbia never married, but his nephew 
Andrea did, and had a large family. So Andrea had 
plenty of models for the lovely babies he made of 
glazed terracotta. His “bambino” (bdm-bfc'nO) -or 
baby above was made for a children's hospital. 



t! 

Pit ton ) j Mctrupi lit»n Muiium of Art «n I Alin* i 

Above is a Madonna and Child by Luca della Robbia 
the figures are full of tenderness and dignity and yet 
are very human. 

the number and the skill of her artists were 
inexhaustible. 

On his death, in 1464, Cosimo left his 
friend Donatello a fine farm to pa\ an in- 
come that would leave the artist free from 
care for the rest of his life. But before a 



4 i 


From the workshop of the della Robbias comes this 
scene of the Variation Luca’s art was passed on from 
father to son for several generations, but none of the 
later della Robbia's ever made anything quite so stately 
and simple as Luca's beautiful work. 



This is a detail from the singing gallery Luca della 
Robbia made — not of glazed terracotta, but of warm 
and shining marble. 

\eai was o\cr, the* old Donatello came to 
Cosimo s son Piero with a request 

“ Fake back >our farm." he pleaded. * 4 It 
is spoiling all nn peace 1 he farmers come 
pestering me e\ er\ dav because the wind has 
blown ot 7 the roof or because the tattle ha\e 
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Photo by Alin&ri 

Luca della Robbia's beautiful singing gallery illus- 
trates a psalm. In its panels stately grown people 
and frolicking children are praising the Lora with 

been seized for taxes. I am all worn out, 
and T would rather die of hunger than li\e 
under so many cares.” 

Piero laughed, and then ga\ e the artist an 
income without a troublesome farm. 

The Importance of Perspective 

But who were the painters in these great 
days of Florence? So far, we have been 
naming sculptors and architects, since these 
were more important in the beginning There 
were painters too, how r ever, and especially a 
frowzy boy in whom Brunelleschi took so 
much interest as to show him the remarkable 
charts he had worked out in his study of 
perspective. 

This matter of perspective (pSr-spgk'ttv) 
is so important that we must say a wwd 
about it. Suppose >ou are drawing a picture 
with a baby in the front, a man a little 
farther away, a tree in the middle distance, 
and a mountain in the background. The 
baby, being nearest, may look larger than 
the man — that is how a camera might show 
him- and the man might look taller than 
the tree or the mountain. In many an old 


voice and dance, vuth trumpet, harp, and the “high 
sounding” cymbals See how easily and naturally 
the many graceful figures are grouped. 

picture, indeed, that is just how things do 
look, with the people much bigger than the 
houses they li\e in and the housts bigger 
than the mountains a mile awa\. \ow the 
man mav redlly take up more space in the 
picture, than the mountains, so how do jou 
make him look smaller, and make all the 
other things look their proper si/c^ Or to 
put the whole thing another way, all the 
Jigures m your painting arc rcall) at an equal 
distance from the eve, for the) arc all on a 
flat wall, how are >ou going to make the 
man look ten feet away, the house ten yards, 
and the mountain ten miles? 

The Man Who Started Modem Painting 

To do that >ou ha\e to know all about 
perspective. It is a difficult art, all governed 
by mathematics, and it took the painters 
many a century to master it. We are now 
coming to the man who showed them the 
secrets of it. 

The boy whom Brunelleschi befriended 
had a very long name, but his friends short- 
ened it to Masaccio (ma-sat'ch6\ which 
really means “sloppy Tom,” because he 
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Masaccio began where Giotto had left off These two 
great Florentines are each responsible for something 
new in art Giotto had made his figures solid and 
real Masaccio did that too, but he went still further; 
he mastered the science of perspective His figures 
spread out, one behind another, far back into the 


picture. If we could be transported into the fresco 
above, Masaccio’s “Tribute Money,” we could walk 
around and among the group of people, for there is 
plenty of space left in between them. But how puny 
we should look beside these noble figures who have 
more than human power and strength I 



We need not stand in awe before a painting by Fra 
Angelico. We may enjoy it for what it is, the out- 
pouring of an earnest and devoted soul Fra Angelico’s 
paintings are happy dreams His paradise is a fairy- 
land carpeted with velvety moss and bright little 


flowers, his angels are serene and happy children, 
and over all is the freshness of spring and the glow of 
warm color and gold There is no great tragedy in 
his painting above The scene is ecstatic and ten- 
derly sad, and far removed from the world we live in. 
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never cared about his looks. He was too Yet they are not crowded they have plenty 

busy painting. And even though he died at of room to move about. They are not glued 

twenty-seven, he had done something for to the background, and are no mere outlines 

painting that no one has undone since. just tilled in with color. Massaccio took 

By mastering perspective, Masaccio made paint on his brush and drew with it, blocking 

his figures in deep space loom up and look in the shadows and the lights as his eye- 

real. No longer did they seem all to be caught them, and he created a living scene, 

standing on a flat As in all such 

wall; but the wall cases, these pic- 

disappeared and hires do not seem 

the figures in the so wonderful at 

background were first, because so 

far away behind it. many men have 

That is why the since learned the 

people in his day secret of them, 

said that other But we must look 

artists had painted at them the other 

figures, while Ma- way around. Be- 

saccio was making fore Masaccio no 

living men and one had made pic- 

women. tures like these. It 

He did not live was he who worked 

long enough to out the secret of 

paint very much. them, and ever 

His great work is since his time that 

all in one chapel, secret has been 

in stories from the . open to any other 

Bib 1 . He could painter. It is tin- 

place the figures to secret of making 

tell his story very iwo by iww.mmn ~ things lq^k real. 

clearly, and we can Thia exquisite scene is the work of Fra Filippo Lippi, a painter ^ ^at * s what we 
read the gestures w ^° l° ve( l simple people and simple things. His Madonna is mean if we sav that 
c , . ° , a little peasant maiden whose chubby baby is sucking his . , , , . 

of his people as finger as babies have done from time immemorial. We have he started mod- 

easily as those of come a lon * fn > m Cimabue’a and Duccio’s other-worldly ern " painting. 

/. and mysterious Madonnas. 1 ° 

our friends. In the When Masaccio 



and mysterious Madonnas. 


“Tribute Money,” for instance, the tax 
gatherer has come to collect money from 
Jesus and the apostles when they have 
none to give. As the collector holds out 
his hand, the apostit-s turn their troubled 
faces toward the Master, and Peter raises an 
angry hand to drive the man aw'ay. But 
Jesus tells Peter to go and cast his line in 
the water: in the mouth of the first fish 
he catches will be a coin to pay the tax. 
All this is as clear in the picture as our 
words can make it. 

The rest of the story is told in the pictures 
at the sides — one of Fctcr drawing the money 
from the mouth of the fish, the other of the 
apostle handing it to the collector. 

But how big and real the people look! 


ana uuccurs oxncr-wonaiy (»rri fyiintini? 

8 Madonnas. 1 4 h ' 

When Masaccio 

died, in 1428, there were other painters in 
Florence who were less intent on making 
their pictures look real, and more eager 
to give them delicate outlines and lovely 
colors. 

Cosimo dc* Medici used to spend a good 
deal of time in prayer and meditation at the 
convent of San Marco. In this place there 
w r as an artist named Brother John who 
painted pictures for the convent walls. His 
pictures were made for monks who had their 
eyes on Heaven and who did not care much 
whether the works were like the real things 
in this world. And the pictures, in their 
lovely colors, look almost as if they had 
come down from Heaven. The picture of 
the Virgin being crowned in Heaven is bright 
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Can you guess who are these richly dressed people for Benozzo Gozzoli, who painted the picture for the 

riding in happy throng and winding in and about the chapel of the Medici palace, had no notion of making 

rocky hillside? They are the Wise Men and their the Wise Men as they may have been. Instead he 

followers on their way to gdore the infant Jesus. But gave us a pageant of mighty men of his own day, and 

probably you would not have guessed who they were, his landscape he took from his own imagination. 
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with gold, with the blues and pinks, greens Filippo Lippi was very fond of the plain 
and reds that remain wonderfully fresh and people. In fact, he was the first Italian 
bright. painter to care much about ordinary folk, 

In his convent Brother John came to be and he put them into all his pictures. We 
known as Fra Angelico (fra iin-jSl'e-ko) be- may see this in the beautiful Nativity he 


cause these pic- 
tures were so an- 
gelic in their 
purity. That is 
what we call him 
to this day. He 
was not unaware 
of the new dis- 
coveries about 
perspective, and 
when he made his 
picture of Christ 
being taken down 
from the cross, he 
showed that he 
too could paint a 
landscape w ith the 
figures taking 
their proper places 
in it. Yet it is 
like a fairy-tale 
landscape by the 
side*»f Masaccio’s. 

In his lonely 
monastery Fra 
Angelico had only 
one pupil, Be- 
nozzo Cozzoli (ba- 
not'so g6t'so-le), 
who worked for 
the son of Cosimo. 
There was another 
monk working for 
Cosimo who was a 
very different sort 
of man from Fra 
Angelico. This 



Pholu by Alinan 


^ painted for the 
t chapel of Cosimo’s 
palace. The Vir- 
g i n , i n a b 1 u e 
cloak, is kneeling 
before her child. 
The forest has 
closed in to form 
a dark grotto, 
where the sturdy 
John the Baptist 
is standing guard 
The Virgin is just 
a simple peasant 
girl writh a chubby 
baby sucking his 
finger, and thus 
very different 
from the older 
Madonnas on 
their stately 
thrones. But the 
^ picture is beauti- 
V. ful from the love 

% we can read in it 

for simple people 
t and simple things. 
Filippo has looked 
very closely at the 
flowers and the 

grasses that make 
up the bower of 
the Mother and 

Child; and he has 
made it dark night 
i all around them so 
that their figures 


„ This swaggering figure is Pippo Spano, a soldier of fortune. i #>11 , • 

was Fra r llippo Andrea del Castagno has given him so much power and strength ma y bland out ill 
LiDDi ffe-lep'po roundness that we can scarcely believe that he is painted the light. 

i/ll- on a fiat wall ! .. . 


lep'pe). Born 


Among all the 


about 1400, he was of the same age as painters of the time, it was Masaccio 
Masaccio, and he was put into a monastery who taught the rest of Italy. Many a 
because he had been left an orphan. But young artist set to copying his pictures, 


he did not want to be a monk, and he was 
constantly running away to wild adventures, 
until it was finally decided that there was 
no use in trying to make a monk of him. 


the very greatest men, Leonardo, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, spent some of their student 
days at it. Almost every artist we are 
going to mention worked over the per- 
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1 lllllll hv Mill ill 

This gentle scene of the Virgin and Child with vari- 
ous saints was carved by Mmo da Fiesole, who could 

spec live* and the figures in those pictures. 

Paolo Uccello (pa'o-lo oof-chcl'lo) went 
mad about the new perspective. Born a few' 
years before Masaccio, he lived a long time 
after him. The people used to laugh at him 
for a lunatic when he shut himself up for 
weeks and months and tried to find out just 
how the sun casts shadows. Donatello used 
to come and argue with him, and his own 
wife would complain that he loved perspec- 
tive more than he loved her. But all this 
study made the figures in his paintings look 
amazingly solid, and the shadows are cer- 
tainly where they belong. 

Andrea del Castagno (an-dra'a dfl kiis- 
tiin'yo) was another wizard at making solid 
bodies out of paint on a tlat wall. His 
people look so real and so imperious that one 


shape stone into the most delicate features, into soft 
hair and into the sweetest of smiles. 

feels a little humbled in front of them. Such 
is his Pippo Spano (pep'po spa 'no), soldier 
of fortune, as he stands with his feet well 
apart and looks down as if to say that he 
could tell any man a thing or two about the 
way to rule a country. lie was one of those 
men whom rulers hired in that age to fight 
their wars and put their affairs in order. 
Many a city called these men in at need, and 
many a portrait was made of them. Dona- 
tello's Gattamclata was another of them, 
and so was the famous Colleoni (kol'14-o'ne\ 
whom we shall meet in a moment. 

After Cosimo do’ Medici came his son 
Piero (pyfc'rob a wise and good man, though 
not a very strong one. He did not live to 
rule very long, and w f as by no means so 
energetic as his father. But it was he who 
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made Bcnozzo Gozzoli paint the walls of the lo), pupil of Ghiberti, sculptor, painter, glass 
chapel in the Medici palace. designer, and engraver. A genius of great 

In that chapel Filippo Lippi painted the vigor, he worked at anatomy with the same 
Madonna and Child to go abo\e the altar, frenzy as that of Paolo Cccello for jicrspoc 
Then Gozzoli painted the walls with a pro- the. He loved to put his figures into as- 
cession of the Wise Men coming to adore the tounding poses, and his pictures are full of 
infant Jesus whom Lippi had painted in the writhing and leaping forms, 
altar picture. Goz/oli had no notion of At this point we may leave Florence for a 
painting these men as they may really ha\e moment to see what some of the other cities 
been. Instead, he ga\ c us a pageant of wdse are doing. We shall come back again, foi 
and mighty men of his own day. the story of Florence is not half 

There had just been a great church * \ 1*3^ told. 

conference at Florence, w r ith all sorts For ten years the city of Padua 

of famous visitors, and Gozzoli put was the home of Donatello. There 

some of these men into his procession. ^ ^ he made his famous slat ue of 

There is the Emperor of the East, Gattamelala. And there a 

John Palaeologus (pfi'le-cVlo'gus), clad /Mjltm young boy named Andrea 

in gorgeous raiment and riding on a , Mantegna (man t.in'va) was 

white charger, and there is the Patri- so fascinated by the stern 

arch of Con- . face of that statue that he 

stantinople f made up his mind to be a 

on a mule. 7 strong and \igorous aitist 

The third like its maker. Mantegna also 

wise man is no other went to what was real I \ the firM 

than young Lorenzo dc* 'Bw $Bt2 WB true art school of the modem world 

Medici, son of Piero, W'ho was f in Padua, where a famous teacher 

so soon to be the splendid ruler IKm JUw LjMHg put all his pupils to copying the 

of Florence. Behind these come carvings of the Greeks and Ro- 

old Cosimo and Piero, and many I mans. And the boy kept drawing 
other great men of the city. l>i ts <>ld marble sty^urs and 

They all ride gaily in their <^85| reliefs until he felt the \er\ blood 

fine clothes over the castle- 'a ^BjBB of old Rome running in his veins 

crowned hills and through the ^ until he seemed to live 

forests where huntsmen chase ^ again in the grand days of 

are full of holiday splendor, Though Mantegna turned 

and are lovely in color. a painter, 

Gozzoli show's us Florence sculptor, the figures in his 

at her happiest. ^ 4S3BS^ paintings have the firm, 

Gay and gentle like him strong look of sculpture 

was the sculptor Mino da n,of,,l,> VIl0ftM about them. He never 

Fiesole (me'no da fye'zo- T . hat Antonio Pollaiuolo was a master of thought of a picture as a 
' l \ , J vigorous movement is easily seen in his ^ A f, . 1 n . 

la), who could shaj)C stone “Hercules Strangling Antaeus,” shown llat thing on a W'all. in- 

into the most delicate fea- tt.° Son !f bSThS fteaci he made it melt away 

tures, into fine, soft hair power was unlimited as long as he stayed into the deep distance or 
and very sweet smiles. But kept hi! the'ground* lcan forward right out of its 

bv the side of these graceful Hercules, who also was immensely strong, frame as if it were a figure 
' . . ° made no headway at all against the giant . i 

artists there was a more until he had the happy thought of lifting m a Window. 

strenuous man who was A famous man at thirty, 

carrying on the work of the mighty strength of both men. See Mantegna was called away 

MWirrin Thic wa* An how muscles ripple along Hercules* f vfantua f n wor k for the 
Masaccio, l nis was An- CAlveB| ftnd how ti ght iy he grip# a* s trug- TO iV,ani “ a » io wont lor inc 

tonio Pollaiuolo (pdl'll-wo'- gling adversary! Gonzaga(g6n-za ga) family, 


Masaccio. This was An 
tonio Pollaiuolo (pdl'll-wo' 





I I nto h> Alin in 

Gentile’s procession of the Wise Men is perhaps the 
most entrancing procession art has ever made. The 


teople with their rich costumes and spirited chargers 
lave stepped right out of a fairy tale. 


who were' the Medici 
of that c it \. He had 
a sq i.iic room to 
paint, in honor of the 
marriage of one of 
the Gon/agas. l*or 
that pui pose he those 
no icligious story or 
classical legend; he 
painted the (lon/aga 
family themsehes, 
fitting in conxersa- 
Uon or making ready 
tor the hunt. 

In that room you 
may see that Man- 
tegna has player! a 
more elaborate trick 
than even the old 
Romans. I le has 
wholly painted away 
the real walls of the 
room, and has turned 
it into a pavilion with 
arcades looking out 
over the countryside. 
Of course the arcades 
and countryside are 



lij Alman 

Piero della Francesca’s portrait of Frederigo, duke of 
Urbino, is a delightful pattern as well as a delightful por- 
trait. The Duke wears a red cap and robe, and his strong 
and kindly face is silhouetted against a low-lying land- 
scape and clear sky. Piero painted things as he saw 
them, and he has shown faithfully the Duke’s crooked 
nose - the result of a sword cut. 


merely painted on the 
walls, but it looks as 
if the whole thing 
were real, and as if 
you were standing in 
a crowd and looking 
out over the land- 
scape with them. 
'1 hen you look up 
and see a round open- 
ing in the ceiling with 
blue sky and clouds 
above. Around the 
railing of the opening 
arc people looking 
down at \ou, and 
little cupids with 
them- and then \ou 
see that the opening 
ismereh painted too. 
with the sky and 
clouds and all the 
jKfople. 

Mantegna also 
painted some of the 
most beautiful of all 
Madonnas. The 
Mother bends her 
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These ere two paintings by Mantegna, the artist who 
made his figures look more like sculptures than like 
paintings. Above is his St. Sebastian. The martyr 
stands against a Roman arch and column. In the 
distance are stormy clouds. 

head very tenderly over the Child. And 
you feel that the painter must surely have 
had babies of his own, because he likes 
to paint them so newborn and sleepy, and 
even ugly — as a father loves them. 

The Gentle Art of Gentile 

Mantegna married the daughter of Jacopo 
Bellini (bfcl-le'ne), one of the great painters 
of Venice. Her two brothers, also painters, 
greatly admired Mantegna, and he in turn 
learned something from their art. In his 
painting of the Death of the Virgin, for in- * 
stance, he has an outdoor stillness and a quiet 
evening light that was one of the great con- 
tributions of Venice to the art of painting. 

The district of Umbria is a gracious land. 
Lying in the center of Italy, it stretches over 
low and rolling hills. From the square before 
the church of St. Francis, in Assisi (as-sg'zg), 



Photo by Ali/ian 


Mantegna's St. George stands as though he were a 
statue in a niche. But instead of a niche there is a 
landscape of hilly Italy. A long winding Tt>ad takes 
us back into the distance to a hill that “wears its city 
as it would a crown." 

you may look out out hills and valleys and 
more hills far olf mto the blui distance. '1 he 
first great painter from this gentle country 
was the man whom Michelangelo called 
“gentle both by name and by nature.” 

For his name was Gentile (jCn-te'la). 
Jiorn about i.*6o, he li\ed just a little later 
than the great Flemish painter, Hubert van 
Kyck, who also loved the countryside as no 
artist had loved it before. Whether these 
two painters ever met we cannot say, but 
they are much alike in the loving way they 
painted landscape. 

The greatest picture we have from Gentile 
is one of a procession of the Wise Men coming 
to worship the infant Christ. Crowded with 
figures and very bright in color, it is one of 
the happiest processions that ever came from 
the brush of a painter. At the bottom of it 
is another picture— a little one of the Na- 
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This stately and spacious painting is Luca Signorelli’s 
“Adoration of the Wise Men.” The artist who tned 


so hard to make things as they are has given us a 
scene full of life and movement. 


tivity. The only light in the picture is that to the shepherds The picture is dated in 
which shines from the face of the newborn the month of Maj f 142 and perhaps it was 
Child and illumines the figure of Mary and the season that led Gentile to put sprays of 
the cattle l>ing in the background, har off morning-glory, iris, and cornflower at the 
over the hills wc can see the angel appearing sides of the painting. 
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1 1 ot l> Allium 

Perugino is a painter of stillness and repose His seems to breathe the stillness of deep meditation 
Crucifixion, above, is neither tragic nor dramatic, it The arches are simple, the landscape quiet and vast 


For a time after Gentile, the painters ot of an Lmbinn church tell tlu Mote ot the 
Umbria ceased to be m> gentle 'Ihe three tree from which the cross ot ( hrist w ismidc 
great ones who came In one of thtin there is 


next were more strenu- 
ous. 

Pic *o della I rancesca 
(tran-chc v s'ha) was 
gentle only m his soft 
and delicate colors, 
otherwise he was stern 
and stateh and mag 
nilictnt. 1 he figures 
in his paintings are 
rathei like statues — 
verv farawa> from real 
life, but drawn with a 
clear e>e and a stead} 
hand. He painted 
strong men who stand 
firml} on their feet and 
look straight at \ou, 
like those of mam of 
the Florentines Yet 
Piero lived among those 
Umbrian hills, and his 
pictures are full of a 
silvery air such as still 
hangs over them. 

His greatest pictures, 
painted on the walls 




This Madonna and Child is attributed to Verrocchio. 
The Virgin holds her sweet-faced baby upon a ledge. 
Her cloak is dark blue with a border embroidered 
in gold, and her golden hair is draped with a veil as 
light as a cobweb Her baby is golden-haired, too. 
At his feet are a rose and three bright cherries. 


a great battle stent 
lull o! splendid horses 
i n d tall s p < 1 1 s 
though the x aic all 
crowded together lor 
the attack, the liguics 
show no sort of con 
fusion then there is 
the stor\ ot Constan 
tine* and his vision oi 
the cioss Const .in 
tine lies dreaming in 
his tent as an angel 
appears with the cross 
in his hand. I he 
whole pictuie is lighted 
bv the* glow of the* 
angel, in the* uppc*r lett 
corner, and the* light 
tails on Constant me 
and his soldiers How 
black the night around 
them looks, how deep 
and silent 1 

In his portraits Piero 
della Francesca painted 
people as he really saw 
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them. The ruler of U rhino (oor-be'no), 
with his broken nose, was certainly no 
beauty, and Piero did nothing to make him 
look like one. Hut under the ugly nose he 
drew a powerful chin and a kindly mouth 
that leave you liking and admiring the man. 

This painter had two pupils who were like 
their master in their 
eagerness and vigor. 

'1 hese were Melo/zo da 
Forli (ma-lot'sO da fbr'- 
K ) and Luca Signorelli 
(se'nyo-rerie». 

Melo//o painted 
angels who are strong 
and full of life as well 
as beautiful. Those 
that he did for the 
chinch of the Hoh 
Apostles in Rome are 
among the most beau- 
tiful angels e\rr paint- 
ed. You (an almost 
hear their rich vole is 
singing out in praises 
of the Loid. 

Luiu Signorelli ne\er 
i ared w hetlier his work 
was |o\e|\ in the e\es 
of those who saw it. 
lie was interested onl\ 
in the wr\ the bod) is 
put together and the 
wa\ it works. He had 
too, a \ ivid and terrible 
imagination, and he 
could paint the scene of 
the Last Judgment in 
all its horror. K\en 
when he does the com- 
ing of the Wise Men 
he makes a spacious 
and stately picture, rather than a gay one 
like (ientile’s. 

A Painter of Infinite Space and Peace 

Hut the sweet Umbrian country comes 
back to us in the work of Pietro Perugino 
(py'l'tro pa'roo-je'nd). His painting of the 
Crucifixion is a surprising contrast by the 
si ’e of many a Florentine picture. There 1 is 
no crowd of people. The tw ? o figures in eac h 


panel are very quiet and not even very ex- 
pressive, though they are placed just where 
they should be to balance the picture. It is 
the spacious air around them, the beautiful 
land. scai >o, lin<1 the distant blue of the sky 
that give the picture its wonderful serenity. 
Perugino was a discoverer. He found out 
how to put infinite 
sp:a e and infinite peace 
into a picture. Hut he 
was not a great experi- 
menter, like Uccello. 
He found a beautiful 
wa\ to paint and rested 
content with it. He 
taught serenity to 
Raphael, asvou may see 
if you look at their 
paintings together. And 
he himself was taught 
b\ another great Flor- 
entine, the painter Yer- 
rt c c hio ( vC r-rdk 'kvf» > . 

I he mention of that 
name will lead us back 
to I lorence once more. 
We shall find a great 
deal happening there. 

It is n< w the 1 lorem e 
of Loren/o, greatest of 
the Medici Loren/o 
the Magnificent. 'I he 
city is \ cry guy. '1 here 
are fine palaces deco- 
luted b> the sculptors 
and painter-', there are 
handsome \illas in the 
country all around, and 
there are main gardens. 

I \en more than his an- 
cestors, Loren/o is a 
lover of old (ireecc and 
Rome. He wants Florence to be a second 
Athens, and he founds a school like the 
famous ones in that ancient capital of 
art. Himself a poet, Loren/o gives a 
welcome to every author and artist. He 
takes them into his household and gives them 
a line living. His gardens are full of the 
ancient carvings that have l>een recently 
dug up, and young artists go there to study 
and to copy. 



I’lmli* l>« \liinii i 

Verrocchio's David is quite different from Dona- 
tello’s, although he has something of the same pose. 
He is a lithe and handsome youth, with the swagger 
of a young dandy. 
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Ghirlandaio is not a groat painter — he is too fond of many fine portraits. But see the woman who bears 
the olmous for that But he pleases us to-day, with a basket of fruit upon her head and whose drapery 

his pretty faces and charming color, just as he pleased swirls as she moves What has she to do with this 

the people about him. Above is his Birth of St John quiet scene? Nothing at all She is just put there 

the Baptist The tall, queenly figure in the center is a to look pretty, and Ghirlandaio would have done 

portrait of a lady of his own day. Ghirlandaio made better to put her m a more appropriate spot 


A great age of art, it is also a great age Donatello, he makes a hcioie figure on horse - 
of splendor, luxurv, extravagance, display, back — of Colic om, the soldier U nh r of 


In the cit} there are ^ 
two irtists who have b 
great studios and main 
workers One of these 
is Andrea del Verroc 
chio, himself in turn 
a pupil of Donatello 
A sculptor as well as 
a painter, \errocchio 
is full of the exacting 
refinement of his time 
He will carve a Ma- 



\cmee \ mou com- 
manding and iggrcs 
m\c pose was never 
given to a ndcr thm 
to this man, who looks 
as if he wut just on 
the point of spurring 
his horse right o\er 
}ou 

\s a painter we 
know Verrocchio 
chicflv through the 


donna in a beautiful 
headdress, wearing a 
rich brooch, she must 
have the well-bred 
smile of a fine lad\ 
But she will be verv 
delicately carved Ver 
rocchio will alwa>s 
make her a beautiful 
lady as well as a beau- 
tiful mother. 

He will carve David 



This painting by Ghirlandaio shows good drawing 
and is full of charm. The old man whose nose is so 
amazingly smothered m warts is full of tender feel- 
ing for Us loving, trustful little grandson 


work of his pupils In 
direct!) J*( rugino may 
have bee n one of the m, 
but Perugino went 
quietlv on m his own 
wa>, giving little heed 
to his vigorous master 
or to an} one else not 
even to that fellow - 
pupil who was so soon 
to show himself as one 
of the most brilliant of 


as a lithe and handsome youth with the all men 11 any age. We mean Leonardo 
swagger of a young dandy. Like his master da Vinci, but of him we must speak later. 
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Out of the dreams of Botticelli was painted this ex- 
quisite picture of “The Birth of Venus.” The goddess 
of love and beauty has just risen from the sea foam 
and is about to be clad by one of the hours. Then 


two of the winds, with swelling cheeks, will waft her 
over the waves to join the other gods in their home on 
Mt. Olympus. The whole pict ire is filled by a gentle, 
wistful charm and a haunting beauty. 


the feeling that he could do greater things 
tha these pictures of pretty ladies. It made 
Ghirlandaio uneasy. 

Thus Ghirlandaio and Ycrrochio each had 
a pupil far greater than himself. But Leo- 
nardo and Michelangelo must come into an- 
other story. 

Yet Ghirlandaio has his great moments. 
He made a picture of an amazingly ugly old 
man with a nose all smothered in warts, and 
still kept it beautiful in its tender feeling 
and in the love and trust of the little boy 
who reaches up to the old man so fondly. 
And what a lovely toy landscape shows out- 
side the window! 

He made a beautiful picture of the bride 
of Lorenzo Tuornabuoni. She seems to 
stand for the very spirit of her Florence, 
gay and lovely and secure! But she died in 
1488, and nine years later her husband was 
put to death at the order of a monk of San 
Marco, whose eloquent voice was thundering 
through Florence denouncing the luxury and 
vice of the city. It was no other than 
Savonarola (s2Lv'&-na-r6'la), calling on the 
I>eople to repent of their gay lives, give up 


their worldly art, and turn in humility to 
God. With this man, at the dose oi the 
century, the mad, ga\ da\s of I lorcnce draw 
to a close, and the da\s of turmoil aud reform 
approach. But theie is one artist who be- 
longs both to the ga\ 1 loroncc oi old and to 
the new Florence of Savonarola. 'I hat is 
Sandro Botticelli (san'dro bfrt'te chtfl'le). 

Sandro’s Strange Nickname 

Tt is a nickname, and r< alK means “casks/* 
At first it was the nickname oi his brother, 
but somehow it clung to Sandro, and he is 
nearly always known as Botticelli. 

lie studied under his brother and then 
under Lippo Lippi. Being very gifted and 
sensitive, he was quick to pick up the stales 
of artists who were already famous. Yet he 
was never a mere imitator, for he was an 
independent and creative artist. He must 
have had hands twice as sensitive as those 
of other men, even of artists, and eyes that 
saw fairy things which others did not see. 
His faces have a dreamy, wistful look all 
their own. 

BotticcPi was a great favorite of the 
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Medici, .and he learned much from the poets 
and scholars who mingled in the gay life of 
their court. In his Adoration of the Magi 
he has painted portraits of all the Medici 
family -old Cosimo kissing the infant’s foot, 
and Piero and his sons kneeling at the right. 
In the right-hand corner, standing and look- 
ing at you, is Botticelli himself. He looks a 
little slow and matter-of-fact almost heavy 
of wit, indeed, and not at all what you would 
expect him to he. 

One of his most famous pictures is the 
Primavera (pre'mii-va'ra), or Spring. It is 
filled with figures from the old mythology, 
Venus Mercury, the three Graces, and Flora 
scattering llowers. But it is not Greek or 
Homan: it is altogether Italian. The model 
for Venus was a beautiful Florentine lady. 
And all the lovely faces and dancing figures 
are a Florentine dream of an old Grei k story. 

Botticelli also painted the beautiful bride 
of Lorenzo Tuomabuoni. Once more he 
brought in the M Homan gods and god- 
desses. The bride is being presented to 
Venus by the Graces. Painted on the walls 
of a villa to celebrate the wedding, the pic- 
ture is now badly worn away, and the figure 
of the gracious biide is partly gone. 

Botticelli was one of the great throng who 
heard the voice of the great reforming monk. 

The Thundering Monk of Florence 

Savonarola came to Fia Xngelico’s < onvent 
about 148s. and rapidly grew famous as a 
preacher. In tlaming words he thundered at 
the luxury and vice of Florence, lie called 
for great bonfires to burn up all the vain 
and silly things so dear to the people of 
Florence, including their pagan works of fine 
art. He raged against the tyrants who were 
ruling Florence, until Lorenzo could not but 
take note of him. Indignant at first, Lorenzo 
finally went to sec the monk and possibly to 
ask for his advice. But Savonarola refused 
to receive him. 


“I shall remain, but you must leave,” was 
his message to the visitor. And very soon 
after that Lorenzo was dead in his villa. 

Botticelli became an ardent follower of the 
monk, and his later pictures are nearly all 
religious. When Savonarola himself met 
death at the hands of the fickle Florentines, 
the painter bitterly made his picture of 
Calumny, supposed to be a copy of a Greek 
one. An innocent prisoner is dragged before 
a foolish judge. Ignorance and Suspicion 
arc whispering slander in the judge’s ear, 
while naked Truth pleads in vain. 

Far pleasanter is the artist’s picture of the 
Nativity, with its wreath of dancing angels 
above the manger where the Child reaches 
up to the Mother, while below* there are 
other angels welcoming ^ouls into Paradise. 
The picture has the singing grace of the 
Primavera. 

Sketches That Leap and Dance 

In some wa\s the most remarkable work 
of this gifted artist is seen in his little draw- 
ings to illustrate the “l)i\ine Comedy” of 
Dante. They are hardly more than scratches 
on the paper, and yet the tiny figures leap 
and dance over the pages. They are so 
delicate that they almost seem to twinkle. 

And so we come to the end of a marvelous 
century of art. We are down to the year 
1 soo. Of course there were scores of other 
painters in the century, many of them doing 
good work and leaxing pictures that still 
adorn the churches, palaces, and great gal- 
leries. And there was one man so amazing 
that we have kept him for a separate story. 
That is the great Leonardo da Vinci, possibly 
the most astonishing genius that the world 
has ever seen. Along w ith him w ? e are going 
to talk of Michelangelo, another mighty 
genius, who lives far over into the next 
century. The story of these two men and 
of their noble art will be found on a later 
page. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 12 


TWO SUPREME ARTISTS OF ALL TIME 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current fait v, 
not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index , VoL /j. Index . 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How Leonardo was able to make The ill fortune that drove him on 
astounding promises, 11-149 tirelessly, 11-158 

Why he loved to put meaning in Why he was always undertaking 
the faces he painted, 11-151 more than he could finish, 11 

How he pioneered in the use of 161 

light and shade, 1 1 - 1 5 1 How his mental and muscular 

A universal genius, 11-152 fury made him the world’s most 

Why the “Mona Lisa” is famous, powerful artist, ir -1O2 

11-154 Why he and Leonardo typify the 

How Michelangelo . marked an spirit of the Renaissance, 11 
end and a beginning, 11-156 162 

Related Material 

Albrecht Diirer, a great German Dante and Petrarch, poets of the 
artist of this time, n - 207-12 Renaissance, 13 59-61 

Charles the VIII of France in- Story of the great Medici family, 
vades Italy, 6-176; and is 6 301-2 

crowned king of Naples. 6 302 Rabelais, a great mirth provoker, 
Saint Peter’s at Rome begun, n- is born in France, 13 105-6 
484-86 Martin Luther begins his work in 

Pope Julius II. patron of Michel- Germany, 13 540-4 \ 
angelo, 12-95 

Practical Applications 

The works of Michelangelo and world of art what school te\l- 

Leonardo da Vinci are to the books are to education. 

Habits and Attitudes 

Though both Leonardo and Mi- terests was so great that much 

chelangelo were remarkably of their work was left incom- 

strong men, their variety of in- plete. 

Leisure-time Activities 

Go to the library and look into about these two giants of the 
the wealth of story and fable arts. 

Summary Statement 

The lives and work of Leonardo out like mountain peaks in the 
da Vinci and Michelangelo stand world’s history of art. 
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I'tioUi l>\ tin* I oil \ in 

Leonardo painted his “Last Supper 1 * on the wall of a 
convent near Milan. Many things have conspired to 
steal this painting from us- perhaps the greatest paint- 
ing the master ever made. For one thing, the paint 
the artist used and Leonardo was always experiment- 
ing with one thing and another — would not cling to its 
plaster baje. For many years a continual shower of 


tiny flakes and grains fell from the painting, and all 
efforts to do something about it only made matters 
worse. By the time a clever artist of Italy had found 
out a way to save the masterpiece, there did not seem 
to be much leff to save. The picture shown above 
comes from the Louvre in Paris and is an excellent 
copy of the one in Milan. 


TWO SUPREME ARTISTS of ALL TIME 

In the Work of Leonardo and of Michelangelo We Meet an Art 
as Subtle and as Heroic as the World Has Ever Seen 


W 1K ARK now going to talk about two 
of the supreme artists of all time. 
LmJ Already we have spoken of man\ an 
artist, great or small, who went before them 
in Western Furope and cleat ed the path for 
them. Now we come to the master artists 
who arose in Florence in her days of glory. 
The two men are Leonardo da Vinci (1452 
1519) and Michelangelo (1475 15^4)- 1 1 is 

not often that the world sees two such 
craftsmen living at the same time. 

At the age of thirty Leonardo da Vinci 
(la' 6 -nar'do da ven'che) made a silver lute 
in the shape of a horse’s skull on which he 
made such divine music that Loren/o de* 
Medici (da mCd'c-che) sent him to the 
court of Milan (mll'an) to play and sing for 
the reigning duke, Ludovico Sfor/a (loo'do- 
ve'ko sfor'tsii). But Leonardo was going to 
do far more than play and sing there. He 
sent a letter ahead of him to tell the Duke 
what he could do. If his first proposals are 
all for fighting machines, it is not because 


Leonardo cared for war, but only because he 
knew these would be important to the Duke. 
Here arc some of the things Leonardo said 
he could do: 

He could make portable bridges for use in 
chasing an enemy or in a retreat. He could 
drain the water from the ditches in a siege, 
and could build any variety of scaling ladder 
or other engine for assault upon a town or 
castle. He could make portable bombs for 
throwing showers of small missiles and for 
baffling the enemy with smoke. Without 
any noise he could dig winding, narrow' 
tunnels to reach any point in the enemy’s 
lines, even though he hail to go beneath a 
river to get to the point. He could make 
mortars, or pieces of field artillery. He could 
manufacture gas for offence against the foe. 
So much for war! In time of peace he could 
equal any other architect in planning noble 
buildings, or any other engineer in carrying 
water from one place to another. He could 
do as well as anyone in sculpture, whether 
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Photo by Alinari 


This is Leonardo’s beautiful “Madonna of the Rocks,’’ exquisite finish of the work in design and in detail, 
now one of the most prized possessions of the Louvre the loveliness of the figures, all unite to make this 

in Paris. The rugged, mysterious background, the one of the finest canvases in the world. 

in marble, bronze, or terra cotta, and in need only put him to the test; and mean- 
painting he could rival any other man. while he would commend himself to the 

This is not quite all he promised, but Duke in all possible humility, 

surely it is enough. If anyone doubted What a list! Even in our day, when all 
whether he could do all these things, they these things are so familiar, there is not a man 
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in the world who could do half of them, face of the angel on the right is, first of all, 
And in those days, when nobody except wonderfully beautiful. But it is much more 
Leonardo had even dreamed of bombs or than beautiful. Tt is a most thoughtful face, 
poison gas or tunnels under rivers, the letter with a suggestion of a smile about the mouth 
that he wrote must have read like sheer and a faraway look in the eyes. It is as if 
madness. this face had a new meaning every time you 

But the maddest thing is that it was all look at it; and you cannot quite understand 

true — and that the list _ it, but you know it 

is far from complete. ^ 

I-reonardo invented the ^ 
wheelbarrow, and he * 
also drew perfectly 
good plans for an air- ; 
plane and others for a 
submarine. Ife was far 
ahead of all the scien- 
tists of his day. lie 
knew more about anat- 
omy, geology, or botany 
than any other man , 
alive, and about many 
other subjects, 'rime 
and again he foresaw 
discoveries anu inven- 
tions that were not to 
come for a century or 
more. In view of all 
this it seems almost a J 
minor fact that he was 

one of the supreme sa\ that this man was 

painters of all time. Pho, ° ,,,e Lou ' re also an author— it is so 

It is pleasant to sav ™ s ®" e portrait, sometimes said to beofLucretia eas>v t0 f orget gome of 

* . - Cnvelli, a lady of Milan, has been attributed to • ® 

that this heroic man Leonardo. But some say that it is the work of the things he could do! 

was also kind and gen- Leo««do*. pupil. not a portr.it of j, is book of instruc . 

tie. They say that tions to the painter is 



face of the angel on the right is, first of all, 
wonderfully beautiful. But it is much more 
than beautiful. Tt is a most thoughtful face, 
with a suggestion of a smile about the mouth 
and a faraway look in the eyes. It is as if 
this face had a new meaning every time you 
look at it; and you cannot quite understand 
it, but you know it 
makes nearly all other 
painted faces seem to 
be without expression. 
The whole picture is a 
triumph of art. 

- It is rather dark, not 
I because Leonardo did 
not know* all about 
4 color, but because he 
j did not want to mar 
j the reality of his figures 
1 with too much color. 
The picture shows a 
rare control of light 
and shade, in which 
Leonardo was at once a 
pioneer and a master. 
Tn fact, he w rote a book 
about it. and about all 
the re^t of the painter's 
art. Tor we forgot to 
sa\ that this man was 
also an author — it is so 


w’hen he passed a bird store he would often 
buy the birds and then open the cages to 
set them free. Yet he was terribly strong. 
They also say that he could ride a horse 
that no one else could sit on, and that he 
could bend a horseshoe in his hands. And 
finally, he was a little whimsical. He loved 
to draw queer, fantastic faces, just for fun. 

Leonardo’s “Madonna of the Rocks” 

And now look at one of Leonardo's pic- 
tures perhaps his famous “Madonna of the 
Rocks.” In a strange, romantic grotto that 
seems to reach far back into the distance 
where it finally opens out into the light, a 
most beautiful Madonna is bending over 
her Child and the young St. John. The 


tions to the painter is 
a valuable thing for artists to this day. 

The first aim of the painter, he sa\s, is to 
make things in a flat plane stand out in 
relief, and that is done by light and shade. 
The artist who does not know* the secrets of 
shadows is ignorant of the glory of his art, 
and can succeed only w f ith the foolish herd 
who care for nothing in pictures except 
beauty of color and w r ho know' nothing about 
the wonder of showing a flat thing in relief. 

And he goes on to the rest of the painter's 
purpose. As the painter makes sure his 
figures have the relief which the place and 
the light demand, he must see that they are 
placed according to the story that he has to 
tell. Then the figures must be living ones, 
intent on the thing they are doing. And the 
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most important thing of all is that each 
figure must show, by face, position, gesture, 
and every other act, what is in his mind at 
the moment — whqther it be desire, wrath, 
scorn, pity, or whatever else. 

In these last words Leonardo is looking 
back to men like Giotto (j6t'to) and Masaccio 
(m£-sat'cho). The Florentine artists had 
been partially forgetting 


could do too much. We cannot call a man 
like him an amateur; far from it, since he 
was such a master. But if we could call 
him anything like that, then Leonardo 
would be the supreme amateur of all the 
world. In other words, the one flaw seems 
to be a lack of concentration, or rather it is 
a concentration on too many things. Leo- 
nardo seems to have had 


to make their figures 
speak out clearly what 
they felt. Ghirlandaio’s 
(ger'lan-da'yo) pictures, 
for example, are full of 
people who seem to be 
there just to stand 
around and look beau- 
tiful without doing or 
meaning very much. 

Leonardo studied the 
urgent hands of Giottos 
people, hands that tell 
so much, and he gave 
his own figures speaking 
hands. He painted such 
hands as had never been 
seen in paint before. 

From the hands alone rhuto by 1118 Louvre 



more interest in how a 
thing could be done 
than in actually carry- 
ing it out to the end — 
for before he got to the 
end, some other thing 
had often fascinated 
him. Rarely was he in- 
terested long enough to 
finish a picture. When 
he had made a sketch 
of his idea and worked 
out his composition, lie 
was through at least 
unless there wa.* a client 
clamoring for a finished* 
work. So some of his 
most fascinating things 
are only sketches, like 


wun u m mu 

you could almost make Leonardo loved to paint smiling faces with a his beautiful Madonna 

out the whole storv in “ousktful. ftr-away look. We are told that his u . 

out me wnoie stor> in scu i ptur ed heads were smiling, too, but none of *dh St. Anne. 

his famous painting of them have come down to us. Above is his grace- Such heimr hie rlvir 

the Last Siinnpr Th„ ful painting of St. John «h. lUptUt. *“ 11 !“ "V 


his famous painting of them have come down 

the Last Supper. The *1 P*»tin* of S 
hands of Christ are spread out with majestic 
calm. Judas is clutching his money bag with 
a start. Philip is pointing to his own heart, 
and you can almost hear him say, “Lord, 
it cannot be I.” For Jesus has just uttered 
the words, “One of you will betray me,” 
and the very hands of the apostles tell the 
shock the words have brought to them- 
while their entire figures complete what the 
hands are saying. 


John the ISaptistf ^ Such hi * "har- 

# acter, what of his lifer' 

Leonardo was born at Vinci, whose name he 
bore, a little town not far from Florence 1 . 
His father was a fashionable lawyer, and the 
boy was charming and handsome, with a 
splendid gift for mathematics, for music, and 
of course for drawing. 

His father showed some of the boy’s 
drawings to Verrocchio (vdr-rok'kyo), who 
at once took the astonishing lad into his 
school. There Leonardo stayed from his 


The Flaw in Leonardo’s Perfection 

In a genius so remarkable, so universal as • 
Leonardo, what can be the flaw? For the 
man was human, after all; and even if he 
seemed to be all but perfect in mastering 
anything he set out to do, we are sure that 
we must look for some weak point in his 
armor of perfection. 

The only thing would seem to lie that he 


fifteenth year till his twenty-fifth. Ver- 
rocchio was an excellent teacher, and the 
boy was a very loyal pupil. In the studio he 
knew Botticelli (bCit'tf-chfHe) and Perugino 
(pa'roo-je'no), and not far off was Antonio 
Pollaiuolo (pol'll-wo'lo); and many a time 
the boy must have gone to the little chapel 
in the church of the Carmine (kar-me'na), 
to copy the famous frescoes of Mascaccio. 
He went also to Arezzo (a-rCt's6), to see the 
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Diolo I > Aliiitri 

The painting above is Verocchio’s “Baptism of Christ.** the angel’s face has the charm we should expect of 

Leonardo, then a mere boy working in the Btudio of Leonardo. Many people bebeve that they can recog- 

his master Verrochio, is said to have painted the mze Leonardo’s hand not only in the angel’s face, but 

head of the angel who kneels at the left and carries also in the drapery of the other figures and in the 

over his right arm a bit of flowing drapery. Certainly landscape which stretches far out into the distance. 

work of Piero della Francesca (p>6'ro dfcl'la ful head of an angel that the boy is said 

fran-chfcs'ka). to have painted when he was only eighteen 

In this way he learned his art. Working It was rather reluctantly that Leonardo 
faithfully for Verrocchio, he had a hand in set out on his own career. He must ha\e 

at least two of his master’s pictures. Ver- made money enough, for he li\ed well, but 

rocchio’s ‘‘Baptism of Christ” has a beaut i- for some reason, when he was thirty he left 
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Florence with his lute ami his letter, and 
went off to work for the Duke of Milan. 
The Duke had a beautiful young wife, 
Beatrice d'Estc (des'tfi), who was very fond 
of the arts, and he was himself a kind patron. 
So Leonardo fared very well. He coulcl do 
so many things, however, that he was often 
called away from r . 


beast finally crumbled and fell to pieces. 

Thev say that when Leonardo was asked 
to make something to celebrate the coming 
of the victorious French king, he put to- 
gether a clockwork lion, all golden, who 
walked a few steps and then opened his 
mouth to cough up a bundle of lilies — the 

royal lilies of 


his painting, per- 
haps to make the 
ducal bathtub 
work, perhaps to 
look after the con- 
struction of a 
canal. 

He painted 
“The Last Sup- 
per” at Milan, and 
worked at the 
problem of the 
huge bronze horse 
that was to carry 
the statue of the 
Duke’s father. At 
first he wanted to 
have the horse 
rearing on its hind 
legs, but how was 
he to make the 
two legs carry all 
the weight:* He 
finally gave up 
this idea and chose 
an easier one. In 
the end he made 



France! 

The artist soon 
went back to Flor- 
ence after this. 
The Medici were 
gone for a time, 
and the city was 
ruled by an elected 
governor. Here 
Leonardo made 
the sketch of a 
painting for the 
Priors’ Palace a 
wild battle scene, 
tumultuous in its 
frenzy of leaping 
and lighting men 
and hoises. 

He also painted 
the serene, myste- 
rious, and iusci- 
nating Muna Lisa 
( mo'n i k'/a) 
pel haps the most 
ianious of all the 
pictures in the 
woild. We have 


a model for the 
immense horse, 
which was to be 
twenty-six feet 
tall. 

But that model 
was never to lie 
cast in bronze. It 
would have taken 


Photo by the Lou\ re 

We must not expect to find the works of Italian painters so 
fresh and so clear as they were when they left the artist’s brush. 
A writer who saw Leonardo’s “Mona Lisa,” shown shove, not 
long after the master painted her, speaks of the marvelously 
lifelike flesh tones and details of the picture. Each delicate 
eyelash, he says, was sharply separated from the next. To-day 
Mona Lisa’s eyelashes — and even her eyebrows— have disap- 
peared. Her skin is yellowed and the dark base of the painting 
has come through the lighter paint which Leonardo put above it. 
But time has not been sble to harm the artist’s fine drawing nor 
his skillful composition. 


tailed it “fascinat- 
ing,” and that is 
abo\c all the word 
for it. The face 
of the woman in 
this painting has 
thrown a spell 
over people who 
have looked upon 


eighty tons of the metal. The model was set * her from the day it was first seen up to 
up in front of the castle, but very soon after- now. The beholder cannot take his eyes 
ward the Duke lost a battle to the French, from her strange beauty, nor can he ever be 


and saw his city invaded by them. The sure he understands her face and what it 

French soldiers were fascinated by the means to say. She remains a haunting 

huge horse, but not by its artistic wonder, mystery, telling so much and still drawing a 

They found it made a fine target, and for veil over the inner thoughts that we should 

that purpose they used it till the great like to read. 
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This is the famo - of Moses that Michelangelo 

made for the tomb of Julius II you may remember 
this fiery pope from the portrait Raphael made of 
him. The “Moses” is a strong, menacing figure, 
with all the majesty of a prophet 



1 Ik ton 1 v Alinan 


The “Moses” and two “Slaves” are the only figures 
Michelangelo ever completed for the tomb of Julius 
II, which was to have been such a gigantic, impos- 
ing monument. The “Slave” above, tired of straining 
at his bonds, is a strong but pitiful figure. 



Michelangelo carved his colossal statue of David, 
sometimes called “The Giant,” from a huge block 
of marble which some other sculptor had started to 
work on and had later abandoned The figure is 
tense and watchful and frowning. 



Michelangelo carved this group for his own tomb, 
but he was never able to do much more than block 
it out Even in its unfinished state it ib a noble and 
pathetic work. We can feel the heavy weight of the 
relaxed figure of Christ 
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Fabulous prices had been paid for the 
Mona Lisa before 
she finally came to 
her final home in 
the great art mu- 
seum of the Louvre 
(loo'vr’), in Paris 
Even there she has 
not rested always 
in peace. Only a 
few years ago a 
man was so fasci- 
nated by her 
beauty that he 
somehow managed 
to get the picture 
away from the wall j 
and out of the mu- j 
seum— and all the 
world was restless 
until the Mona d 
Lisa was found Photo b > Ai.n-n 



street in Floience talking with a friend about 

the meaning of a 
certain line in the 
great poem of 
Dante (dan'ta). A 
small and shabby 
man passed by 
them, with burn- 
ing eyes above his 
badl> broken nose, 
lie made a violent 
contrast with the 
handsome Leo- 
nardo, but Leo- 
nardo turned to 
address him gra- 
ciously and with 
high resjx‘ct. 

*%t Buonarro- 
ti/* (bw Vn ir-ro'- 
U), he said, “vou 
’ * T arc an authority 

on Dante s poem. 

lAVKfO hAt0 urAll d pftef AAiil/1 1 


again and putback jj| c || e | ail g^ 0 ^ i “Holy Family” shows how well the artist could n l MK 

in her place. There fit figures and background into a circle. In the background t an \t>u tell us the 
she rests with that you m,y see Mme of ?”« n “ de fi P ures Michelangelo loved meaning of the line 
mysterious smile that is gi\ing us so 

that for four centuries has been so bewitching, much trouble?” The question was Hat 1 t ring 

The Mona Lisa was I he man with the 

not the artist’s last 
work, but it is a good 
one with which to take 
leave of him. He wan- 
dered on to Rome, and 
finally to France, 
where he served the 
French king, a great 
lover of the arts. 

There the artist lies 
to-day, on a hill above 
the town of Amboise * 

(6N'bwaz'), in a beau- 
tiful little chapel hang- 
ing at the edge of a 
precipice. 

“When I thought I 
had been learning how 
to live,” wrote the suc- 
cessful Leonardo once USmET " * ** lull NU-aii jt-w;. 

in his notebook, “I Photo by Alift * ri Michelangelo Buo- 



1 he man with the 
broken nose turned 
savagely. u YBu ,M he 
shouted out. “You 
are the man that made 
a horse and could not 
cast if” And with this 
taunt he walked on. 

Leonardo remained 
unruffled. Perhaps he 
smiled a little at the 
rude reply as he looked 
at the retreating figure 
of the ncw r and terrible 
genius who was taking 
his place as the new 
century after 1500 
wore on. For the man 
with the broken nose 
was Michelangelo 
(mi'k5l-ln'jfc-to). 

Michelangelo Buo- 


had been learning TM® *® th ® ®orrowful, inward face of Michelangelo narroti marks at once 
only how to die.” “ * «■ P *** 1 by v «u.ti. an en( , and a ^ 

Born in 147 S> he did nearly all his 


One day Leonardo was standing on the 





II to I > C k Buff » irinr It >11 • 

The Sistine Chapel, in the Vatican at Rome, is a pic- 
ture book of mighty paintings Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, 
Perugino, and other great artists painted the side walls 
with stories of Christ and Moses Michelangelo spent 
four long years in painting the great ceiling with 


scenes from the Old Testament, marvelously framed 
with painted columns, mouldings, and mighty seated 
figures Nearly thirty years later Michelangelo came 
back to paint his gigantic "Last Judgment" on the 
wall behind the altar. 
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it i v < i fl i 

This is Michelangelo's * Creation of Man" from the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel God, a mighty and 
noble figure, is giving life to Adam We can almost 

work m the next etnturv th it gi mcl six- 
teenth etnturv ot which his own gi md and 
terrific work was s<» tv pic il 

The Splendid Art of Rome 

This etnturv belongs to Rone mort thin 
to T1 i nee 1 he two gre itcst artists of the 
time— Michel mgclo ind Riphael frill el) 
were ntitheroi thtni born in Rome, but 
it w is then thit thev did the lr most famous 
work in the ser\iee of the popes l his was 
the ccnturv v hen the gre Lt puices md 
churches ot Rome vert built, ibo\t ill the 
church ot St Peter, is those of I lorcnce h id 
been built m the ccnturv preceding Tt was 
in Rome that tlu splendor of the pipil 
court and the papal power gave birth to a 
v ast expansion in the irts I he papal court 
was a pi ice of gre it pomp and magnificence, 
and the art of the time r< fleets it It is an 
age of big things done in a big wa\ \nd 
however small in bodv, Michelangelo was 
a genius for doing mighty things 

He was born in Florence, wh< re his tither 
w is for a time a magistrate I he f ithcr was 
a stupid man, with stupid, churlish children 
all but one of them I his one was \cr\ 
active, but sicklv, nervous, and sensitive 
Nursed by the wile of a stone carver, h( 
grew up to the sound of malle ts and chisels 
beating upon stone His rather small frame 


feel the great vibrating force which flows from the 
Creator’s outstretched hand through the limp body of 
His new creation 

developed m e\ti loidin u v endurance ^ 
he grew md he v is d\ i\s i nnM e ige r 
b<>\ md m m 

1 loin tlu urst In \ is hvoted lodiiwmg 
though his litlui hi in t life it but tlu 
bov woul 1 in t gi\ e Lt up m t tin ill \ it tin 
ige ot dm l( til he is die wed to enter tin 
popul ir studio ot C ill u 1 md no 

I ikt ill the otlui ut students he w is 

nt to the ehipel <1 the ( irnime to cop\ 
the- irescoes ot M imuid He e< ulcl dr iw 
without hill tmng md his copies weie so 
rtniukible ill it ht soon nude the other 
bovs je ilous fie eould si\ slurp things 
too md one d iv he lt t his tongue go too 
fir it tlu t\ptiis< t ilng burl\ box inning 
the thiemg of students V stiong list fell on 
his nose, and Michel mgelo hi I i nurk ten 
life 

A Genius Comes into His Own 

lie h eel never been i be uitx md now his 
broken ne>se hurt his sensitive pride terribly 
He knew he w is i f ir greater artist than all 
the* others and he tclt their scornful smiles 
deeph He coulel not help looking ugly md 
interior So he grew more and more mooelv 
more and more like I\ to burst out in sudden 
tits ejf temper His pride would drive him 
to say shai|>er things than he rc«dly meant 
It would abo drive him to tasks of monstrous 
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IMintn lij Metropolitan M u**-un. «,f At t 

Michelangelo spent twelve years of his life in Florence 
building a new burial chapel and making tomb sculp- 
tures for his capricious patrons, the Medici. He never 
finished the sculptures, for troublous times descended 
upon Florence and the master went away, leaving his 
unfinished work in the hands of his pupils. Above are 


the sculptures Michelangelo made for the tomb of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. To the left is the drowsy figure 
of Evening mentioned in our story; and to the right is 
Dawn, who see is just to be awakening and stretch- 
ing her limbs. The brooding statue of Lorenzo on 
the next page belongs with this group. 



rimtii |i> Mrlro|inliltin Mutruin «■( Art 

Michelangelo's original plan had been to show all 
the great powers of heaven and earth mourning for 
the dead Medicis, whose tomb he meant them to 
adorn. It was a worthy subject for so great a genius. 
He finished but four of these: Evening and Dawn, 
which you have seen already; and Night and Day, 


which were made for the tomb of Giuliano de' Medici 
and which you see in the picture above. Night is over- 
come with uneasy sleep and Day seems all ready to 
spring into mighty action. Giuliano, above them, is 
an alert figure in the attitude of a leader maturing 
a plan which is about to be set in motion. 
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size, partly to prove that he was a greater 
man than all the rest. 

One day the great Lorenzo sent to Ghir- 
landaio for his two most gifted pupils to 
come and study the antiques in the Medici 
gardens. Ghirlandaio was glad enough to 
get rid of a boy who was too brilliant for 
him, and he sent Mi- 
chelangelo off to the 
gardens. j 

Then there were 
three happy years. 

The young artist could i 
feel all the beauty of 
the old Greek and Ro- 
man carvings. More- 
over, there were work- 
men in the gardens 
cutting stone for Lo- 
renzo’s new library, 
and the sound of chisel 
upon stone had always 
been music in the boy’s 
ears. He now learned 
how to use a chisel and 
he tried a bit of carv- 
ing of his own. One 
day Lorenzo saw the 
work as he was walk- 
ing in the garden. 

“But you have made 
an old head and yet 
have left in all the t 
teeth. Don’t you know 
that old men always 
have a few teeth fjf 
missing?” 

The next time Lo- 
renzo came that wav Hh,,to ^ * «• • n,ir<,nr - 


It was only menial labor, however you cut 
the stone. But since it meant good pay in 
the service of the great, the father finally 
gave a grumbling consent. 

Then there were two more happy years. 
Michelangelo was treated like a son of 
Loren/o. He was given a violet cloak, and 
money to spend as he 

I chose. He had the 
keys to all of Lorenzo’s 
collect ions of treasures. 
And all he had to do 
h in return was just the 




one thi 

ng he wantc 

'd to 

do to 

study his 

art. 

\l’M 

i*r was a 

boy 

more 

possessed 

with 

work. 

He might ft 

>tget 

to eat 

and sleep, 

but 

never 

to ply his 

art. 

It was 

his passion, 

an<l 

it seemed to till 

his 

whole 1 

being. His 

fam 

ilv and triends 

were 

distrar 

ted about 

the 

lad who had bee 

n m> 

sit kl\ . 

“He eats ] 

little 

and poorl\ on< 

r ol 

t hem 

wrote. 

lit 

sleeps 

badl\ aiwl newer 

takes 

a rest. If he 

does not change 

Ills 

habits, 

he will die 



But Michelangelo 
did not die. He spent 
a whole winter once in 
an unhealed room. He 

me next time Lo- *,/» lay for four years on 

renzo came that way ,>v M ' ,l,,rl1 ° • 1 1,<rt,T,r - his back with the paint 

lie found a tooth out This celebrated statue by Michelangelo is a portrait dripping in his face 

, , , of Lorenzo de* Medici. It is placed above the figures f . . , 

and a hole in the gum of Evening and Dawn, which you have seen on an- from the pictures he* 

to show that the roots other «•-. What crafty, deep-layed scheme can was making on the 

. , . . this brooding figure be contriving? ... . . . 

had come with it. ceiling above him. He 


There must be something in a boy who was 
so careful to get things right. Would the 
boy like to enter Lorenzo’s household? 

But the boy’s father only burst into tears 
when he heard the good news. Was his son 
to be nothing but a stonecutter? In vain 
did the boy try to explain that a sculptor 
was something different from a mere stone- 
cutter, for the father could not see the point. 


ceiling above him. He 
held his arms about a brother who was dying 
of the plague, and he saw' many other hard- 
ships. Yet he lived to be ninety, and he 
worked like a whirlwind to the end. 

In his misshapen frame there was pro- 
digious energy, and a mad fire of creation 
was burning in his brain, turning out enough 
ideas to keep twenty artists busy. He was 
so eager to be always creating that he would 




Photo by Alinnri 


The hand of Michelangelo carved this PietA (pyi-ta')- - of the dead Christ. It is now in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
or representation of the Virgin mourning over the body the great church the artist helped to build* 

undertake far more than even he could in hand a tomb as large as an ordinary 
carry through, lie would agree to carve house, with forty statues to be placed in it. 
fifteen statues for Siena (sye'niO when he His ideas were never too big for him, but 
already had more work than he could finish, only for the patience and intelligence of the 
He would rush to start the designs lor the men who hired him— too big for money to 
whole front of a church when he already had pay tor, or for the time allowed to carry 
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them out. So the man's life was full of 
disappointments, of great schemes left in- 
complete, and of self-reproach. Yet he 
finished an enormous amount of work, and 
his very fragments left unfinished are a 
staggering achievement for any but a giant 
among artists. 

During his long life Michelangelo lived in 
various places— at Rome for several periods, 
at Florence for several others, at Bologna 
(bo-10n'yii), and elsewhere. Everywhere he 
worked like a hero, even if much of his 
work was left uncompleted. To follow him 
through all his travels and list all his works 
would take a whole book. \Ye cannot do 
better here than to mention a few ot his 
supreme triumphs and show the pictures of 
them. 

The Mightiest of Artists 

In all of his works there is a mental and 
muscular might that amounts to a sort of 
fury. The world never saw a more vigorous 
and powerful artist— so much so that any 
man who has had just a little practice in 
looking at sculpture and painting can tell 
any typical work of Michelangelo at a 
glam e. No one can mistake the swelling 
strength of his figures, if Leonardo was the 
subtlest, Michelangelo was surely the might- 
iest artist of the time, and possibly of all 
time. 

First of all he was a sculptor; that was 
what he took to be his chief profession. 
Look at his titanic figure of Mo>es and see if 
you can conceive of any man of more com- 
manding might than this ancient lawgiver 
and deliverer of his race. Yet this was only 
one of the many great figures made to adorn 
the vast tomb that the artist was employed 
to build for Pope Julius IT. Or look at his 
heroic statue made to represent Evening; 
he made one for each of the four parts of 
the day. Aside from the same power in the 
figure, have you ever seen anything in the 
figure of a person that could speak so well 
of the drowsy time of twilight? The two 
works are colossal triumphs, and they show 
the spirit in which this artist hewed his 
heroes out of blocks of stone. 

In the second place he was a painter, and 


one of the world’s greatest, even though he 
felt that his main art lay in hewing stone. 
Of his many paintings the most famous are 
the frescoes of the story of (lenesis, which 
he painted on the ceiling of the Sistine 
(sls'ten) ('hapel in the Vatican (vat'i-kan), 
and the vast picture of the Last Judgment 
on the wall above the altar. It was the 
pictures on the ceiling that kept him lying 
on his back for more than four years while 
he painted them. No pictures in the world 
attract more visitors from all over earth 
than these in the palate of the popes. Look 
at our reproductions of them and you will 
lint I the same colossal power you see in the 
statues the power that is Michelangelo. 

Later in life he was also a great architect. 
After other men had spent their energy in 
building the cathedral of St. Peter in Koine, 
he was made the architect of that largest of 
all Christian churches in the world, lie did 
not live to see the end of the work, not was 
it completed quite according to his plans. 
But the vast dome of the church, the largest 
dome we know, is his. 

The Poetry of Michelangelo 

Finally this heroic genius was a poe t. In 
his elder years the comforting friendship ol 
the* famous titled lady, \ ittoria Colonna 
( \ et-to're-a ko-loiViia 1 , led him to a might} 
utterance in verse. For while- his pen is by 
no means so skillful as his brush or chisel, 
his poems are expressions of the same sinew y 
power that he put into paint and marble. 

In the world of our day there are plenty of 
painters, big and little, plenty of sculptors, 
plenty of architects and poets and other 
artists. Very probably, in fact, a given man 
will not be a painter in general, but a por- 
trait painter or a landscape painter or some 
other kind of painter. In the Renaissance 
(rcn'e-so.W) it was likely to be different. 
A man was an artist, and all art was more 
or less one sculpture, painting, architec- 
ture; it was even likely to embrace a good 
bit of the learning and the science of the 
day. We may find it hard to say exactly 
what the Renaissance was, but we cannot 
get a better idea of its spirit than in the 
work of Leonardo and Michelangelo. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 13 


THE (IRANI) STY I E OF THE SPI ENDID 

RAPHAE1 
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The “Sistine Madonna” is probably the most famous almost like a pyramid. If we follow the line of the 
of Raphael's paintings. One of the things that make kneeling figures, our glance is directed upward to the 
it so beautiful is its simple but fine composition — it is Madonna -who thus seems all the more majestic. 
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It nl \ i 

Andrea del Sarto painted many charming and graceful 

groups Above is his “Holy Family ” 

paintings of Masucio (misilehoi in the 
Chaj l of the Carmine (kirnu tin Ik is 
said o ha\e copied the f minus iriscoes in 
that chapel bc\en times \n cxcelli nt critic 
ol his own work, he knew exaeth whit his 
painting needed — the realism and sohditv oi 
Masaccio, the delicate form of Leon irdo the 
stateliness of Bartolommeo 1 rum e ich of 
these the >oung painter took just what h( 
needed, and he took no more 

Within a \ear he was showing how much 
he had learned in his poitrut of Waddalena 
Doni (mad'dala'ni done) a picture fir 
beyond the power of his earlier period under 
Perugmo. B> the time of punting this, 
Raphael had evidently seen the Worn I isi 
of Leonardo, for he has imitated the pose oi 
that famous lad) 

Raphael’s Instinct for Success 

I his newer work of Raphael is a good ex- 
ample of something that is to be seen in many 
a picture still to come from his brush In 
addition to a might) gift in art, the man had 
the \ery surest instinct for success In fact, 
if there is any criticism to be made of him, 
it would probably have to do with that trait 



St Agnes,” whose lamb rests so confidently at her 
knee, is attributed to Andrea del Sarto 

ol e ireful calculation li r success md p \ u 
1 irit \ It is as ii he knew time t t< c will 
wh it would m d c hi^ ] n Li n s lo< k pi r!< i 1 
to (\er\ e\c Co tto ( i >t to) \ml othii 
older p unti rs like Mu h< 1 mgelo md illui 
newer <ms hid strmn me 1 st niggled he 
lcallv togi\c their tigu re s an urge nt mi inin^ 
Riph itl does not struggle hi dots not si < m 
to m cel to struggle but if his ligurcs 1 ill in! 
almost pcrfict lorm is if without m ctfiit 
the \ still till to c irr\ so mueh miming i 
do those of nun like Michil mgelo 

Raphael Learns from Michelangelo 

\ i r\ well did Wiehthngilo km w tint 
When his gre it work on the Sistine ( hipel 
w is ibout h ilf done, the chipel w is thrown 
ope n foi i time to the public R iphael c urie 
in with the rest to see, and we need not lx 
told th it he went aw a\ to put something oi 
Michelangelo’s tumultuous st\ le into his own 
work And when Michel mgelo siw how 
pi icidl) another artist could borrow what 
he had created out of such latter toil and 
anguish, he critd out that Raphael owed his 
art to stui’v more than to nature \ proud 
soul like Michelangelo wemld never be \ir\ 
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back into their depths. They act upon us as 
does some great piece of music, some swelling 
strain of a full orchestra marvelously blended 
into rich harmony. 

It was about the time of these works that 
Raphael saw the pictures that Michelangelo 
was painting in the 
Sistine Chapel. 

They made him 
feel that his own 
paintings were too 
calm and rather 
lifeless. That is 
why he tried to 
put a certain 
tumult into his 
next work. But 
tumult of any kind 
was not a natural 
thing for the 
gentle and con- 
tented Raphael, 
and when he 
strove for drama 
and energy he 
made pictures that 
were too restless — 
pict . res that seem 
to jump out at you 
too much as you 
step into the room. 

This was partly 
because Raphael 
w f as not the man 
for vigorous drama, and partly because he 
had grown so successful that he had to em- 
ploy a whole tlock of helpers to do all the 
pictures to fill the order* llowing in upon 
him. Someone has called it Raphael’s 
“fresco factory,” and it certainly did a 
flourishing business. 

The Great Portraits of Raphael 

One of the frescoes on which Raphael him- 
self worked has in it a portrait of the fiery 
Pope Julius II. This pope died soon after- 
ward, to be followed by Leo X, a man who 
loved beautiful things and who worked his 
artists very hard. Under him Michelangelo 
was sent to work in Florence, while Leonardo 
was called to Rome. As for Raphael, his 
hands were very full indeed. He was made 


architect for the cathedral of Saint Peter, 
and superintendent of all the excavations of 
ancient remains in Rome; he was commanded 
to finish the rooms in the Vatican, to paint 
a palace and plan two others, to design mo- 
saics for a church, to design sixteen great 

tapestries and 
half a dozen altar 
pieces, and, among 
other things to 
paint a portrait of 
the pope. 

Kven the fresco 
factory could not 
keep pace with all 
this. Raphael was 
literally worked to 
death. He lived 
only seven or eight 
years longer. But 
in tin *e last years 
lie found himself 
again. He gave up 
the stormier style 
which had never 
fitted him, and 
once more became 
his serene* self. 

I o this last 
period belongs his 
famous Sistine 
Madonna, now* in 
Dresden. With a 
glorious sky for 
the background, Saint Sixtus and Saint 
Barbara kneel on either side of the pic- 
ture, while in the renter the Virgin ap- 
pears in a softly llowing cloak which goes 
oxer her head and is gathered under her arm. 
Kasily and gracefully she holds her sturdy 
child, while in the sky behind thousands of 
little cloudlike angel faces look out from the 
distance like a soft blue ha/e. It is possibly 
the most beautiful of all madonnas. 

Aside from such pictures, Raphael was 
one of the greatest of portrait painters. 
Witness his portrait of his friend Baldessare 
Castiglionc (bal'dSs-sa'ra kas'te-lyft'na), the 
perfect courtier, painted in remarkable grays 
and blacks that are still anything but drab 
in effect, but rich and warm. Witness his 
Pope Julius, with the rich ml cape, the fiery 



Photo l»> Vim in 


This is the celebrated portrait Raphael made of Pope Julius II. 
The Pope is not quite so stormy here as history paints him, but 
Raphael has given him a determined mouth, and eyes that hint 
of fire. His cape is a rich red. 
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The statue of Aeolus abo\( is attributed to Gianda 
Bologna The fit ure is wimed as ^e should ex- 
pect a god of the winds to be and he seems about 
to whirl away to set the skies in motion. 


Cellini has shown the young Ganymede seated on 
the beck of an ea^le Jove, as the Greek mjth 
will tell jou, sent the eaple down to carry off the 
jouth, who became cupbearer to the gods 


eves and llu i until Ml in i Mm Miaight 
luu 

In llu spung tl j ill Rome w s sad 
dined llit lx> l\ nt kipliul 1 1 \ m si itt 
hi Ion lus unlim lit cl pu tint nt llit 1 1 ms 
liguialioii. Ik li id linl. limit of unusu il 
l>rilh mu 1 , ,md lu li ul given to his eeiituiv 
its giand st\lt 1 Ills was not rialh i 
mightier st \ 1c than that oi Lmnaido tir ol 
Michelangelo, lnit it was mori lmmonioiis 
ami nioii 1 ntaih pirhitid Just because il 
was U ss he ion anti indmdnal it was a stvle 
that other nun could midlist md and inn 
tatc. 1 or .i long time, in mam a 1 md, 
kaph.id was often held to be the' pi i tut 
painter, and ever since* his elav artists have 
gone to him foi haimom, for maiest\ and 


digmtv Indie 1 R ij>hae 1 canu tube iitlnr 
a v i\ nt punting than a mere person 

Ic»i i g« nd while atte i the ir da\ K iphae l 
md Mu he 1 mgelo we ie two guat mode N Mr 
the newel utists Ikit these artists were not 
gie it creative* geniuses, the\ were' smiller 
men who kept on copvmg the ere'.itois who 
weie now gone \nd it R iphul himselt hatl 
Inund the' st\le ot Miehelangelo too nine h 
for lnm, how nuieh nioii pit itnl wore' the' 
elloits of the' lessu co]nists that follow e*d 
1 he ir mam lelea was to st irtle* people' with 
gnat flashing pie t lire s l he art of portrait 
painting was the onh one to keep mueh ol 
itseligmt\, and in general the' great si\u tilth 
ecnturv tomes to a rather sliabb\ close with 
\ulgar people' tning to be grand 
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THE FAMOUS ARTISTS OF OLD V ENICE 
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the general Index , Vol. /*. Index. 
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This view of Venice is by Canaletto an eighteenth ticularly for his fine perspective and for his masterful 
century Venetian painter who has jiven us many de use of color things for which earlier Venetian artists, 
h^htful scents of his native city He is noted par also, had been noted. 

The FAMOUS ARTISTS of OLD VENICE 

How a Croup of Painters and Sculptors, with Titian at Their 
Head, Made the City of Canals a Place of Beauty 


\ I \R1 11 R p IgC s Ot tills luHllv W< 
have told in im i stoi\ oi 1 tali mart 
and Halim aitists m the great da\s 
wlun Itah was the home of ncarU all the* 
arts \et all the while wi ha\t bun leaving 
out somt thing. 

I tii up in the noith of Itah la\ a rah 
seaport which through lur li idmg hid come 
to know tlu gorgeous 1 ist and the Ciothic 
North about as well as she knew hci own 
land. r I his was Venice, of corn sc, queen of 
the Adriatic, a city of noble nui chants who 
took little part in the struggles of the other 
Italian cities. I he \ enetians came into great 
riche * through their \ast commerce, and then 
when thc\ had won their wa\ to leisure thev 


turned then minds to miking their cit\ the 
most sumptuous one in Itih. 

lluv mule o\ei then m\rsh\ islands iust 
olt the co ist into something like a iair\ eit\ 
that seemed to lloit upe>n the wain lhe\ 
hid canals m pi ice ot streets, with their tine 
houses using out ot the water on either side, 
with pallet alter pa 1 uc e isting its shimmer- 
ing image on the liejuid mu tacts. I he air 
was cleat and the sun was \ci\ blight and 
the \ e ni li ins \\ ho s,n\ the li ships w ith rudeh 
sails coming into port would glow with the 
thought of all the' gold and i\or\ thew 
brought, all the precious stones and silks 
and gorgeous carpets from the I ast. In 
such a t it \ one could not help being ga\ 
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In a place like Venice painting would 
flourish more than sculpture. 1 here were 
so few places to put up statues! In such a 
place we should expect a great deal of bril- 
liant color in the painting; and for a long 
time, indeed, the Venetians were content 
with the shimmer of the old Byzantine ( 1 ) 1 - 
zAn'tin) style in art, which 
we have already told you 
of. The newer painting of 
Italy came to Venice 
rather late. But about 
the 'year 1410, when the 
citizens wanted to deco- 
rate the splendid palaces 
of their dukes, it began to 
be said that the old East- 
ern style was out of date, 
and that down in South- 
ern Italy there was an en- 
tirely new art of painting. 

Then the Venetians 
looked around for one of 
their own artists who 
would know about the 
modern style, and found 
th..t they had no one who 
had altered it. 

They had to send away 
for painters. They vent 
for (ientile da Fabriano 
(jen-te'la da fa-bre-a'rio), 

Pisanello da Verona ( pe'zii-nel'lo dii va- 
ro'n.l, and Antonello da Messina (im-to- 
mTlo dii mes-se'ndt. These men taught 
the Venetians the story- telling art of Flor- 
ence and Umbria; and Antonello, who 
had studied from flemish artists, showed 
them a way of using oil glazes that made 
marvelously brilliant color which never 
faded. After that Venice may be said to 
have gone wild about painting. 

Just before this lime a Venetian named 
Jacopo Bellini (ja-ko'pf> bel-le'ne), a painter 
and a great traveler, was wandering around 
Italy taking notes on all the interesting 
things he saw. lie came to Padua and 
visited its famous school of painting. There 
he met Andrea Mantegna (an-drii'a miin- 
tan'yii), and his daughter gave her hand to 
Mantegna in marriage. 

'I hat happy wedding was also a happy 


c\ent for Venetian painting. Old Jacopo 
Bellini had two sons who were painters, and 
were tilled with the Venetian love of color. 
And now into the family came a brothrr-in- 
law r whose great interest was to paint figures 
that would look as rounded and solid as 
statues. The combination was exactly what 
the art of Venice needed. 
The Bellini brothers 
added the rich glow of 
Venetian color to Man- 
tegna's solid forms, and 
so produced the proud 
art of their nati\e city. 

Old Jacopo died about 
1.470, lea\ing his note- 
book and his art to his 
sons. The elder of these, 
Gentile (jen-U'la), was a 
traveler like his lalher. 
Called to the (ourt at 
Constant inople, he there 
learned the delicate and 
exquisite brushwnrk of 
the I asJn n painters. I le 
brought bai k a portrait 
of .t Mohammedan prim e 
that looks non like a 
IV rsian painting than an 
Italian one. I hen he us< J 
his skill in painting the 
brilliant pro* < ssi ( , n s that 
the Venetians used to love. In liis picture 
of the Corpus Christ i (kbr'pus kns'ti) pro- 
cession we may see the whole senate of St. 
Mark's, with its great rhinili in tin* back- 
ground and with the procession winding 

through the square clad in the most gor- 
geous colors. 

In this picture we can sec* one of the great 
differences from the pictures of tlu* southern 
painters. The painters of I lorente had a 
passionate interest in human beings, but had 
no great love for painting the* outdoors except 
as a mere background for their human 
figures. But the Venetians, possibly because 
of their longer northern twilight, felt that 
the golden outdoor light of the late afternoon 
was as interesting and beautiful as any hu- 
man beings, and they strove to wrap their 
pictures in its glow'. 

Gentile's story-telling art was carried over 



I’lioto |> *}i»» 1 < u\ r«- 

This interesting portrait of a condottiere or 
soldier-leader is the work of Antonello da 
Messina, who was one of the first of the Italian 
painters to study the way the Flemish masters 
used oil in painting. No one could miss the 
force of the clear eyes and firm chin in the 
painting above. 
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This is Gentile Bellini's painting of the miraculous 
finding of a bit of the true cross. Here beneath a 
clear sky are high dignitaries, wealthy citizens, and 
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plump and pretty ladies- so typical of Venice all 
marvelously spread out in a spacious scene flanked 
by charming Venetian building;. 
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The Madonna and Child above is the work of Jacopo 
Bellini. The winged cherubs in the background look 
like bright little medallions. 


Gentile Bellini v s portrait of the Sultan shows how well 
he had learned the delicate and exquisite brushwork 
of the Eastern painters. 



I hot I y Al nin FI reuce 


Carpaccio has told the story of St Ursula in a senes have been fond of animals, and you will not have 
of paintings of which the above is one They are to look far among his paintings to find a dog or a 
as charming as a fairy tale The artist seems to little bird understanding^ drawn 

into the realm of fair\ talc, b\ \ittono Car- Ml of Carpacc 10 s pictures rc fleet th< color 
paccio (\ ct-to'rc-o k ir pit'cho) We can sec of lik in his own ( it\ J 1 h\ also tell us how 
this, for instance, when Carpaccio paints the full the city must h i\ c bun oi I istern trav 
stor> of St Lrsuli, who wasaprinass I he (hr, for the artist punts the bearded tor 
painting is full of turn ted cast Its of pavilions eignirsin the ir long, loos* robes and tui bans 

by the water where fine boils await the as if h( hid seen i gnat main of them 

princess and her followers, aid of lo\el\ Cnovanni (jbvm'ne) Bellini the vounger 
ladies clad m rose and blue, m deep, rich brother m the finnl>, had a great gift for 

reel, and in the softest \ellow punting tic w irm glow of twilight. He 
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Giovanni Bellini’s Madonnas are among the love- 
liest that we have. They are always gentle and 

seenw- to haw* admiied and studied Mantegna 
moie than hi-, biolhtr did, and in turn 
Mantegna learned to 
soften his pictures with 
Giovanni's light. It is 
interesting to Compare 
two pit tures on the 
same subject as they 
were painted by the 
two brothers-iri-Iaw. 

The subject is the 
Agony ill the (iarden 
white Christ prayed 
before the ciucitixion. 
r I he painting of Man- 
tegna shows sharp, 
deal -cut rocks that iisc 
strangely from the 
ground and seem to 
crowd the picture up 
toward you. You may 
hardly notice the kneel- 
ing figure of Jesus, but 
all the brittle sharpness 
of the scene w T ill speak 
to you of distress. In 
Bellini’s picture the head of Christ is out- 
lined sharply against the sunset, while the 
country stretches far away into the distance. 


serene, but grand, too, and glowing with rich color. 
Above is his “ Madonna and Child with Saints.” 

It is a flat and rolling country, with nothing 
looking sharp a^ in Mantegna’s work. The 
air is full of the golden 
peace of twilight. The 
world is infinitely quiet, 
and Christ is alone in 
it, with all his followers 
asleep. 

This outdoor peace is 
seen in many of Gio- 
\anni\s pictures, espe- 
cially in a little paint ing 
of Paradise which looks 
like a gentle fairy land 
bathed in the softest 
light one can imagine. 

Giovanni is well 
known for his Ma- 
donna*. In these he 
used Mantegna's meth- 
od of painting his can- 
vas as if it were a deep 
room of which the 
frame was part of the 
decoration. There is 
alwavs a rich and glow- 
ing color in the pictures, and a gentle dignity; 
they aie among the loveliest Madonnas that 
we ha\e. 



This is one of the finest portraits ever painted. I 
is a picture of the doge Leonardo Loredano, and i 
attributed to Giovanni Bellini- the only portrait o 
his that has come down to us. 





In this painting of the enthroned Madonna with four 
saints, Giovanni Bellini has used Mantegna’s method 
of painting his canvas as if it were a deep room. 

Toward the very end of the fifteenth cen- 
. tury a big and handsome mountain boy came 
down into Venice to seek his fortune. lie 
was called “Big George,” for that is what his 
name of Giorgione fjor-jd'na) means. It is 
just possible that when Michelangelo (mi'- 
kel-an'jc-16) came up to Venice, this Gior- 
gione was at work in the studio of Giovanni 
Bellini, and that Alichelangelo may have 
seen him there. The two were of about the 
same age, for Giorgione had been born in 
I478 * 

But in his native mountains his eyes had 
seen different things from Michelangelo's, 
and all his life they wore going to see people 
mainly as bits of color in a landscaj)c. What 


The frame is a part of the decoration. This painting 
is in a church in Venice, and is one of the most im- 
posing of the artist’s altarpieces. 

they really saw were lovely dream.-, ihal 
began in his native mountains and wove 
themselves into pictures of a counlrv where 
no man has ever been a beautiful hillv 
country where people seem to have no cares 
and nothing to do but stand about or lie 
around in graceful attitudes while they bask 
in their own pleasant thoughts. But’ Gior- 
gione s dreams seem so real that we imagine 
he must have lived his life in them, and we 
have to wonder whether he ever woke up to 
eat his dinner or pay his bills. He died very 
young, at thirty- three, and we know verv 
little indeed about the facts of his life. 

But we now come to a greater painter 
about whom we know far more. We mav 
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begin with ;i story that is told of him as a to see the work of art, a 
boy. boy artist. 

It is spring in the Dolomites (clftl'6-mit), Whether or not this s 
those beautiful mountains to the north of it is certain that this Ixn 
Venice. The country is full of flowers. The showed such gifts for p 

boys and girls from the little village of sent to Venice for study, 

Cadore (ka-do'ra) are out on the hillsides working in the studio o 
gathering the* flow- ... - 

ers for a village ! 
festival. A little 
boy named Titian 
(tfsh'.Ji) has been 
out picking flowers 
with his sister, and 
now they are com- 
ing back to town 
with their arms full 
of blossoms. Hut as 
they enter the town 
the* boy makes some 
hurried excuse and j 
runs of! to hide his 
flowers while h’, 
sister's eves follow 
his vanishing ligure 
in wonder. 

Again and again 
the same thing hap- 
pens. The sister fc* - 

. .... . ' 
knows that I 1 1 Kin photo »•» th«* i«uvr® 

is not taking his In this portrait of “The Man with the Glove,” by the great 

flowers where all p° rtrait painter, Titian, we see a young man of the world, 

handsome and elegant, sensitive and dreamy and proud. 

the rest are going, 

but she keeps the puzzle to herself. Then, cert," which the two p; 
on the last e\ oiling before the festival, the together. The dreamy, 
boy comes to his sister with his eyes shining. man at the clavier must 
“('ome and see w hat I have to show \ou!" while the tirm, strong 1 
He leads the girl to a deserted shed on the have painted the monk 
edge of the village. On the stucco wall he After Giorgione's deal 
proudly points to a picture of the Virgin his golden stvle for am 

with her Child in her arms. all through his life he cu 

“(), Titian, how beautiful! Hut where did mountain country vvher 
it come from?" had seen the light. In 

“I made it," answered the boy. Venice and he lived to 

“You made it! Hut how? Where could years old Titian never 

you get the colors?" their lmats into his pict 

“I made the colors, too. \ made them out Alpine scenery of his cl 
of the flowers. 1 just squeezed out the juices. Yet instead of being a 
Ano here is my Madonna — painted with bent on practical success 
flowers!’* He was, indeed, fairly h 

In pride and joy Titian’s sister ran for her and he proved a good 1 
father. Soon the whole village had come out as an artist. He could 



to see the work of art, and to wonder at the 
boy artist. 

Whether or not this story is exactly true, 
it is certain that this boy Titian (1477 157b) 
showed such gifts for painting that he was 
sent to Venice for study, and before long was 
working in the studio of Giovanni Hellini — 
- ~u 3 , where Giorgione 

was also at work, 
and where Titian 
, too may have met 

' the great Michel- 

angelo. Titian and 
Giorgione grew to 
be great friends. 
Though a greater 
painter, Titian was 
nevrr such a 
dreamer as Gior- 
gione. and he must 
have envied his 
friend his visions. 
At any rate, he 
copied (iiorgione's 
style so fully that 
when the* t w o 
painted a picture 
together it is hard 
to tell which is 
which. 

ith the Glove,” by the great We can see this 

ASffWSU'.Sr in a picture- 

called “I he Con- 
cert," which the two painters probably did 
together. The dreamy, wistful face of the 
man at the clavier must be (iiorgione’s work, 
while the tirm, strong hand of 'Titian must 
have painted the monk on the right. 

After (iiorgione's death, Titian carried on 
his golden stvle for another ten years; and 
all through his life he curried in his mind the 
mountain country where he and his friend 
had seen the light. In all his long life in 
Venice and he lived to be nearly a hundred 
years old Titian never put the canals and 
their lmats into hi> pictures, but rather the 
Alpine scenery of his childhood. 

Yet instead of being a dreamer, Titian was 
bent on practical success through his line art. 
He was, indeed, fairly hard-headed about it, 
and he proved a good business man as well 
as an artist. He could paint very great pic- 
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I'l.* Ii> Aimari I It.rruic 

“The Concert,” which you see here, was probably 
painted by Titian and Giorgione together. It com- 
bines the firm, strong hand of the first artist with 

tu res with one eye on the money bags. lie 
was very much a man of the world. 

So in an early portrait such as “The Man 
with the Glove 1 ’ we can see a glow that 
Titian had caught from Giorgione; and yet 
in the fine, firm painting of the head and 
splendid elegance of the whole we can see 
that this young man is a man of the world, 
just as Titian was himself. 

Titian soon found out that the w r av to 
success as a portrait painter was to touch 
his people up just enough to give them a 
fine romantic air. He took care not to change 
them too much, for they wanted to look like 
themselves, and yet he made his portraits so 
flattering that people came flocking to him 
for their pictures. Who would not love to 
look like the Man with the Glove, or the 
splendid lady in blue velvet called “La 
Bella”? 

Yet as Titian grew older he came to be less 


the dreamy glow of the second. The sturdy monk 
to the right may be Titian’s work, and'* the dreamy 
figure at the clavier may be Giorgione's. 

patient with hi- sitiers, and more searching 
in his study of them. We nu\ see this in 
such a portrait as that of Lope Paul III. 
The old pope’s ligure is tense and uneasy, 
and his hands clutch the arms of his chair. 
There is t raged} in the air, and we hardly 
need to be told that haul 111 died after his 
family had risen up against him. The family 
may have thought the picture a little too 
frank; at any rate it was never finished. 

At the age of thirty -six 'I itian was very 
successful, but he was not yet satisfied. He 
asked the Council of Venice to make him 
the state painter, at a large salary. Old 
Giovanni Hcllini held the office at the time, 
and of course he did not like his pupil’s 
attempt to put him out of it. Hut after his 
death Titian came into the position, adding 
a fat salary to all his gains from his portraits. 

It is even said that Titian was not aliove 
bargainirg over the prices for his pictures. 

7 « 
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Above is Titian's “Last Supper," a work which was in Spain. Yet it still shows how well the master 

cruelly cut down to fit into a certain space in a palace could group his figures. 



This is Titian’s beautiful and famous painting which is commonly known ps “Sacred and Human Love ” 


li .1 painting was lor vnm dukt oi prince 
who could j ).i\ a large tic, the artist could 
make it \er\ gorgeous w it h glow ing silks and 
Ml ins, hut if it was lor some humble i prison 
hr could make it cheaper, without wasting 
iinv more time than was neeessarv. Hr e\t n 
stiutk up a strange tnrndship with .1 famous 
blackmailer named Aietmo (aha te'noh who 
made money 1 >\ threatening to spread scan- 
dal about people until they paid him to keep 
<juiet. Vet this Arrtino seems to ha\e been 
a true friend of Titian’s, and to ha\e taught 
the painter how to tlatter his ro\al patrons 
till they showered him with honors. 

While stii\ing for success in such wa\s, 
"Titian also learned to paint in a majestic 
st\le that left all the dreams of (liorgione 


iar behind. Nils st_\Ie ma\ be seen, toi m 
stance, in the \ast picture he painted for the 
church of the I laii ifia ic . It was such a 
eolossal altair that the monks of the church 
were worried about its huge liguies. Hut 
the picture gained such praise from the 
people that the monks decided they must 
ha\e it. 

Ilu same great st\le ma\ be seen in the 
Madonna that Titian painted for the lYsaro 
(pa sa'ioi fannh . Two great columns loom 
up out ot sight in the picture. I he Madonna 
sits against one of them, while the saints 
stand or kneel on the steps below. Ihe sjvec- 
tator has a sense of \ast outdoor space, of 
splendid color, and of great dignit\ . 

Vt limes Titian could paint rather more 
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informal pictures, such as his “Holy Family last days of Titian, and going on for the best 
with the Rabbit.” Here he can be familiar, part of two centuries afterward, there is a 

He is in his beloved Alpine country, and he gradual but vast change in the art of Europe, 

paints a beautiful Venetian girl with a rosy In brief, the change shows the slow dcca\ 

baby who reaches out in delight for the and death of the great styles in art which 

rabbit his mother holds. The picture shows were (he pride of the Renaissance (r£n'C- 


Titian at his warmest and most friendly. soNV), that vast movement which is drawing 
Instead of retir- _ _ toward an end in 


ing in his grand old 
days, after his 
seventieth birth- 
day, Titian went on 
developing new 
ideas of painting. 
He had been to 
Rome and seen 
M ichelangelo’s 
mighty work in the 
Sistine (sls'ten) 
Chapel. As a result 
he seems to lose 
much of his old in- 
terest in gorgeous 
color, and to con- 
jure up bolder and 
more somber pic- 
ture*. We can see 
an sample in the 
picture of his pa- 
tron, the enqxjror 
Charles V. The 
horse and rider are 
painted against a 
sky that is dull after 
sunset. The Em- 



the later da\s of 
Titian; and it shows 
the gradual rise, in 
the place of those 
older ideals, of the 
new st\Ie or st\Us 
which we call ba- 
roque (ba-rok'l 
which was coming 
into ust* in the 
seventeenth ceil 
tui\ and ruled 
through n osl of the 
eighteenth. 

There n some- 
thing \ei\ firm 
about Renaissance 
art. The buildings 
are firm: the\ stand 
folidlv, ca 1 ml \, 
quiet 1\. I he pic- 
tures are‘tirm too: 
the forms of ( liot to 

and Masaccio and 
so many of their 
followers are simi- 
larly solid, clear, 


peror sits firmly on i’hotuii> Aim^n i lor? m« and simple*, but as 

the horse, but he is ^his S pj cn( jid lady in blue velvet is one of Titian’s most sue- " (, £ct into Baroque 

no brilliant imperial cessful portraits. People have called her “La Bella” because art , we feel less ( aim 

figure; he is a frail s c IS 80 beautiful. and quietude. We 


old man, silent and thoughtful. The painter 
has left behind the bright days of his youth. 
Perhaps his hand is feebler and his eyes are 
growing dim. Certainly he is thinking more. 


feel more movement in the art, more swing 
and bounce. In the painting we feel a flame 
of moving and flic kering light that constantly 
leaps and falls and changes. If you will look 


And somehow this kind of picture is more long enough at some of the pictures w r e are 
impressive than splendid ones of the earlier going to mention and show* on these pages, 
days. you will see just what these words mean. 


The splash and flare of light in the paint- Hut here is another way of illustrating it: 

ings of the aged Titian may start us talking When, in a thunderstorm, a bright flash 
of something very important in the history of lightning suddenly flames over the coun- 


of art — not only in Italy, but in all the lands try, the trees and houses and all other things 
of Europe, and not only in painting, but in will leap out of the darkness for an instant 
all the other arts as well. Beginning in the and then vanish back into it. Now r have you 
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It is hard to believe that in the picture above we are walls and ceilings here, instead of a stone vault 

seeing part of the great dome of the cathedral of we see saints and angels soaring up to heaven on 

Parma Correggio was a master at pamting away the softest of billowing, pearly clouds. 

ever watched them to see just what seems to mteusted in thunderstorms, of course, 

happen ^ In the Hash thev leap and vanish though one of them made a great painting 

so suddenh that they act uall> seem to move of such a storm, but that thev were verv 

themselves And it is this moving sense of much interested in all the things that light 

light that fascinated the Baroque artists dots and that thev saw this light not as a 

I his is not to sav that thev were especiallv steidv, constant glow, but as a changing 

itSi 
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l’h«»t l»* \liimn llor^nce 

In .intoretto’s painting of St. Mark freeing a slave truly artistic, but it does show a remarkable knowledge 
from torture you may see how much Tintoretto loved of perspective. Tintoretto is famous, too, for his 
to put bold movement, power, and impetuous energy handling of light and shade. The light falls in bril- 
into his pictures. His saint comes hurtling down from liant patches on parts of his figures; other parts are 
the sky with a suddenness that takes our breath hidden in the deepest of shadows. It is partly this 
away. The figure is too much of a “stunt” to be effect of light that makes the figures move. 

thing forever plaving over objects and mak- llanng and falling and evei-c hanging light, 
ing us look at them. You can see a good beginning ol all this 

So the Baroque painters do a great deal in a famous picture called “'I he Marriage of 
with moving light. The stvle started in the Bacchus (bak'tis) and Ariadne” (ar'f-ad'neb 
south, v\ here the sunlight is brightest, and to It was painted by the Venetian Tintoretto 
see the full effect of it we have to go to Italy (ten'to-ret'to), whom we are going to disc u^s 
or Spain. But it fascinated the artists in the in a moment. In thU picture the beautiful, 
north too, where it had a profound effect on swinging bodies may not really be so different 
such great men as Rubens (roo'benz) and in form from those of Michelangelo or Ra- 
Rembrandt OSm'brant). In Rembrandt, to phael (ra'fa-el), but it is the light which, so 
be sure, it is anything but a bouncing light, to speak, plavs the musii in the picture It 
and Rembrandt gets many of his most mar- ripples over the bodies so vvarmlv , and makes 
velous effects with only a beam of light pierr- them seem to move! If you get far enough 
ing the deep shadows of his pictures. But away from this picture, what do you think 
it is still the light that does the magic work, you will see? Hardly any bodies at all, but 
In the many lands where the Baroque style rather flashes of light Haring out of shadow, 
flourished it produced many different effects, That is the spirit of Baroque, 
but everywhere it produced something of the Of course this new style did not come all 
kind of motion in art that we have been try- in a moment. The older artists helped to 
ing to describe — motion that comes from the start it- Michelangelo with his turbulent 
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This painting of “Christ among the Doctors” is the painters Like the other Baroque artists he *as 

work of Veronese the last of the great Venetia 1 interested in striking light effects 



i«3 












Salvator Rosa (1615-1673) was an Italian painter of artist, but he was at least original, for not many had 
thp school of Naples. He was fond of painting ro- chosen to paint that sort of landscape before. His 
mantic landscapes "ucL *.* b*a caves, desolate beaches, scenes are often haunting and majestic. Above is 
and rugged mountains. He was by no means a great his painting of a harbor scene. 



It* is hard to recognize the rugged giant of the Bible Caravaggio, who painted “The Lute Player,” above, 
in Guido Reni’s “Samson” above. is noted for his murky shadows. 


One day, as Titian was. walking through the and some people said he was afraid to have 

studio, he saw some of Tintoretto’s sketches such a gifted pupil as Tintoretto in his shop, 

lying on the floor. He went purple in the But it may be that Titian was simply hor- 

facc, and very soon he sent Tintoretto an rifled by the sketches he had see;.. For 

order never to enter that studio again. Tintoretto never did things in the way people 

Now Titian was known for a jealous man, had done them before. The man was a so ** 4 
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of whirlwind, and certainly the sketches from 
his hand that have come down to us are 
very vigorous splashes of color with hardly 
any drawing at all. The older artists, and 
many of the most modern ones, make a very 
careful drawing of their pictures on the can- 
vas before they ever think of putting on a 
drop of paint. 

But Tintoretto 
was like some of 
the moderns in 
making no draw- 
ing at all, but 
simply splashing 
on his colors. In 
a w r ord, he painted 
in color and not in 
outlines. And 
even if Titian 
himself did a little 
of that in his last 
days, he may very 
well have thought 
his young pupil 
was simply going 
to the dogs. 

Once out of the 
studio, Tintoretto 
mainly taught 
himself. One of 
his first works of 
art was the paint- 
ing Of the Walls of Photo by Anderson, ltonir 

his own parish Domenichino (1581-1641) wai 

rhnrrh hr* ®nd these two artists of Bol< 

cnurcn. nere ne same master Domenichino’s 

made, among ing t ” which you see above, si 



Domenichino (1581-1641) was a contemporary of Guido Reni, 
and these two artists of Bologna studied together under the 
same master. Domenichino's (d6-min'i-k6'n6) “Diana Hunt- 


rest less, for he knows how to give them a 
proper balance. 

fn 1560 the Brotherhood of St. Kocco 
(rok'ko) decided to decorate their school and 
invited a number of artists to compete. For 
the competition each artist was to submit 
a sketch of St. Rocco in glory. When the 
- time came all the 
1 other artists 

• brought in their 
’ sketches, but Tin- 
toretto submitted 
a picture all com- 
pleted. 

There was much 
complaint. “This 
man is too sure of 
himself,” said the 
other artists. “He 
thinks he is so 
much better than 
the rest of us that 
he has gone ahead 
and finished his 
picture without 
waiting for the 
judges." 

• T i n t o r e t t o 
, asked everybody's 
" pardon? He had 

not meant to seem 

• proud. He simply 
did not make full- 

1 contemporary of Guido Reni, si/e sketches. His 

na studied together under the W ', v wik insf torn* 
“Diana Hunt- Utl > "asjUSllOgO 




made, among ing,” which you see above, shows that he was clever with his ahead and paint 

brush and could paint rich draperies and fine effects of light 1 1 k 1 . 1 . 
Other pictures, one and shade. People of the eighteenth century admired him tre- would be 

of the Presen ta- mendously, but to-day we find him commonplace and without the only loser if 

tion of the Virgin much t0 My ’ his finished pic- 

in the Temple. In this we sec the young turc was not chosen to ornament the church. 


maiden being brought up to the temple to 
study with the high priest. She looks like a 
very little girl indeed as she climbs the great 
flight of steps all alone. Two mothers point 
her out to their own little daughters, and 
far dow r n at the left an old man reaches up 
as if he saw a vision of what was to come. 

Already Tintoretto is different from the 
painters who had gone before him. He is 
painting excited people, people who are in 
sudden motion on account of some strong 
impulse. Yet his pictures are by no means 


The Genius of Tintoretto 

Of course the picture was chosen, for none 
of the other artists could rival Tintoretto. 
Aside from his mere skill in painting, they 
did not have his bouvancy, his great sweep 
of energy — those qualities that he passed on 
to the best of the Baroque painters who fol- 
lowed him. 

One of the paintings for the school of 
St. Rocco was that of the Crucifixion. If 
we place it beside the Crucifixion by Man- 
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St Theresa had many visions Sometimes she was 
tortured by a sharp pain that ran through her side 
and she fancied that an angel with a burning spear 
came to her and pierced her heart* Spanish painters 


are fond of showing this scene Above, you see how 
the Italian sculptor Bernini carved it in stone The 
clouds on which the saint swoons and the heavenly 
rays that fall upon her are all of stone. 
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tcgna, we may see an illustration of all we ai 
have been saying about Tintoretto. The h;i 
picture by Mantegna is frozen into a terrible pi 
stillness. That of Tintoretto is a host of of 
struggling figures against a lurid skv. There ca 
is a crowd in the background, and a huddled st; 
group of friends in front of the cross- which to 

is the only still thing in the picture. And ra 

you know that Tintoretto was asking of 
himself, “What was it really like 
on that day of terror?” After 
him the painters were con- 
stantly asking that same 
question when they 
painted the crucifixion. 

At about the age of 
seventy he received a com- 
mission for a va^t painting 
of Paradise. During the 
three years he worked at 
it there was a slender fig- 
ure with him on the scaf- 
folding, gaily chatting 
with him and running errands 
for him. It was his little daugh 
ter Marietta, dressed as a bov to 

. • r i ’ lMu.ni Its C ‘i u ff, 

mak*' it easier for her to run up 

1 tu:. i a : „ 


and solid qualities of stone as Michelangelo 
had loved them. Instead he wanted to make 
picturesque things out of stone, in the way 
of the other Baroque sculptors. When he 
carved “ The Vision of St. Theresa,” for in- 
stance, he made stone clouds for St. Theresa 
to swoon upon, and threw a glory of stone 
rays about her. Michelangelo would surel) 
have been horrified at such things, and 
yet the work is very human and 
picturesque, and it made a 
strong appeal to the people of 
the seventeenth century. 
We know Bernini largclv 
for his celebrated foun- 
tains in Rome those 
many carven fountains full 
of big, twisting figures and 
leaping dolphins that 
spout pure water and seem 
to keep the < ity cool 
through the heated 
months. The\ are the 
biggest fountains vou will 
ever see, whole cascades of ex- 
uberant Baroque artwork. 




make it easier for her to run up . We have now' come near to the 

and down the ladders all day. Guido ^eni’s 1 ^ theatrica^Tpic- ol Indian glory in the arts 

The great painting was just com- tures of grief. They helped ,,f old. From now on Itulv will 
pleted when Marietta died, leav- mg. But if you will compare not do much more than give her 
ing the old painter to live on for th * 8 face with the face of the Morions pa^t to otheis to a 
three lonely years before he fol- of the other pictures we have («reek who studies m Naples and 

lowed her. His painting of Para- mucTmorelmplessive bth« Venice and then goes on to Spain, 
dise was probably his last picture, restrained grief portrayed by to build up M .n art there; to a 
Tintoretto did not leave the some of the greater masters. j lJinc j^ <>rru . youn|^ man fi«>m I a 'hin- 
artists in Venice very much to say. He ders who comes to live in Italy and study 


seemed to have spoken the final words. After 
him came Paolo Caliari (1528 1588), the 
painter whom we always call Veronese fva'- 
ro-na'sa) because he came from Verona. He 
is the last of the great Venetians, and he is 
mainly known as a painter of vast pictures 
showing gorgeous feasts and celebrations in 
the high life of Venetian palaces. There are 
greater pictures than this, but no others that 
give a better idea of the splendor of Venetian 
life in his time. 

The great sculptor of the Baroque style 
in Italy was Giovanni Bernini (1598-1680). 
Bernini (b8r-ne'n£) did not love the hard 


Titian, and then returns to be the glory of 
Flemish painting; to a Frenchman who comes 
and lives over again the forgotten splendors 
of old Rome; to a Spaniard who comes to 
study Titian and Tintoretto, and goes back 
to become one of the greatest of all portrait 
painters. All these men wc shall meet when 
wc come to tell the stories of art in their 
own lands, and we shall then see how Italy 
was their teacher. 

For Italy has indeed been “mother of arts 
and men,” and the bright light that shone in 
her days of splendor will shed long mys 
through many a century to come. 
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These two paintings by Breughel are about the earliest part of “The Fall of Icarus,” but one must search a 

pure landscape that we have The lower picture is long time tc find the unlucky boy 
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“The Madonna of Chancellor Rollin,” as this picture 
is called, will tell us a good deal about old Flemish 
art. It is by John van Eyck, one of two brothers 
whose work is the greatest glory of the school. The 
lovely Madonna, crowned by an angel, shows us how 
deeply religious this art was. Then if we look at 
the face of the Chancellor Rollin we shall see how 
real a portrait van Eyck could make; and the exquisite 

The GREAT PAINTERS of OLD FLANDERS 

How the Genius of the North Worked Out Its Own Ideas of 
Truth and Beauty in Fine Art 

N ITS earlier stages the lise of mod- line of painters who have remained famous 

ern painting is almost wholly an down to our day. That is the country of 

Italian story, and we have already Flanders, 

given many a page to the growth of the In another story we have said something 
fine arts in Italy. Hut if Italy led, some of about a certain John, duke of Bern*, who, 

the other lands were not slow to follow; and for a man of his day, owned a great mam 

w r c must next tell of one small country in lx>oks. Two of his books, esjiecially, tell us 

the north which was soon giving birth to a a good deal about the difference between the 



details of the columns and robes and the dainty Flem- 
ish landscape beyond show us how beautifully the old 
Flemings set down what they saw. But we must not 
be surprised to see the Virgin set in a fifteenth century 
Flemish background opposite a man living when the 
picture was painted. For it is only rather recently 
that it has occurred to some painters that they ought 
to be historically accurate in their pictures. 
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Here is the picture of “February” from “The Very early as about 1400 the artists of Flanders were be- 
Rich Hours of the Duke of Berry.” It was painted ginning to look lovingly at all the little homely details 
by one of the Limburg brothers, and shows that as around them, and to set down what they saw. 


art of the north and the art of the south. 
One of the books is called “The Very Rich 
Hours of the Duke of Iterry,” while the other 
is “The Very Beautiful Hours of Our Lady.” 
Both the books have remarkable pictures 
painted in them. 

Now if you were wondering about all the 
differences between Flanders and Italy, per- 
haps the very first one that would come into 
your mind would be the cold winters in the 


northern land. And in the first of these 
books this very thing apjiears at once. A 
picture of February is possibly the most 
notable of all its pictures in the way it shows 
all the little details of wjnter until it almost 
makes \ou shiver. 'I he people in one corm r 
of the picture arc sitting with their feet close 
to the fire, and a woman who has to go out- 
doors has thrown a warm shawl over her 
head. Tic sheep are huddling together to 
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This is a small altarpicce by John van Eyck; the wings 
on the sides are hinged, as you see, so that the whole 
could be made to stand upright. The old painters 
made many of th, * “♦riptychs” (trip'tlki. In this 
one we see some of van Eyck's most exquisitely fin- 


ished work. In the center sit the Virgin and Child 
enthroned, at the right is St. Catherine, and at the 
left St Michael, with a kneeling man who probably 
paid for the painting. Nothing could be more gracious 
than the faces and attitudes of these holy personages. 


keep warm, and many another detail tells 
how keen the want rv blasts feel. This picture 
was made about the year 1400. 

Painters Who Saw the Beauty of Nature 

Of course it took more than winter to make 
1 lemish painters, and the climate in their 
land is not all wintry, d hey had their .sum- 
mer too, and they seem to have loved it all 
the more for the winter that was gone. The 
Italians may have taken the sunshine for 
granted just because they had so much of it. 
The Flemish may have prized it more because 
thev had so much less. At any rate it is in 
the north that a man first painted a picture 
which may l>e called a song of the beauty of 
the world in which we li\e, its sunshine, its 
outdoor air, its gav (lowers. 

For his other book the Duke of Berry did 
not care so much, possibly because it was 
unfinished. At any rate he sold it, and it 
did not grow famous until it had left his 
hands. It came into those of his nephew, 
I hike William of Bavaria, who was also count 
of Holland. The new owner called for an 
artist to finish the pictures in the book, and 
that artist did some remarkable work. 

When you see some very beautiful view 


of hill and valley, you may feel that it need 
not be so very hard to paint the view on 
canvas. But when you try to put it down 
on the flat canvas, you find the view’ doing 
very odd things. Kverj thing in it is the 
same distance away. K\ervthing crowds 
right up in front, and \ou have a hard time 
making any hill or tree stay off in the back- 
ground, miles away, where it belongs. This 
was a hard problem for all the early painters, 
and we ha\e told how some of the Italians 
struggled to solve it— how Uccello (oot-chfcF- 
lf>), for one, spent years of work on it, draw- 
ing all sorts of diagrams and calling mathe- 
matics to his aid until people thought the 
man had gone mad. 

Painters of the Flemish Countryside 

The Flemings went at the problem in a 
different way. Instead of sitting in a studio 
and puzzling out how a thing ought to look, 
they went out and used their eyes until they 
saw how it did look. Then they painted 
w’hat they saw — often with a marvelous 
truth to fact. 

What they saw’ was not a very thrilling 
country. There w’ere no high mountains or 
deep valleys in their land of Flanders, no 
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hilltops with little towns resting on them in van Eyck (van Ik'). It seems unlikeh that 
sharp outline against a clear sky. There was anyone else could have made these pictures, 
little enough romantic scenery. All the same, and from what w r c know of Hubert it seems 
there was a gentle country, writh wide rivers probable that they arc from his hand. What 
flowing quietly through fertile fields. The w r e do know of him comes largely from one 


slopes were not so 
Steep and the air 
was a good deal 
more misty, but the 
flowers blossomed 
easily and when the 
sun did shine it was 
very precious. 

Duke William's 
painter loved the 
sun. When he made 
a picture of the 
Baptism of Christ, 
he showed how* 
softly the slanting 
sunlight falls in a 
late afternoon, and 
how r it is reflected 
from a peaceful 
river. In our day 
we are familiar w r ith 
pictures in which 
the s\ u lights up a 
path across the wa- 
ter, but in 1416 no 
one had thought of 
painting that ordi- 



l’hoto by Hanfol&engl. Munich 


great picture in a 
Flemish church. 

It is a dark 
church, the cathe- 
dral in G h e n t 
(gent). But one of 
its chapels is illumi- 
nated as with a light 
from heaven. In 
that chapel is 
Hubert van Evik’s 
painting of St. 
John’s Vision of 
Faradise. Against a 
pale blue sk\ tinged 
with the light o! 
early morning use 
the distant bluish 
mountains, and m 
front of these the 
towers and spires <4 
the new Jerusalem 
Then there is a 
tidge of darke? hills 
and a law n ,pf 11c h 
e st green dotted 
with blemish flow 


nary sight. The Here is one of John van Eyck’s marvelously 'realistic portraits. ers _ v j () | ( > ls lilies, 
J b It is supposed to be a picture of Cardinal della Croce (d&l la ... .. 

first great blemish krfl'chft), though there is some question as to whether it is daisies, cowslips. 

renter rmt it in hi* r «ally he - For us lt does not m the least mllttcr what the i .1 rpn1rr : 

painter put it in ms man , s name was . Xhe that interes ts us is the way ,n ” K C( nu r ,s tru 

picture because he the great portrait painter has put in every detail of expres- white lamb oil a 

11 sion, every lump and wrinkle, until his subject seems very 1 • (l]lor 

loved lt. human indeed. This was John van Eyck’s peculiar genius white altar, with 

He made a pic- the thing in which he differed from his idealistic brother angels in white 
, r . f Hubert and from all the Italians. , . . . 

ture of sunset too. kneeling around; 


. LIUUvll axiu gxvai 

ture of sunset too. 

It comes in his painting of Judas betraying 
Christ. The scene is at dusk, and the tow r ers 
of the city are outlined against a fading sky, 
while the lanterns and torches of the men 
make blotches of light. 

The Joyous Work of Hubert van Eyck 

We have not given the name of this painter 
yet. We are not quite sure who he was. 
But because he did such wonderful work, 
most people think he must have been the 
greatest and best-loved of the Flemish 
painters in the fifteenth century — Hubert 


and on either side arc the spotless saints 
who may appear before the throne of (iod. 
They troop over the lit tic* hills in bright 
blue and red, yellow' and green. Above all, 
on a throne, sits the Creator of the world. 

No words (an describe the ri< h color of 
this great painting. It is almost as if we 
had never seen color before, for the Italians 
had never risen to the brilliance of this color- 
ing. And the color is very joyous; indeed, 
the whole picture is one of the most joyous 
in the history of painting. In every gentle, 
earnest face shines the glad faith of Hubert 
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van Kyck, who must have loved God's earth 
and God’s people very dearly. 

When Hubert van Kyck painted “The 
Three Marys at the Tomb," he caught all 
the wistful sorrow of the devoted women 
who came to the sepulcher only to find the 


were the early days of Masaccio (mii-s.it/- 
cho) and Fra Angelico (fra an-jel'e-ko) in 
Florence. And far north in Flanders was 
Hubert van Kyck, a lonely genius finding 
new ways to put his dreams into color. 

The Realistic Art of John van Eyck 

Hubert van Kyck had a younger brother 
John, whom he taught and who worked with 
him. John w'as also a remarkable painter, 
but he was no dreamer like his brother. He 
painted exactly what he saw, with the most 


astonishing accuracy, in spite of all the 
difference between the brothers, however, we 
cannot always tell w'hose work is whose. The 
great painting in the Ghent cathedral was 
Hubert’s design and mainly Hubert’s w f ork, 
though John helped with it and completed 
it after Hubert’s death in 1426. 

How much John 
gained from his 
brother and how' 
much is due to his 
own genius may l>e 
hard to say. Sue h 
a picture as the one 
called “The Ma- 
donna of Chancel- 
lor Rollin,” bv 
John, is surely one 
of the loveliest of 
paintings. The 
grave Virgin wears 
a great cloak of the 
most glowing red, 
while Chancellor 
Kollin is clad in 
sumptuous brown 
and gold cut velxct. 
His face is a mar\el 
of workmanship. 
Every tiny wrinkle 
is put in, and yet 
the result is no 
mere collection of 
lines, but a very 
\ ivid countenance. 

beautiful 
round arches in the 
picture frame a 
lovely view of a 
little bridge, a river, and a town, with bluish 
distant mountains. 

There is a famous portrait by John van 
Kyck of John A mol fin i (ar'nol-fe'nc) and his 
wife. As we look at it, we almost feel we 
are inside the room with the two people. 
In his strange hat that swallows up so much 
of his face, the man looks like a typical mer- 
chant as he stands by his prim, sedate wife in 
her rich fur-lined dress. Everything is put 
into the picture exactly as it looked — the 
little dog, the shoes, the chandelier, even the 
mirror on the wall, reflecting the whole scene. 


w 


% 


Master gone. The scene is very early morn- 
ing; the light is just 
beginning to creep 
over the hills, while 
the city of Jerusa- 
lem looms in the 
distance. 

Hubert also 
made a picture of 
the Virgin with her 
Child in her arms, 
standing in a ( Jolli- 
ic church. Since 
the church is only 
a fane iful frame for 
the Virgin, we need 
not trouble* if sh»* is 
so tail that she* 
could almost re.u h 
the c riling with her 
hand. The interest- 
ing thing in t he* pii- 
Uirc* is the Minlight 
that filters lit rough 
the* window and 
makes a patch on 
the floor. 

What Italian had 

thought of paint in^ ^his is the famous portrait of John Arnolfini and his wife, by 
sunlight as early as John van Eyck; it is the one which bears the words “John 1 lie 
r 1 I'n in Wn- van £ y ck was here *” These people are a little stiff and not 

. ' * . especially beautiful, just as they doubtless were in real life, 

ice, Giovanni Bel- Yet it is hard to believe that in “real life” they were any more 

l ini ( jo-\ a n 'ne 

bel-le'iu) was not even born vet. These 


» 1>\ rf.i \ a* Km il < ■ tlW*r\ 


real than van Eyck has made them here! 
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Cnder the chandelier are written the words 
“John van Eyck was here.” And he certainly 
was. When that old house was torn down, 
not so very long ago, a room was found with 
his very window in it. There was a ring in 
the ceiling to hold the chandelier, though of 
course the chandelier was gone. We could 
replace it from the pic- 
ture. John van Eyck 
painted precisely what he 
saw, little or big, for little 
things were just as inter- 
esting to him as big ones. 

A man like Michelan- 
gelo (ml'kfl-an'je-lo) 
could never understand 
such an art. Here is what 
he said of Flemish paint- 
ing: 

“It will please the 
women, especially the 
very young and the very 
old ones. It will also 
please friars and nuns, as 
well as some of the nobles 
who have no true eye for 
harmony. 

“The painting is of 
cloths and bricks and 
mortar; of the grass in the 
fields, the shadows of 
trees, and bridges and Photo by Brurkroann 
rivers, which they call 
landscapes; as well as of 
little figures here and 
there. And all this, 
though it may seem good 
to some eyes, is in truth 
done without taste or art. 

‘T do not speak in this way about Flemish 
painting because I think it is all bad, but 
because it tries to do too many things at 
once — each of which would be enough for a 
great work — so that it does not do anything 
really well.” 

An Art for Plain People 

If wre remember what heroes Michelangelo 
carved and painted, we can understand how 
he would not love an art that made so much 
of plain people and of the small details in 
their lives. The art of Flanders was largely 


an art for plain people. Great frescoes did 
not last very well on the walls there. The 
damp air mildewed them, and smaller pic- 
tures on wooden panels wore better. The 
great picture at Ghent is an exception, and 
even that is made up of a number of panels. 
“It tries to do too many things at once.” 

Tlie Flemish people loved 
all the little things of life. 
A very plain folk, they 
took an honest delight in 
their line goods and in 
gay colors, and they 
wanted their pictures to 
tell all about their enjoy- 
able life, llv sheer force 
of watching long and lov- 
ingly, their painters 
solved most of the prob- 
lems that had worried 
the Italians; and they 
learned to use their paints 
so perfectly that the 
pictures they made re- 
main unaltered to our 
day, five hundred years 
later. 

Painting was a craft in 
Handers \erv much like 
carpentry or any other 
craft. A man learned to 
draw under strict rules, 
and even after he became 
a licensed painter and a 
member of the* guild, he 
was by no means allowed 
to buy and use whatever 
paints he liked. The 
guild decided what colors 
he could use and the amount of them he 
could buy. 

Only the court painters w r ere exempt from 
these strict rulo. '1 hev were responsible 
solely to the prince or duke who employed 
them. The van Eyck brothers were court 
painters, working together for Duke William 
of Ilavaria. We have a picture which they 
made of him as he came back to Holland 
from England, where he had l>ecn for some 
time after the great battle of Agincourt 
(i'zh&N'kocr'). His daughter is going out 
to meet him> and the sun, though half hidden 



There are several fine paintings by Memling in 
St. John’s Hospital at Bruges, among them the 
small altarpiece of which this is a part; it is 
called the Floreins Altar after the treasurer of 
the brotherhood, who ordered it. In our pic- 
ture St. John the Baptist is painted with the 
lamb which was his symbol in art. We notice 
the delicate Flemish landscape and the fine 
drawing of the face and figure of the saint; 
Memling was also a notable portrait painter. 
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One of the finest of Roger van der Wey- In this picture van der Weyden has not 

den’s masterpieces is this “Descent given us a landscape background, as 

from the Cross.” All these early paint- the Flemings so often did, but has drawn 

ers, as you have noticed long ago, al- all our eyes and thoughts to the sorrow- 

ways chose religious subjects unless ful people at their tragic task. All the 

they were painting portraits. Many a I light centers on the drooping body of 

great picture is still in the cathedral for I m iff the dead Christ, all the lines of the 

which it was painted. If 4 pattern lead to it. 
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behind thr clou<K is sparkling 011 the water. 

latter in life John \an Kyck was in the 
sen ice of Philip the Good of Burgundy, who 
took the rule of Handers in 14 25. Besides 
painting for this duke, John seem* to have 
served him as an ambassador as well. The 
Duke was looking for a wife, and he was 
also eager for an alliance with Portugal. So 
he sent John down to Portugal to paint a 
portrait of the Princess Isabella. From the 
portrait the ruler might decide more easily 
whether to many the lady. Of course* he 
may base told John van Kyck to make some 
notes about the* disposition of the princess; 
though frankly he would hardly need to do 
that, since a van Kyck portrait can tell 
nearly everything tlvTe is to sav about a 
person. John van K\ck was never known 
to llatter one of his sitters, nor does he ever 
seem to leave out any important trait of 
character. 

Isabella seems to have stood the test, for 
John was again sent down to marry the lady 
by proxy and to bring her home to his duke. 
The van Kvck brothers were the makers 


of Flemish painting, though they were not 
born in what we now* call Handers. They 
came from the neat town of Maastricht 
fmiis'trlKt) in Holland. Another of the early 
Flemish painters, Hans Mending, was a Ger- 
man by birth, and still another came from 
the Walloon (wo-loon') country, a district in 
what is now Southern Belgium — it is French 
in speech and manners. But all of these in 
the early days were in the Flemish city of 
Bruges (bru/h). 

When Bruges Was a Great City 

In that day Bruges w r as one of the great 
cities of Kurope. The center of the w’oolen 
industry which made the wealth of Flanders, 
it had a fine harbor full of ships from all 
over the world. The Flemish weavers made 
cloth for a large part of Europe, and they 
grew rich from the industry. In Bruges was 
the court of the Counts of Holland, and the 
town saw plenty of gaiety and high living. 
When Philip the Fair, king of France, made 
a triumphal entry into Bruges, the splen- 
dor in the dresses of the townsmen's wives 
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Could anything be more charming than this “St. Luke The faces of Mary and Luke are like loving portraits; 
Making a Portrait of the Virgin,” by van der Weyden? the dainty landscape might be by the van Eycks. 

was enough to make his queen jealous, their wearers had vanished and been for- 
What the Queen envied was just what the gotten. 

Flemish townsmen wanted to see in pictures, The van Eycks are often called the in- 
and the van Eyck brothers faithfully worked venters of oil painting. Yet they did not 
out an art which would keep the fine clothes paint in oil as we do to-day. They painted 
of the citizens bright and glorious long after in tempera 'tCm'pa-ra), like the Italians; 
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Dirck Bouts (14 1 5-1472) was from Haarlem, and there- of “The Entombment” we notice that the people are 
fore by birth a Hollander, but he counts as a Fleming, rather tall and thin and that there is a sort of angular 
for he settled in Louvain and learned his art from stiffness, not at all unpleasing, about their attitudes, 
the van Eycks and van der Wevden. In this picture These things are part of Bouts’s style. 

but they covered their pictures with layers Duke of Milan sent a painter up to Bruges 
of clear oil gla/cs which ‘‘locked up” the to study with the celebrated Roger van de? 
colors away from the damp air so wtII that We\den (van der \i\l£nV To this clay wc 
the paints ha\e never lost their brilliance. ha\e a letter written to van der Weyden b\ 
The Italians were much impressed with the Duchess of Milan on May 7, 1463. The 

the skill of these Flemish painters. The Duchess thanks \an der Weyden for teach- 
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ing her painter his secrets of putting on 
colors. Possibly it was from this painter 
that the Flemish use of oil glazes came down 
into Italy to be employed by Leonardo and 
by the Venetians. 

Roger van der Weyden (1400-1464) was 
born at Tournai ftdor'ntf'), in the French 
part of Flanders. 


turn. He seems to have especially admired 
the Umbrian painter Gentile da Fabriano 
(jtfn-te'la da fii-bre-a'no). Roger’s picture 
of ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi” shows the 
influence of Gentile in its gay procession. 
Roger painted also for the Medici (m&l'e- 
che) family in Florence. He was there in 

the days of old 


There is a certain 
French grace and 
elegance in his 
character and in 
his work. When 
he paints a por- 
trait of a lady, for 
instance, he can 
make a very 
pretty pattern of 
her headdress and 
can paint the 
white cloth so that 
w e may see 
through it to her 
forehead under- 
neath. 

Roger took a 
journey down to 
Spain f o work for 
King John of Casr- 
tile (kas-tel')- 
Here he left one of 
his greatest paint- 
ings, “The De- 
scent from the 



Oosimo (ko'/e- 
mf>), called the 
“father of his 
country/’ when 
Andrea del Cas- 
tagnofan-dra'a dt*l 
kas-tan'yo) and 
Paolo Uccello were 
so busy in their 
studies of perspec- 
tive. 

Roger van der 
Weyden was a 
very pop u la r 
painter. The city 
of Brussels passed 
a law making him 
its oflicial painter, 
and when he ca ne 
back from Italy he 
opened a studio in 
Brussels t q wlmh 
m a 11 \ other 
painters came to 
study. Among 
these w e r e a 


Cross.” There is Pl.oto by Dnirktnaon 


Dutchman named 


no landscape in This beautiful young girl is Mary Magdalene as painted by 

« hjc nirtnrp curb Quentin MassyB. Doubtless the jar she carries held the rich 
uns picture, suen ointmellt which ghe anointed ^ fcet of Christ. The pic- 
as was SO common ture shows very well how beautifully Massys could combine 
W T ith the Flemish grace of Italian forms with the Flemish background. 


l)irck Bouts, who 
put beautiful land- 
scapes into his 
pictures, and the 


painters; there is only a flat background German Hans Mending (14^0-1494), whom 
with large figures looming up against it. we look upon as a Memish painter because 


The figures are very tense and their grief he lived all of his life in Flanders. 


is pitful indeed; yet the sorrowing people The talent of Mending is well shown in 
are formed into a beautiful pattern which his picture of the Marriage of St. Catherine. 


reminds us of the pretty patterns in the In this picture a beautiful piece of velvet 
books of the Gothic days in France. hangs behind the throne of the Virgin and 


The Official Painter of Brussels 

Roger also went to Italy, being one of a 
long line of Flemish painters to travel in 
that land. He learned a good deal from the 
Italians and taught them a good deal in 


a rich carpet lies under her feet. On one 
side St. Catherine is holding out her hand 
for the Christ Child to place a ring on her 
finger. The old story of St. Catherine, who 
was an Egyptian princess, tells us that her 
father wanted her to marry a certain prince, 
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With Jan Mabuse (about 1472 -1 534), who painted this becomes very definitely Italian. Most of it is imita- 
picture of “The Adoration of the Magi,” Flemish art tive— and therefore unimportant— for a century. 


but. that all of lu*r devotion was given to and graciou>. Their long robes sweep out 
Christ. T11 her day and age a Christian was around their feet and seem to tlutter about 
held in horror, and when she said that them. Graceful pictures of this kind were 
Christ himself had called her to be his very popular in Flanders, 
spiritual bride, she was put to death. Hut By the end of the iiftcenth century the 
long after her serene death, the Christians fine harbor of Bruges had tilled up with mud. 
honored her bv painting her with a ring The great ships could no longer get to the 
around her linger. O11 the other side of the city and the leadership in Handers passed 
pkiure we may see St. Barbara reading in a to Antwerp. 

book, and behind we behold the two St. Like Bruges and Ghent, Antwerp was a 
Johns. city of tapestry weavers. From far-off Italy 

The people in Mending's pictures are slim came huge drawings up to Flanders to be 
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woven into tapestry pictures by the clever 
Flemish workmen. These artists in tapestry 
could not help noticing that the Italian 
drawings were very different from those of 
their own land - grander, more stately, and 
with larger figures. Then Roger van dor 
Weyden brought some of the Italian style 
when he came back from the south, and the 
Flemish artists began to grow rather dis- 
contented with their own homely paintings. 
They suddenly decided that the genial land- 
scape of their country was too dull and Hat, 
and that they would like it to look more 
Italian. The greater painters, like Roger 
van der Weyden, were wise enough not to 
try to be too Italian, but when a small host 
of lesser painters went trooping down into 
Italy the result was rather different. It was 
often a good deal like a grocer’s lady trying 
to play the part of a queen. 

A Blacksmith Who Became an Artist 

The best of these painters was Quentin 
Massys (1400-15*0', who fell in love with 
the marvelous soft effects of the Italian 
masters. So he has left us, among many 
other things, a portrait of a young girl 
paint -d so delicately that we can almost feel 
the softness of her iheek and of her silk\ 
hair. Hut however lovely the young girl 
may be, she is still very* different from any 
Italian. 

Quentin Massys ('mli'sTs'^ was born in 
Louvain (ldo'vaX'j and started life as a 
blacksmith, but never was a man lc^s fitted 
for that trade. Massys was meant to be a 
fine gentleman, and an eager student of the 
arts- -music especially, as well a^ painting. 

So in 1401 we find him enrolled in the 
painters’ guild of Antwerp. Here he grew' 
up a famous painter, as well as a musician, 
a poet, and a friend of such a man as the 
great scholar Erasmus (e- ra/'mus) and the 
famous painters Holbein (hoi 'bln) and Bucr- 
ra, w r ho came visiting from Germany. 

More than once Massvs painted a por- 
trait of Erasmus. His portraits of his 
friends are among the best things that he 
did. When you look at his portrait of Peter 
Gillis, a friend of Erasmus, you cannot help 
feeling that the man has just finished speak- 
ing and that his face is still bright with the 


animation of his words. In the madonnas 
of Massys we have a good example of one 
way in which the Flemish artists were try- 
ing to imitate the Italians. 

When the Hapsburgs Ruled Flanders 

About this time the land of Flanders 
passed out of French hands into those of the 
llapsburg kings who ruled in Austria and 
Spain. The Hapsburgs also furnished em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire, and their 
sway stretched into England and Germany, 
as well as over Austria, Spain, and Flanders 

The court of the emperor ( harles V, in 
the sixteenth century, was famous for its 
art and its artists. 'Flu* Emperor had the 
great Titian (tKh'aiO in his train and he 
also employed the Flemish portrait painter, 
Anthony More. '1 his artist later worked in 
Spain for King Philip If, as did also a st range 
Dutchman named Jerome Bosch M»6sh). In 
the work of Bosch w r e see human faces 
twisted into the weirdest of shapes, some- 
times amusing and sometimes horrible. 
Bosch seems to have felt that n rn were a 
rather queer race of apes and to have painted 
them just that way. 

Flanders came into her own again with 
Peter Breughel fbrii'keP. Breughel clung 
to the homely subjects which hn\c always 
belonged to Flemish art. Ilis work is all 
devoted to his dear homeland and its simple 
people. t’sually lie sees these people as a 
hearty fnlk, a little coarse perhaps, but 
getting a good time out of life. He loved the 
peasants especially, and he used to go to 
peasant festivals where he con hi watch the 
people at their dancing and merrymaking. 
Thai is the way he painted them. 

A Picture of the Fate of Icarus 

There is an old Greek Mor\ telling how 
Daedalus (ded'a UV 1 and his son Icarus 
(fk'i-rus) escaper I from the prison of King 
Minos (rnf'ndv) on the island of Crete. 
Daedalus made two wonderful pairs of wings 
whir h lie stu< k with wax on his own shoulders 
and on the shoulders of his son; then the 
two prisoners llcw up into the air and away. 
The father of Icarus had warned the boy not 
to fly too near the sun for fear that the heat 
might melt the wax and loosen the wings, 
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Anj els and awestruck shepherds have gathered to van der Goes has put the solemn emotion that this 

worship the newborn Christ, and into their faces Hugo deeply religious Flemish painter put into all his pictures 

but It irus w is so (blighted lli il lit stunk It mis \n is ju t an excuse to j>ut in hills and 

out w uh gri it s\u(ps ol lus v m s r s in 1 the \ illt\ in 1 si i 

lust thing lit I new hi w is too i1<m lo tilt \\ t Ik gin our st< r\ of lltmish minting 
sim OlT turn tin wings md d>wn kll with v iilmdir with the picture ol 1 tl> 

Ii irus — down into the si i and to his dt ith iun\ in tht l)ukc of lkirv s book We 1 

It is a. dranntu stoiv, but how do \ou miv end this hist gri it epic ol lltnush 

think Kri light 1 pimtid it'* On out sidi he punting with another calendar a calendar 

puls a headland with tuts ind a houst and tliit Bteughcl hmistli made \n\ont who 

ti p( asant looking out I hen there is i grt it looks at Ins put ure of November in that 

e \p nisi of rolling hills uulvallivs md our edendu will sti how northern tht lltmish 

on the other side there is the si i In the punters sMll art md lu»w muth thev have 

other corner there appe us lust one Ug li mud since the divsol the Duke o! Horn 

md this is all >ou set of Icaius is lie v imshes 1 he stuidv baiksof the k Cov\saie marvtlouslv 

into the water. Now whit dots this nuaik painted in this picture The landscape m i\ 

It means that the storv ot Icarus was not it be a little mou mountainous than is usu il 

all what fascinated Breughel as it might in I landers, but the picture is full of the 

ha' e fascinated manv an carl\ Italian glow of late autumn and gives a string 

painter It was the I lenush countrv that feeling ot the rtal outdoors It is full ot the 

Breughel wanted to paint, ami the tale of honulv vigor in these noil hern painters 
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Reading Unit 
No. 16 


MASTER ARTISTS OF OLD GERMANY 

Xote: For basic information F or statists al and t w n nt fat t \\ 

not found on this page, tonsult consult the Rit hauls 1 tar Rook 
the general Index , Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

German painting began quietly the Middle \ges, 1 1-2 12 
about the middle of the 1 sth Why Holbein was a man of the 
century, 11-205 Renaissance and the most 

Why German engravers and wood splendid of German painters, 
cutters were kept busy, 1 1 206 1 1 212 

Durer, a goldsmith's boy, be- How he became the famous 

comes a master even by Italian painter of King Henr\ the 
standards, 11 207 Eighth and the court in Kng- 

Why he has most to say in his land, 11 214 

engravings, which are still un- Why Durer and Holbein left no 
surpassed, 11-212 successors worthy of them. 11 

Durer never really emerged from 214 

Things to Think About 

What was the effect on German From what studies and tra\els 

artists of the invention of print- did Holbein get his ease and 

ing? polish? 

For what peculiar abilities was How did he get his .solidit\ and v 
Durer admired in Italy? remarkable strength * 

What, in turn, did he take from WJiy was Holbein popular as a 
the Italians? court painter? 

Related Material 

How printing and engraving were Maps of Germany, 6 474 

advanced by the Germans, 10- Germany excels in music, 12- 
48 210-iQ 

German history, |x)etry, and leg- The Germans built great castles* 
ends of the Middle Ages, 6- • 10 

204-14 Martin Luther, a religious rebel 

The famed German philosophers, who founded a new faith, 13 

6-228 540-4} 

Practical A p plications 

Durer and Holbein could give us sharply and putting down with 
lessons, even to-day, in seeing great care exactly what we see. 

Summary Statement 

The German painters, though drawing and portraiture. The 

lacking the Italian sense for pure engravings of Durer and the por- 

beauty and singing colors, never- traits of Holbein occupy a high 

theless produced masterpieces of place in the history of art. 
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I’h lull II u Wiuntiii 

This charming picture of “The Garden of Paradise" painting pretty much all over Europe. Yet already we 

was painted by some artist in the Rhine country about notice the loving care with which our German artist 

1420. The “school" of painting which arose in Ger- has painted the dainty flowers. Going through a gal- 

many about this time is on the whole international — lery of German paintings, you are almost sure to notice 

that is, it painted the sort of pictures people were how many German artists have loved growing things. 

MASTER ARTISTS of OLD GERMANY 

This Will Be Mainly the Story of the Genius of Diirer and 
Holbein, the Greatest German Painters 

In art, of course 1 , there are really no national lion. In the da\s w hen Hubert van h\ck 

boundaries; there is nothing to keep an idea (\an Ik') was painting his great vision of 

or a style hidden away in a single country, heaven, at Ghent, the Germans around Co- 

To be sure, Italy was long supreme in the logne were having their dreams of heaven too. 

centuries when modern art was beginning, and were beginning to put them into picture 

And we have already told a good main' stories They loved to think of Paradise as a garden 

about the rise of Italian art. Put we have of tlowers, and to paint pictures of the Virgin 

also told how line art spread to Handers, and and the saints sitting in such a garden. In 

now wc are going to tell about its Ix'ginnings one such picture made about 1420, there 

in other northern lands. Wc shall take Ger- is a pretty walled garden in w'hich the 

many first. Virgin is sitting by a table reading a book, 

20 > 


m 


HIS is a Mor\ of the rise* of line ait in German painting starts quietly about the 
the land of Germany, of the wa\ the beginning of the fifteenth century, and for 
Germans learned to be great painters, some time there are no great names to men- 
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while St. Cecilia i* teaching the Christ Child 
to play on her lute. This picture has a 
great deal of the grace and charm which 
had become international by the time of 
its painting. It is like a dream of heaven. 

In the south of Germany, near Switzer- 
land, the painters had a good many beautiful 
lakes to look at, 
and they seemed to 
feel that their own 
country w*as love- 
lier than any 
dream. From this 
district we get a 
good many pic- 
tures showing the 
beauty of the local 
landscape- - such 
as one in which 
Jesus is directing 
the fishermen to 
cast their nets into 
a quiet and lovely 
mountain lake. 

In the second 
half of the fifteenth 
century the artists 
in G many fell so 
deeply in love with 
the work of the 
Flemish painters 
that nearly all of 
them went to 
Flanders to study. 

During this period 
a great deal of ( Ger- 
man art is a very 
close imitation of 
Flemish work. 

Yet there is something German about the 
art in spite of all foreign influent cs. When 
the old Romans built up their \ast empire 
they conquered the lands which are now 
France and Fngland, but they never fully 
managed to subdue the fierce German tribes. 
In a land like France some of the ancient 
culture lingered on through the centuries, 
and it was only natural for the French in 
any period to look down toward Italy for 
inspiration in the arts. 

But Germany had little or no memory of 
that ancient culture. She had struggled up- 


ward in her dark forests, and for a long time 
ha»l kept a part of her barbarian spirit. 'I he 
Germans liked hardy at t ion and loud laughter 
and even sharp, tortured grief. It was a 
good while before they learned to love the 
graceful flow of color in painting such as wc 
see in Italy, and stately elegance came rather 

late among their 
artists. 

Some of theii 
best art was made 
out of the ver\ 
wood in their for- 
ests, for the Ger- 
mans early became 
marvelous wood 
carvers. Not onlv 
were they verv 
skillful in making 
wooden pictures 
w i t h w o o d e n 
Minks, but tin \ 
tuned their wood 
into fine statues, 
and behind the* ul 
t ,i r s of t h ( 1 1 
(hurihes they s< i 
up gre.it m reens <>t 
wood all iur\«n 
into nn rinds oi 
hi tie stents and 
gaily painted and 
gilded. \n\ true 
( it rman arlM was 
very likel\ to have 
this kind of skill 
Such an artist, 
for instance, was 
Mart in St hongauer 
( 1 445 r 4bi). lb* could draw’ a perfect 
maze of lit tic* lines and shape them cleft l\ 
into the image of dense forests. He r\- 
celled in engraving- that is, in drawing a 
picture with a sharp instrument on a smooth 
topper plate. 'I he lines drawn in the copper 
are filled with ink, and the plate is then 
pressed on a piece of paper until the ink is 
sucked out of the lines and leaves the draw- 
ing on the paper. 'I he art of the woodcut, 
also a favorite in Germany, is a similar proc- 
ess with a Mock of w'ood; except that in this 
case the lines may also be raised on the wood 



Photo hj liruckr u«nri 

Stephan Lochner, who painted this “Madonna in the Rose 
Arbor,” settled in Cologne in 1442 and became the chiet glory 
of the Cologne school of artists. One look at this picture will 
tell us why he is famous for his tenderness and charm. He 
was heir to a group of medieval painters who tried to put into 
their art the gentle, mystic spirit of St. Francis of Assisi. 
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by cutting away tin* rest of the design. 

Both of these processes involve printing, 
which can be done over and over again from 
the same plate on new pieces of paper. As 
soon as someone thought of printing the 
letters of the alphabet in this same way — in 
other words, as soon as the printing press 
was invented — the 
number of books 
to be had grew by 
leaps and bounds. 

This meant a sud- 
den call fur artists 
to make pictures 
for all the new 
books, and the 
German engravers 
and woodcutters 
were kept very 
busy. 

Martin Sclion- 
gauer Mion'gou'- 
i t ' lived to see til ‘ 
b e g i n n i n g of 
printed books. \ 
famous man, he 
was known even 
down in Italy as a 
master draftsman. 

As a boy the great 
Michelangelo ( nn'- 
kil-an'je-lo) was 
set to copying a 
drawing by Martin 
SthongaiuT. It is 
said that he copied 
it so well as to 
make his own mas- 
ter jealous of him. n,otoi» iwk 


by cutting away the rest of the design, to the south, and Southern Germany in her 

Both of these processes involve printing, dealings with Venice could not help hearing 

which can be done over and over again from of the brilliance of the great Venetian mas- 
the same plate on new pieces of paper. As ters. This fact brings us now to speak of one 
soon as someone thought of printing the of the greatest German artists of that time, 
letters of the alphabet in this same way — in who was indeed one of the great artists of all 
other words, as soon as the printing press time. We mean Albrecht Durer G 471 -1528). 
was invented — the r lhe ancient city 

of Nuremberg 
fnu'rem-burg) is 
one of the most 
beautiful and pic- 
turesque places in 
the world. Rising 
along its river and 
near its old bridges, 
there are many 
quaint houses W’ith 
sharp, steep roofs 
and w it h wonderful 
carvings over their 
fronts. Itisa\erv 
old town indeed, 
and it speaks to us 
to-day, straight 
out of the Middle 
Ages, of the Gothic 
art of the north. 

Tn one of these 
carven houses lived 
Albrecht Durer 
(al'breKt duTer). 
Born a goldsmith’s 
hoy, he early 
showed that he 
had unusual gifts. 
“My lather took 

— great delight in 

ter jealous of him. l-i.uioi* iwk me,” he writes, 

Mathias Grune- Mathias Griinewald, who painted this very dramatic picture "and seeing that I 
wait! (grun'i- of “The Resurrection,” wa i an i artist who could get the most was eager to learn 
. 0 . amazingly beautiful effects by his use of color and light His b 

va It) w*as another most famous paintings, done in the early xsoo’s, are in the and to work, he 

friit* Grrm'in r trlUt great Isenheim Altar now in a museum at Colmar, in Alsace; t , llf nil . . r u, w .i 
i rut uerman artist 4 * Xhe Resurrec tion” is one * ing of that aitarpiece. It is his I )Ut . mL 10 scno01 

and one of the few masterpiece of light. See how Christ has risen from the tomb until 1 Could read 
a:, in a great burst of light, like a mighty vision born of the light. 1 • , 1 

at this time who soldiers fall back stunned into the shadows. The colors "Tltc; then he 
had an eve for in the original painting are tremendous —Christ’s robe is flame- brought me home 
. IT . color and yellow, but purple in the shadows and an unearthly . . , 

color. His pictures blue where it trails back into the tomb. The heavenly light again and taught 
are full of the e\- back of the figure is yellow at the center, shading into rose and mc the Roldsmith’s 

rimmed with soft blues and greens. h 

traordinary vigor trade.’ 

and violence of action which the old tier- But even in his childhood Durer had no- 
mans loved. But at this time the great tions of being something more than a gold- 
Venetian school of painting was at its height smith. He wanted to be an artist. At the 
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age of thirteen he was already making 
sketches of himself in a mirror, and the 
sketches that are still left to us show that 
he was a very good-looking boy. The eyes 
may seem to stare a little too much, but that 
is because it is hard to draw your own eyes 
from a mirror. Their expression is strange. 

A boy who was so 
clever at drawing 
would be very likely 
to become an en- 
graver in those days 
when the new books 
from the printing 
press were caliing for 
so many illustrators; 
so the young Diirer 
was apprenticed to 
an engraver, and the 
very finest work he 
ever did was in the 
black and white of 
engravings and 
woodcuts. Yet he 
certainly thought of 
painting in colors as 
a m*>re splendid 
thing than engraving 
in black and white. 

He had plenty of I'hoto by Metropolitan Muieum of Art 

chances in Xurcm- _ 



many stories of how she scolded him, (hough 
they may not all be true. At any rate Diirer 
hardly ever mentions her in his letters, and 
he usually left her at home when he went 
gaily otT on his travels into the realms of art. 
It certainly was his art in which he mainly 
lived. It seems to have filled his life. 

His next trip, very 
soon after mama jr, 
took him down i ito 
Italy, where there 
was so much for him 
to learn. The full 
Italian influence, 
however, does not 
appear in his work 
as yet. After this 
short trip to Italy lie 
settled down to work 
in Nuremberg, busily 
painting and engrav- 
ing, and coming rap- 
idly into great fame. 
In one of his early 
pic tures of the Na- 
tivity we may see 
the kind of work, 
still almost wholly 
German, that he was 
doing at this time. 
Mar \ and Joseph are 

4.1.:- j - - * 


. , , , Diirer’s pictures of the Holy Family, such as this “Madonna , ’ , . , 

burg to hear about and Child with St. Anne,” always nave a fine, solid quality kneeling ill what 

the glorious work which is very German. In hismost characteristically Ger- l ()() ks like a whole 
& man pictures, the background is all filled with flowers 

which the painters and casUes and forests and other delightful details. Even forest of complicated 

.■ere doing down in S£,“ MMSSJf KTto 'ifigLFSZS, ™<"- "»• 

Italy, for in spite of no one could possibly doubt that the people themselves arches little figures 

its ancient Gothic Germtn ’ are peeping, and at 

character, his town was one of the free im- the bottom, like little dolls, kneel the mem- 

perial cities, having a thriving commerce hers of the German family who paid for the 

and many a distinguished visitor. The picture and who therefore wanted to have a 

charming and gifted Diirer must have wished place in itl 

to be like the famous Italian painters of After ten years Diirer heard that a famous 
whom he heard so much. So he set out Italian engraver was making copies of his 

to seek his fortune in travel through Ger- engravings and sidling them as his own. He 

many, and a little later down into Italy. set out for Italy at once, and stayed for the 

best part of two years. Tn many wavs it 
Diirer s Marriage was a V(T y important trip for him. lie had 

Coming back to Nuremberg again in 1594, much to learn in Italy, and also much to 

Diirer married Agnes Frey, a good German teach. 

housewife who does not seem to have cared He now found Italy a land of dreams, 
much for art or to have been a very fit mate “How I shall freeze back at home / 1 he wrote, 

for her famous husband. We have a good “after this sunshine!” And in addition to 


its ancient Gothic 

character, his town was one of the free im- 
perial cities, having a thriving commerce 
and many a distinguished visitor. The 
charming and gifted Diirer must have wished 
to be like the famous Italian painters of 
whom he heard so much. So he set out 
to seek his fortune in travel through Ger- 
many, and a little later down into Italy. 

Diirer’s Marriage 

Coming back to Nuremberg again in 1594, 
Diirer married Agnes Frey, a good German 
housewife who does not seem to have cared 
much for art or to have been a very fit mate 
for her famous husband. We have a good 
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Here is a page of portraits by Albrecht Diirer. First 
we have his earliest self-portrait, made in 148a, 
when, as he himself wrote, “I was still only a child.” 


This good citizen, with his look of whimsical alert- 
ness, is Heronymus Holzschuher, city councillor of 
Nuremburg. 




This is another self-portrait- Diirer made many of 
them. The Latin means: “I, Albrecht Diirer of Nu- 
remburg, have painted myself in colors in my twenty- 
eighth year. 11 


Diirer made many other portraits and studies both 
of important people and or ordinary folk about him. 
One of them ie this ‘‘Portrait of a Young Woman.” 
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I lioto liy Tlrm kmann 

Here are the two famous paintings of apostles. In robe and green tunic, and with him Petet, holding his 
them DUrer tried to combine the flowing design h* enormous key. At the nght are Paul, with dark beard 
had learned to admire in Italy with his own native and flashing eyes, and Mark, dressed in a great, green- 
strength. At the left is John, in a magnificent red white robe and armed with holy book and sword. 

the sunshine, the gay life of Venice and the ing into fame; old Giovanni Bellini (jo-van'ne 
gay colors of her painters fascinated him. bel-le'ne) was still the grand old man of 
r ihe splendor of the south made him feel Venice, though Titian (tlsh'&n) had already 
rustic and out of place. What a world of art tasted glory. There has never been a greater 
he had entered! Michelangelo was at work period in painting. 

in Florence, and Raphael (ra'fa-Cl) was com- Vet Durer was at home among these great 
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men, and they could love him and admire 
him. Bellini was amazed at the way the man 
tould paint hair, and he tagged lor the brush 

that could paint such fine lines. l)iirer 

simply picked up a handful of ordinary 
brushes. 

“'lake your choice*/’ he said generously. 

“But no,” in- 
sisted Bellini; ‘ l p - 
mean the brush » 
with which you can 
( I raw several h ai rs 
at one stroke/’ 

Dtirer look one 
of the common 
brushes and drew 
some very long, 
wavv tresses. Bel- 
lini watched his 
lines in wonder and 
later said that if he 
had not seen it with 
his own eve^ h. 
could ne\er have 
beliewd mk h paint- 
ing to be possible. 

On his own part 
Durei loved and ad- 
mired the grace of 
the Italian painting, 
its color and har- 
mony and stateli- 
ness. Me made a 
trip to Mantua to ,,Lo,,,u Hri,lkmiI,u 

visit Mantegna The portrait of Martin Luth 
. ♦ - ' . \ t* 1 ® P or *raits of Protestant lc 

l ill a n - t a n V a ) , did religious pictures from b 


where he painted portraits of the ruler and 
his court. Here he saw a great deal of other 
fine work being done, such as the statue of 
King Arthur in armor that was made for 
Maximilian’s tomb. Diirer himself did a 
little carving, but was mainly busy at paint- 
ing and engraving at this time. 

Then the Em- 








peror died, in 1510, 
and Durer made a 
trip to Flanders to 
ask the new ruler 
for a renewal of his 
pension. Here he 
was received with 
high honors. Tie 
\isited the Flemish 
painter Ouentin 
Ma"s)s (ma'&Os'i, 
and in Holland 
n ade a friend of the 
great scholar Eras- 
mus ( e-r.tz'mus ). 
He even went out to 
Zeeland to see a 
dead whale that had 
been hauled up on 
the shore; for like 
so many men of his 
day, l)urer loved to 
pry into all sorts of 
secrets in this inter- 
esting W'orld. 


trip lo Mantua to Hack in Xurem- 

visit M an t run a The portrait of Martin Luther shown above is only one of burg once more, the 
. *- / \ the portraits of Protestant leaders Cranach made. He also r1 ; . t wnrls 

( 111 a 11 - t a n V a ) , religious pictures from a Protestant point of new, after 1 

whom he admired h ® himself became a Protestant. And he was a printer as oil wh.lt w.ls pos»- 
well as a painter; Luther often made use of his press. ■» , t- 1 . , _ 

as nainter and en- Mol> 111" l.i"l pucc 


as painter and en- 

graver, only to find that Mantegna had 
just died. He twi hanged sketches with the 
young Raphael, and he was invited by the 
city of Venice to make his home there. But 
he turned north into Germany at last, with 
his head full of Italian dreams. In much of 
his further w r ork we can see how he is trying 
to put parts of those dreams into pictures— 
to paint more simply and gracefully, without 
so many little lines as he had used before. 

The next dozen years were a very busy 
time, as indeed w r as the whole of l Mirer’s 
life. Aside from all other work, he was taken 
into the employ of the emjxTor Maximilian, 


siblv hi" l«i"t piece 
of art. He presented it to the city with 
a mode"t ami patriotic letter. It is called 
“The Four Aposties," and gi\cs us pictures 
of John, Peter, Paul, and Mark. In this 
picture the heads are drawn with great 
strength, with the rugged power that Diirer 
always gives to hi* people, even to his 
women; but in the figures he has tried to 
copy the graceful sweep of drapery and color 
which he admired in Italian painting and 
which he always found so hard to manage. 
But fine as the painting is, it is stronger 
than it is graceful. It has more of the strong 
up and down lines of the old German Gothic 
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than of the beautiful curves of the Italians 
of his own day. After all, Diircr was still 
in large part a man of the Middle Ages. 

But it is in his marvelous engravings that 
Diircr has the most to say to us. Tt is these 
for which he is most famous, and still unsur- 
passed. No greater pictures were ever drawn 
in copper than ^ 
such things as this j|j 
artist's “Mclan- j| 
choly," his “St. 

Jerome in His 
Study," and many 
other engravings. 

We can look at 
these pictures for 
a very long time 
before we see all 
that Diircr has put 
into them, and we 
can come back to < 
them time and K 
again to find them 
ever fresh and full 
of suggestion. As 
we look at St. Je- 
rome in his home- 
ly, » 'uttered room, 
with his friendly 
lion asleep like a 
watch dog and 


v : * 


‘ V v i * 




with the sunlight ^ C1 “ u8 “ ur, ' r - K “ ,u ' . mh ngm <»i i Mirer, 

.... . \ i Here is Henry VIII himself, whose heavy, imperious face and | ( j j | , 

filtering through enormous bulk are so familiar to us because of Holbein’s genius. . .. . 

thf* round nanes The hearty, honest strength of Holbein’s art made him the m;u»ul>I\ ol)'i‘rv- 

Ind mating “t- »— — « “* “” 1 ' ’ ins < ><•. groat „s, 

terns on the walls, as we wonder at the and polish in his art, a fine sense of tact, 


at once what it is that separates this painter 
from his great predecessor, Durer. As we 
said, Durer never wholly emerged from the 
Middle Ages. But as you notice the shim- 
mering black robe of Christina, her round, 
sweet face, and her delicate white hands, as 
you look upon the aristocratic grace and 

elegance of the 
whole picture, you 
know that Holbein 
was a man of the 
R e n a i s s a n c e 
(ren'r-so\V). 

Holbein was 
born in Augsburg, 
then the nu>M 
Italian of the tier 
man cities. II»^ 
f a t h e r w a s a 
painter before 
him, a disciple of 
tin* Italians and 
especially of Giu- 
\ .i nn i Bellini. The 
son inherited and 
deepciu d all thtM* 
interests, lie grew 
up to be a court 
; }> a inter. II <■ 
? lacked tl*e inlen 
si t \ and rugged 
# st n ngth of Durer, 

hose heavy, imperious face and | >ut ] u , ] Kll | a 


4 ' fc ; V2- f * 
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marvelously fine lines in which the whole and a wide* knowledge of the* woild. 1 lit* 
thing is drawn, we are looking at what is most splendid of the German painters, Hol- 
truly a miracle of fine art. bein is the one who conies nearest in style 

Wc must pass over the work of Lucas to the great Italians. 

Cranach (1472-15^), a very popular and Erasmus 

distinguished painter and engraver. L ranach 

(kra'niiK) was a personal friend of Martin As a young artist, Holbein traveled about 
Luther and has left us, among many Germany for a time and then settled for a 
other works, a portrait of Luther himself, while at Based (baV.C‘ 1 ). I here he knew the 


We shall need all our space, in the rest of 
this story, to speak of the second great artist 
of Germany. That is Hans Holbein (1497- 
* 543 )- 

If you will look at any typical work of 
Holl)cin (hol'bln) — his portrait of Christina 
of Denmark will do very well— you will see 


great Erasmus, and, having taken up engrav- 
ing at this period, he gained some commis- 
sions to illustrate the books that Erasmus 
was then publishing. His famous portrait of 
Erasmus, done* at the age of twenty-seven, is 
one of the finest pieces of work he ever did. 
If you will look at the keen eye and the sharp 
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This is a page of Holbein’s portraits done in Eng- 
land Above is one of his great portraits of Sir 
Thomas More 


Holbein painted several of Henry VIII’s many wives 
This is the third of them, gentle Jane Seymour, 
mother of the boy who later became Edward VI. 




** 4 
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Holbein also painted many notables of Henry VIII’s 
court This is the strong face of John Chambre, the 
King’s chief physician, who did much for English 
medicine. 


Robert Cheseman, whose portrait is above, *as King 
Henry's falconer. That is why Holbein has painted 
him with one of hts hunting falcons perched upon 
his wnst. 
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nose of the man in this picture, and at the 
mouth that is just a triile scornful, you will 
have a fairly clear view into the mind of the 
great scholar and critic whom it represents. 
The portrait was painted for the famous Sir 
Thomas More in England, friend of Erasmus 
and of many other important men all over 
Europe. 

The Famous Painter of Henry VIII 

Holbein did various other pieces of fine 
work at Basel. There is a beautiful Ma- 
donna, for instance, 
painted for the Meyer 
family of that city. But 
the period in which these 
pictures were done was a 
very troublous time in 
many parts of Europe, with 
the king of France at war 
with the emperor and with 
religious strife raging near- 
ly everywhere. So in 1526 
Holbein was glad to receive 
from Erasmus a letter of 
introduction to his friend 
Sir Thomas More in Eng- 
land He set out for Lon- 
don, and the fact is im- 
portant for us: a good deal 
that we know about Henry 
VIII and the men around 
him is told us by the faces 
of those men as Ilolbein 
has put those faces down in 
his portraits. For he saw them very clearly. 

Not at once did he become a court painter 
in England. On the contrary, he nearly gol 
into trouble by being a friend of Sir Thomas 
More. For a short time he went back to 
Basel. Sir Thomas later lost his head fur 
standing out against Henry VIII, and to ha\ e 
been a friend of Sir Thomas was no way into 
the graces of the King. But Ilolbein found 
another road to the court. Through some 
of the German merchants in London he began 
to gain commissions from certain of the lesser 
nobles. 

In this way he made his fine portrait of 
Robert Cheseman, the King’s falconer. What 


distinction he has given to the man! There 
are few heavy shadows in the picture; the 
figure is built of flat color, and of the finest 
ami most delicate lines; and yet it has a 
remarkable solidity. The plumage of the 
bird in the picture is a masterly piece of 
work. 

Portraits like that soon brought Holbein 
into great favor and honor, and by 1536 he 
gained the title of court painter to Ilenry 
VI If. lie painted the heavy, headstrong 
face of the King, and the face?* of many of 
the court ladies and the 
ambassadors. We can gel 
acquainted with many of 
the people of that day from 
the mere sketches in red 
chalk that Holbein n ade 
of them. In that time king? 
and princes were not al 
ways patient enough to sit 
for hours while the painter 
did his work. Holbein 
might ha\e only a short 
time to dash off a sketch of 
his royal or noble patron, 
and might have to finish 
the portrait from the sketch 
and from memorv. 

When Henry VIII was 
searching Europe for a 
marriageable princess to be 
his fourth wife, he sen l 
Holbein to Brussels to 
paint a picture of one pro 
specti\e bride. This was Christina of Den 
mark, who escaped Henry and married the 
Duke of Milan instead. He also painted a 
great picture of Anne of Cloves, Henry’s 
fourth wife. He made several other trips 
to the Continent, painting busily there and 
in England until his death of the plague in 
154.L l ew men have ever had a keener eye 
for human features, and few have taken 
greater care in putting them into pictures. 

With Holbein’s death, the first great jjeriod 
of German painting comes to a close. Dlircr 
and Holbein, like the great Spanish painters 
of their time, had no successors worthy of 
them. 



I’huto I*) Mrirupoli'an Miimiii i of Art 

Holbein painted this portrait of Margaret 
Wyatt, Lady Lee, sister tp Thomas Wyatt, 
the poet who, with the help of the Earl of 
Surrey, introduced the sonnet into England 
from Italy. In early years Wyatt had been 
the lover of pretty Anne Boleyn. 
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THE MASTER PAINTERS AMONG 
THE FLEMISH 
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the general Index , Vol . 75. Indtx. 
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Photo by Alitiari 

On this page are portraits of King Charles I of Eng- 
land and his queen, Henrietta Maria, all by Van Dyck. 
The above picture of the King and Queen is one of 
a dozen he did of them before he had been in England 


a year. He pleased the King so much from the very 
first that within three months of his arrival he was 
appointed court painter, given a royal pension, and 
made an English knight — Sir Anthony Von Dyck. 


t 


a 


Photon by the I<ouvre, and Andemon 

Here are two of Van Dyck’s moat famous portraits 
of the King alone. Probably there is no English king 
before the days of photograpba whose face ia so fa- 
miliar to us as that of Charles I — because of Anthony 
Van Dyck. He painted all the nobility of the time, 







too, and English galleries are very rich in his pictures. 
So it is sometimes hard to remember that he was 
not really an Englishman after all. Certainly the Brit- 
ish artists took him for their own, and the work of the 
later British echool of portraitists is based upon his work. 
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I Id t«i I i l| mini »phkI Munich 

Rubens loved to paint beautiful children, with their 
plump, vigorous bodies and merry eyes for they are 
as full of brimming life as he was himself! Some- 
times he puts wings on them and calls them cherubs 


or cupids, but at other times he makes them just 
laughing human children. In this famous picture, 
called “The Garland of Fruits,' 1 he has used light, soft 
colors that make the scene seem very gay and real. 


The MASTER PAINTERS among the FLEMISH 

Jtt the Work of Rubens and Van Dyck the Art of Flanders 
Reaches a Glorious Climax 


N OCR long series of stories about 
the use and growth of the line arts 
in Europe we have already told of the 
birth and early history ot a glorious school 
of painting in Handers. We may now go on 
with the story of this Flemish school as it 
continues in the work of two very famous 
masters - Peter Paul Rubens and Anthony 
Van Dyck. 

Before we come to these masters, however, 
we ought to say a word about the history of 
their troubled country, for the fortunes of 
the country had a great deal to do wuth the 
painting that w r as done in it. 

In Flanders the close of the sixteenth 
century and the opening of the seventeenth 
saw a bitter struggle between the Catholics 
and the Protestants. The country had been 
handed about from one ruler to another. 


In the days of John van Eyck (xan ik'b its 
lirst great painter, the land had belonged to 
the Dukes of Burgundy. When the daughter 
of one of these dukes married the emperor 
Maximilian, the land passed under his swa> . 
and then it came into the hands of his suc- 
cessor Charles V, who was king of Spain and 
also emperor of the IIolv Roman Empire. 

Charles V had spent his childhood in 
Flanders and knew that the rich little coun- 
try was well worth cherishing. But the 
next king of Spain, Philip II, was by no 
means the same sort of ruler. Philip looked 
upon Flanders merely as a place from which 
he could get money. He was altogether a 
foreign king and he was very much hated 
by his Flemish subjects. 

Philip began by taxing Flanders so harshly 
that its ix'ople were nearly ruined. At the 
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Here is a glimpse of Rubens in his famous studio. 
All the finery and magnificence that here surround 
him probably give us none too splendid an idea of 

samt time many of the Flemish people, 
especially in the north, joined in the Protes- 
tant revolt against the Catholic church, and 
the violent king Philip felt that death was 
the only proper answer to his stubborn 
subjects. So he sent an army into I landers 
under a ruthless governor who would teach 
the land a lesson, and a terrilic struggle went 
on for a long time. 

The Two Great Schools of Painting 

The northern provinces of the low coun- 
tries — that is, the land which we now’ call 
Holland — were almost entirely Protestant. 
Their people had always been sturdy lovers 
of liberty, and they stood out stoutly against 
the Spanish kings until they finally won 
their freedom in 1648. 

The southern provinces, making up the 
country which we now* call Belgium, had the 
W’orst of the struggle. They were partly 
Catholic, to be sure, but they were very 
wealthy; and the Spaniards thought their 
rich cities of Antwerp, Ghent (g£nt), and 
Bruges (briizh) would be good places to 


his house and friends. For Rubens was not one of 
the company of artists who have been poor and neg- 
lected. On the contrary, he was a very rich man. 

plunder by wav of teaching the Protestants 
a lesson. Those provinces saw terrible sill 
fering and did not gain their liberty until 
much later. 

Jin art one result of all this is that hence- 
forth we ha\e two gtc.il schools of painting 
where there had been only one before. '1 he 
northern country gi\e> birth to the mag- 
nificent painters of the Dutch school, while 
the I lemish school continues under Catholic 
patronage in the southern pr*>\inces. I11 a 
later story we arc going to tell all about the* 
great Dutch painters; for the present we 
have to do with the main masters of the 
Memish school, Rubens and \ an Duk. 

How Young Rubens Became a Painter 

With Peter Paul Rubens (rob'Wn/.), the 
Baroque (ba-rok'j style, lately born in Jtah, 
comes to the north. Rubens discovered the 
style in Italy, brought it back to his own 
land, and through his ow f n overflowing 
energy impressed it upon the entire heart 
of the north. For Rubens had an enormous 
influence over the history of painting— not 
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only in his own land, but also in France and 
England and even in Spain, indeed Rubens 
is something more than a single painter; lie 
is rather like a whole school of painting. As 
you travel through the galleries in Europe 
you are likely to 
see more pictures 
from the brush of 
Rubens than 
from that of any 
other great art- 
ist, and you very 
quickly learn to 
recognize his 
work at a glance. 

You are tempted 
to think that this 
extraordinary 
man who painted 
so much must 
have been busy 
every moment of 
his life in h : 
studio. Instead 
of thal, ho\\e\er, 

\ou find that he 
\ery much a 
man of the world 
.i good hus- 
band and father, 
a splendid host, 
the kindest of 
fi iends, an ad- 
viser to kings, 
and several times 
an ambassador 
with important 
missions. He was 
a man of sunny 
and serene temperament and 
creative energy. 

Rubens was born of simple Flemish people 
who had been tradesmen on his father's side 
ajid tapestry weaxers on his mother's. His 
own father had been ambitious enough to 
become a lawyer, but his mother seems to 
have had the brains of the family. As the 
youngest child of the family, the bov was 
spared the sight of the terror with which the 
Spanish rulers w'ere scourging his country. 
His father had had to lly into Germain ; 
and so Feter Paul was born, near Cologne, 


in 1577. But at the age of ten, after his 
father’s death, the boy was taken back home 
to Antwerp. By this time the Spanish rule 
was somew'hat gentler, and as Catholics the 
Rubens had little to fear from the oppressors. 

His mother 
meant to make a 
fine gentleman of 
Peter Paul. She 
sent him to a 
good school 
where he learned 
his Latin very 
well indeed. He 
w r as a clever boy 
at languages. ( )f 
course he had 
spoken German 
in Cologne, and 
before very long 
he could talk in 
English, French, 
Italian, or Span- 
ish; in fact, bv 
the time he 
started out as an 
artist he was a 
master of seven 
languages. 

When he left 
school at the age 
of thirteen, the 
boy xx as sent by 
his mother to 
serve as a page in 
the household of 
a countess. In a 
year at this pal- 
ace he learned 
fine manners, but after the one year he came 
home to annouiue that he had determined 
to become an aitiM. His mother had xx anted 
him to be a famous lawyer, and she was 
very much disappointed; but Peter Paul 
spoke up so graciously and eleoquently in a 
family meeting that his relatixes gave in 
and sent him off to study art. 

By this time the artists in Flanders xvere 
trying their l>est to be Italian. Peter Paul 
studied under three iff these artists, and 
while xx'orking for the last of them, in 1500, 
he helped to make the decorations for the 



Among his many accomplishments, Rubens could count that of 
being a great portrait pAinter. He left us several portraits of his 
first wife, Isabella Brant, besides the pictures for which she was 
merely his model. Judging from this one, she must have been a 
vivid, spirited young woman, bright-eyed and charming. 

a marx clous 
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Photo l>y the Lou\ re 

Rubens painted a great many story-pictures— scenes 
from the Bible or from history or legend. This one 
shows Lot’s family escaping from the doomed city of 

triumphal entry into Antwerp of the Span- 
ish princess Isabella and her consort Arch- 
duke Albert. They had come to be the new 
rulers of the land. 

The next year, at the age of twenty-three, 
Rubens mounted a horse and started off for 
Italy, then the goal of all young artists. Xo 
sooner had he arrived in Venice than people 
began to talk about this tall and handsome 
young man from the north. For Rubens 
was a very courtly gentleman. He had a 
high forehead with long auburn hair, a 
ruddy complexion, and brown eyes that 
were full of gaiety and gentleness. He 
wore fine clothes and a beautifully trimmed 
mustache and beard; and his manners were 
those of a young prince. 

At the Court of Mantua 

It was obvious, too, that he had the 
genius of a painter. So the Duke of Mantua, 
grandson of the man for whom Mantegna 
(man-tan'ya) had worked, sent for this re- 
markable young man from the north as soon 
as he heard of him, and Rubens remained in 


Sodom. The stormy sky, the beckoning angels, the 
expressive faces of Lot and his wife all these have 
the vigor and life we expect in Rubens. 

the service of the Duke for ilu* next eight 
years. He was the court painter and a No 
something more; for the Duke made a 
friend of him and employed him as an 
ambassador. 

When an Ambassador Turned Court Painter 

As court painter, Rubens had every < liame 
in the Duke’s palate to study the works of 
such masters as Mantegna and Perugino 
(pa'roo-je'nd). He also made frequent trips 
to Venice for the study of 'Titian (tish'ain 
and Tintoretto (ten'to-ret'tb), as also to 
Florence and Rome, where he saw' a whole 
world of new' art; as ambassador he was 
sent to Spain with a large number of gifts 
for King Philip IH and the people of his 
court. They were bulky presents to take 
on such a large journey. For the King there 
was a coach and seven bay horses; there was 
also a rock crystal vase filled with perfume, 
a silver chest, candlesticks, crucifixes, and 
many other things. Among the other things 
were a good many copies of famous paintings. 

It rained a good deal during the long trip 
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l J holu b> \ eriuirn Madrid 

In this picture of a “Peasant Dance” the figures seem 
almost to move before our eyes, so vividly has Rubens 
caught the swirl of their dance. And what a fine land- 
scape it is, too! In our amazement at his great can- 

by land and sea anti the paintings were 
seriously damaged, but this made no great 
trouble for our ambassador. All he had to 
do was to turn court painter again for a 
while and paint the pictures over again. 
Then the Spanish court was so delighted 
w'ith his work as to order twelve more 
pictures from his brush. 

Back in Italy a year later, Rubens kept 
painting and traveling until 1608. Then he 
received word that his mother’s health was 
in a dangerous condition, and he set out at 
once for home. He rode to Antwerp with all 
speed only to find that his mother had died 
before he left Italy. 

Chief Painter to the Court in Antwerp 

Remaining now in Antwerp Rubens w r as 
highly honored by the rulers, Albert and 
Isabella, for whom he had painted decora- 
tions just before leaving for Italy eight 
years earlier. They made him their court 
painter and thus set him free from the 


vases of stories and people we are likely to forget that 
Rubens was also a great landscape artist. The Eng- 
lishmen like Constable, who started modern landscape 
painting, found inspiration in Rubens. 

painters’ guild; and he now' started <*u a long 
and magnificent career as the thief painter 
of his day in Ids native land. 

The Vigorous Art of Rubens 

He soon married Isabella Brant, whom we 
know so well from the great number of 
pit lures he has left us of her. The daughter 
of a famous law\er, Isabella was a fulsome 
Memi.sh beauty whom we behold in hundreds 
of his pictures scattered through the gal- 
leries. 

The first thing that strikes us about one 
of these paintings, as about almost any 
picture from the brush of Rubens, is that it 
is so happy and vigorous, so rich and brilliant 
in color. If we remember that for years the 
Flemish painters had turned out almost noth- 
ing except poor imitations of their Italian 
models, we can see how the pictures of 
Rul>ens must have astonished them. His 
paintings vere like a strong, fresh bree/e 
blowing into the art of the north. In Italy, 
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ho had learned how to compose his figures 
and how lo make them look round and solid, 
hut all the time he had kept to his native 
Flemish honesty. So he never tried to make 
an Italian of Isabella, as so many of the 
painters around him would have done. He 
loved her as she was, and he painted her 
with a joyous 
vitality which 
was far beyond 
the power of 
a n y other 
pa inter in his 
land. 

These traits 
appear in all of 
the multitude 
of pictures that 
now came from 
his hand. Ilis 
‘‘Peas a n t 
I inner," for in- 
stant e, lias 
swing in the 
dancing figures, 
and e\en in the 
very landscape, 
whit h speaks of 
the joyous surg- 
ing of the blood 
in your \eins 
when the out- 
door air is clear 
and cool and 
the sun is shin- 
ing, and when 
you cannot 
keep still be- 
cause you feel 
st> lively. 

At once this 
joyous, athletic painting became the wonder 
and the delight of Flanders. And Rubens 
was overwhelmed with orders, so many 
that he could not think of filling all of them. 
That is W’hy he started a workshop with a 
number of assistants to help with his pictures 
- some of them to paint figures, others to 
pamt landscape, and still others to put in 
flowers and minor things. The master 
himself supervised the design and added the 
finishing touches. 


Rubens always told the truth about the 
way he did such work. Most of the artists 
of the time had assistants to help them, but 
not all of them were so careful as Rubens to 
state how much was their own work and 
how much came from their helpers. Rubens 
would say, “The eagle is by Snyders," <r 

“This is by my 
own hand ex- 
cept for the 
very beautiful 
landscape, put 
in bv a man who 
is extremely 
clever in this 
type of work,'* 
or “This is by 
my best pupil, 
but I have gone 
over it thor- 
oughly myself.' * 
Of course the 
work of the as- 
sistants was less 
expensive than 
that of the 
master. 

Here is a de- 
scription of the 
famous work- 
shop as written 
by a Danish 
traveler who 
saw it: 

“We visited 
the famous and 
eminent j winter 
Rubens whom 
we found at 
work. While he 
went right on 
with his j Minting, he was listening to a person 
who was reading to him and was also dic- 
tating a letter. We kept silent for fear 
of disturbing him, but he spoke to us with- 
out stopping his work or the reading or 
the dictation, and answered all our ques- 
tions as if to give us proof of his remarkable 
faculties. Then he ordered a servant to 
take us around his magnificent palace 
and to show us the great number of an- 
tiquities and all the Greek and Roman 



This is one of Rubens’ portraits of Helen Fourment, his sixteen-year- 
old second wife. It is easy to see from the picture that she was beau- 
tiful; we may marvel, too, at the richness of her dress. She w r as the 
perfect model for Rubens, as well as the perfect wife, for she was 
exactly the type of buxom Flemish beauty he loved best to put on canvas. 
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Photo li> < hu*i Munuh 

This is the painting in which Rubens pictures himself 
walking hand in hand with his bride through their 
fine garden, on the way to show her her new home. 
Rubens did some of his best work during the ten years 
he lived with Helen Fourment in the magnificent 

statues which he possesses. We also saw a 
fine room without any window, lighted only 
by a large opening in the middle of the ceil- 
ing. 1 here a number of young painters 
were gathered, each busy at a different 
piece of work for which Rubens had made 
a pencil drawing with a touch of color here 
and there. These young artists have to 
put the ideas of the master into paint, and 
then the master will give the pictures a 
final finish.” 

The Daily Life of the Master 

In this way Rubens grew to be a very 
wealthy man. But he was never tempted 
to take a rest. He always got up at four 
o’clock in the morning, heard Mass, and then 
went at once to his studio, where he worked 
until the daylight began to fail. Late in the 
afternoon he would run over his collections 
and then go out riding on one of his favorite 


Chateau de Steen. Not only did he make many por- 
traits of his wife and their children, but he painted 
many pictures of the beautiful landscape around the 
chAteau. It was these landscapes which later inspired 
Constable and the other English landscape artists. 

horses. In the evening he would entertain 
his learned friends. 

At the court of the Duke of Mantua in 
the old days Rubens had met the sistei <>i 
the Duchess that Marie de’ Media (ma'- 
re' da med'e-che) who later became queen 
of France as the wife of King lienrv 1\ . 
Many v ears afterward, when her husband 
had been killed, the Queen built a new palace- 
in Paris, and remembering the painter she 
had known down in Italy, she sent at once 
for Rubens to decorate her splendid home. 
Of course the T rench painters did not love 
her idea of giving the work to a foreigner, 
but she merely answered that no one in the 
world except Rubens could do the vast paint- 
ings she desired so finely as he. 

By this time the Queen had grown to be 
a fat old lady, and she had never really done 
anything remarkable. But she had grandiose 
ideas for tne paintings in her new palace, 
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and she gave Rubens a heroic set of com- 
missions. There were to be a great many 
pictures and some of them were to be as 
much as three stories high; and they were 
all to tell about the life of this rather 
dull old lady. The task wras large enough, 
but it would hardly seem to be very hope- 
ful or inspiring. 

Rut if the life 
of the fat queen 
was a little lack- 
ing in romance, 
the abundant im- 
agination of Ru- 
bens was quite 
read> to add it. 

In those days 
kings and queens 
stood (Hi a pedes- 
tal far abo\e any 
ordinary mortals, 
and in Rubens’ 
pic tines the la u 
is attended, to 
the delight of her 
court, b\ all sorts 
of mmphs and 
goddesses 
goes through life. 

No one was al- 
lowed to see the 
pict urcs until 
the\ wi re all lin- 
lshed and in 
plau, and when 
the full splendor 
of them buist up- 
on the c\cs of the 
beholders there 
was gieat ap- 
plause for their 
magnificence. 

Very rich and beautiful these paintings 
certainly are. As we look at the picture of 
the Queen arrhing at Marseille's, we stand 
in admiration of the whole scene the boat 
with the splendid sweeping pattern of the 
sails, the Queen’s billowing robe, the sea 
goddesses attendant below, and the light 
and rosy colors which make us think of clear 
air and billowing white clouds and sea foam. 

The Princess Isabella was another old 


friend of Rubens. After her husband had 
died and left her the sole ruler in Handers 
she turned to Rubens for help in settling a 
treaty with the Dutch. The painter went 
to Holland as her confidential minister, but 
he could not manage to arrange the treat) 
with the sturd) Dutch, who were bent on 

having their full 
freedom or noth- 
ing. 

Down in Spain, 
however, the K ing 
heard of the 
pointer’s tact as 
an ambassador 
and sent him over 
to England to see 
what could be 
done about affairs 
with that coun- 
try. Even if he 
was not entireh 
successful in ar- 
ranging matters 
with Charles I, 
who was now 
king of England, 
lie made a most 
delightful im- 
pression at the 
English court, 
where of course 
he was already a 
famous man 
Rut it was while 
he was away on 
this mission that 
his wife died, and 
he hurried back 
in sorrow to Ant- 
werp. “ I have 
lost the best of 
companion‘d,*’ he* wrote, “and since her death 
there is unixersal sulness.” 

To ease hi-' sorrow, he plunged again into 
affairs of state, and went down to Spain in 
the heat of midsummer. There he remained 
for a yeai while Philip IY tried to make up 
his mind what to do about the English. In 
the meantime, Rubens kept busy painting 
He painted the King and Queen and the 
royal family. He was very kindly to the 


as she 



Of all Van Dyck’s portraits this one is probably the most familiar. 
It is usually called “Baby Stuart,” though a more exact title 
would be “Infant Son of Charles I of England ” Yet doubtless 
most people who now cherish this picture of the little prince 
do not think of him as a prince at all, but just as a plump baby 
with a bright, winsome face about to break into a smile. 
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A row of children’s heads like those above shows us people look aristocratic and elegant and yet show each 

that Van Dyck could make children as well as grown person as an individual, with traits of his own. 



I'hotoa l;y Awtemu*!. Koine 

The family above is one of Van Dyck’s portrait groups of the children of King Charles I. 

young court painter whom he met at Madrid; work of Titian; and so eager was the interest 
this was no other than the great Velasquez of Velasquez that Rubens persuaded the 
(va-Lis'kath), destined in due time to be one King It) let the young gentleman go off to 
of the chief painters in all history. The Italy, to see the glory of Italian painting 
young Velasquez was every inch a gentleman, for himself. 

like Rubens himself, but he had been tied At last the King sent Rubens again to 
down to the court and never permitted to England, where he was received ^ith the 
travel. Rubens spent a good deal of time highest honors. He was knighted by Charles 
explaining the work of the Italian masters I and givtn a jeweled sword, a diamond ring, 
to the younger painter, and especially the and a diamond hatband; and he received an 
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It is always pleasant to imagine the friendships of 
famous people or important moments in their lives 

honor ir\ degree it mi tin l m\ciMt\ ot 
C imbndgc \\ i m t < I I tint out (f the 
1 nglish (outturn iskt 1 kul >e ns Dots the 
imb iss ulor 1 1 lbs C it In In M ijt st\ imust 
hinwlf with punting" No rt ]>li< < l 
Rubens, l sonu turns mmst nnstll with 
being m mib iss id i 

Rubens’ Marriage to Helen Fourment 

(bitt mon it hoim 1 1 < i with horn is 
llu gre it p until mimed l st uni turn 1 
h im niiiiiiil i Noting worn in ol tlu mnlilli 
diss dthough tvervonc idvistd nu to 
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ih ml I should Mini nn compimm diluted 
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I hi painters ni w bride just sixteen \i\rs 
of igt, w is t he iclcbntec] Helen 1 ournunl 
(foor'nuiV), sml to be the most hiautiful 
gin in \ntwi rp f and intim itilx known to da\ 
by cvir\om who \isits gillcries of irt lor 
Rubens left us lur picture on mam and 
man> a canvas In its own wav ivtrv one 


This picture shows Van Dyck taking leave of his 
master Rubens as he sets out for Italy 

i I his sj kndi 1 pk tute s t( ID i s of tlu h ipp\ 
life lu lived v ith ltr I hire is one of the 
pn tint s in whu h he is showing his in w bride 
tlu be lutiful h le which n to lc luis \t 
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w dking h ippih tin < ugh the guden hand 
in h m 1 

llu pie tints »i this period ire imong the 
l lost be ill t it ul tint Rubens hit us \ltei 
ten nu re h ippx \c irs llu gre it irtist dud 
full ot honors in 1O40 Hut his irt his never 
dit d He Ills hid 1 mightx in flue net our 
punting extr suite his d i\ ind his gtmus 
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I uropt vnu thing ditterent w is nude under 
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tuns glowing pic tu rt s pit turts of vigor ind 
happiness He his been till d the most 
nugmlutnt of irtMs I his does not impiv 
tint he is the gu itest, of course though ht 
w is i verv gu it one It nu ms tb it he is 
one of the most splendid in ntilitv 

When Rubens sue! th it m\ given picture 
w is b\ nn best pupil, lu meant that 
\nthon\ \ an D\ck dik'") had painted it 
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Born in Antwerp, Anthony Van Dyck 
(1509-1641) was an accomplished painter at 
the age of nineteen. At about that age he 
came to work in the studio of Rubens, ami 
it was not long before he was the master’s 
right-hand man. After a short first trip to 
England, he went down into Italy to paint 
and study, and remained there for about 
five years. He was very quick to take up 
the great manner of the Italian painters. 
He then returned to Antwerp, finished his 
training under Rubens, and came into fame 
as a painter of very elegant portraits. 

The Refined Elegance of Van Dyck 

Van Dyck was exactly the kind of portrait 
painter who was wanted at the court of 
Charles I in England. Rubens may have 
been a little too hearty, a little too lleshy 
for the English, but the highly refined work 
of Van Dyck made a very strong appeal to 
them. So Van Dyck went over to England 
in 1652, and as court painter remained there 
mainly for the next nine years. 

He was so highly popular that he had to 
start a workshop like that of Rubens to till 
all «f the orders that flowed into his studio. 
TIa orders were chiefly for portraits- - 
though, like Rubens, he also painted many 
religious pictures — and sometimes the rush 
of trade forced the painter to neglect the 
likeness a little in order to be sure to pro- 
duce a fine picture. All of the Van Dyck 
portraits look a little alike — partly because 
the painter was too hurried to study indi- 
vidual faces and partly because he had an 
ideal of grace and grandeur and slender ele- 
gance which he felt ought to be shown of 
any noble sitter who came to his studio. 

That is the kind of elegance which Van 
Dyck gave to Charles I himself when he 
painted the King's picture — the elegance of 
a fine gentleman, with an aristocratic air, a 
thin face, and very delicate hands. The 
same grace appears in his painting of Queen 
Henrietta Maria in her dress of shimmering 
white satin and her pearls, as she appears 
before a velvet curtain of gold and dull blue, 
green, and soft dull red. We can l>e pretty 
sure of a painting by Van Dyck if we look 
at nothing but the hands; they are always 


very delicate hands which touch lightly, but 
never seem to grasp. Even King C harlcs 
does not grasp his sword like a soldier. AH 
the royal children are just such offspring 
as a king and queen ought to have 
stiff little dolls in fine clothes, who are going 
to grow up to be just like their fathers and 
mothers. 

When Van Dyck paints his own portrait 
for us, he shows us just the same kind of 
gentleman. He looks like a man born to In* 
a courtier. Perhaps it is a very faithful like- 
ness and perhaps not; but certainly it is the 
way Van Dvck wanted to look, and the w;\ 
he wanted everyone to look. It seems aNo 
to be the way the English gentleman and 
ladies wanted to look, at least in their por- 
traits; and so there is a great contrast 1c 
tween the vital, athletic figures of Rubens 
and the slender, gentlemanly ones of his 
pupil Van Dyck. Over in inlanders it was a 
distinction to be a bit fleshy, while in Eng 
land it was distinguished to be thin. 

Within the limits which this ideal of rle 
gance sets around a painter’s art. Van Dytk 
is a very great painter of portraits. If \ou 
will study all his pictures whiili you will find 
in this book, you ought to ha\e \erv little 
trouble in recognizing His work wherevci 
you may sec it in the galleries of The world. 

When Rubens died in Van D\ck 

went back to Antwerp with the idea of taking 
over the work of his master, but his high 
prices frightened people, and he also lacked 
the vitality to carry on the vast work of 
Rubens. Indeed, In* survived his master 
only one year, and came back to England 
to die. 

When English Art Was under a Cloud 

Not long after his death his patron, ('harlcs 
I, went to his own end on the scaffold and 
England was convulsed by a revolution. In 
the days of Cromwell’s sway, a great deal of 
fine old art was swept away in England by 
the Puritans, who thought of it as vanity or 
something worse than vanity. The fine arts 
did not have much chance again in England 
until the Puritan Revolution was over, and 
they hardly flourished again until after the 
beginning of a new century. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 18 


THE ARTISTS OF 'HIE SUN KING 


A ote: For basic information For statistic al and current facts, 
not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

flow the French, under Louis, Wh\ Poussin's figures were often 
XIV, set the world’s standard only an excuse for painting 
of taste, 11 231 lo\ely landscapes, 11 237 

\\ hy his age was the most xplen- Claude Lorrain w r as among the 
did period the modern world first to take his easel out of 

has ever seen, 11 231 doors 11 237 

How Nicholas Poussin and How the French Academy in 

Claude Lorrain started a new Rome was founded, 11-239 
French art in Itah, 11 2^4 Why Versailles shows both the 

How Poussin was called back to best \nd the worst that art can 

Pv*.L c decorate the Louvre, do under royal edict, 11-239 

n 236 

Things to Think About 

What did Louis XIV do to make had the blood of ancient Greek 

his palace and his <ountr\ the shepherds in his \eins. Why 

ait center of the world? was this? 

How could a new Freni h art be- How did Lorrain achieve the 

gin in Itah 7 dreamy grandeur of his harbor 

Poussin seemed to feel that he scenes? 

Picture Hunt 

How did Girardon heighten the How did Poussin come to be one 

flattery in his sculpture of the of the earliest landscape paint- 

“Sun King"? 11 231 ers? n-2^4 

Related Material 

The building of Versailles by a friend of Louis XIV. 13 111 

Louis XIV. ii 490-Qi, 12 41 1 La Salle, who came to America, 
The Sun King's life and reign, was one of the Sun King's cav- 
12 410-13 aliers, 13 485 

He buys the tapestry industry, Louis XIV fought a good many 
12 144 wars, 6-75, 184. 219, 331. 12- 

He declares, 4 '1 am the State," 7- 411 

354 The execution of Charles I of 

Moliere, the great dramatist, was England. 06, 127, 12-409 

S a m w a ry S fate m e n t 

The reign of Louis XIV saw present day, even though greater 

France established as the art painting was being done in other 

center of the world, a jxisition countries, 
which she has held even to the 
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Photo V y An tenon. Rome 

This is one of Claude Lorram’s famous paintings of 
harbors, it is called “The Ancient Port of Ostia ” 
Nothing could be more characteristic of Claude than 
this picture There are the ancient Roman buildings 
with their calm beauty and strong, soaring pillars 
There are the proud galleys, with banners flying There 
are the little human figures, moving serenely through 
some happy dream All is arranged, or composed, into 
a beautiful pattern, and all is lighted by a strange glow 


that comes from the far sky at the back of the picture 
Much as he loved nature, in his paintings Claude was 
not very “natural”, he always arranged the landscape 
to give an effect of dreamlike beauty, and he usually 
put in a good many fine classic buildings. It was m 
his sketches and notebooks that he showed his love 
of ordinary nature, his famous sketch book called 
“Liber Ventatis,” or “The Book of Truth,” inspired 
Turner two ~entunes later to make a book in imitation 
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On niB proudly-Btepping charger, 
Louis XIV is presented to us done 
in lasting bronze. The sculptor is 
Fran$oiB Girardon (1628- 1715). 
one or the best-known of the artists 
who labored to make the splendid 
palace of Versailles one mighty 
song of praise to Louis, the “Sun 
King.” Characteristically, Girar- 
don has tried to heighten the flat- 
tery by giving the bewigged eight- 
eenth century Louis a suggestion of 
the look of a Roman emperor. 



The ARTISTS of the SUN KING 

These Are Some of the Men Who Made the Reign of Louis XIV 

Illustrious in Art 


F YOU ask almost any man what 
nation seems to have the best taste 
in the arts, you are very likely to he 
told that it is France. In Paris the very 
workingmen and shopgirls know a good pic- 
ture when they see it and can often talk 
about it with a good deal of intelligence. 
This has been true of the French for a good 
mahy centuries, during which they have 
probably done more than any other people 
to set the standard of taste in the line arts 
of the world. In the light of these facts, it 
is a strange thing that the French themselves 
have not produced more heroic figures among 
the painters and the sculptors. They have 
certainly produced a very large number of 
excellent artists who have had many imi- 
tators in many lands. They are fine teachers 


and iritics of the arts. Yet if you call the 
roll of the supreme artists, you will name men 
like Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Titian in Italy; like Durer and Ilolbein in 
(iermany; like Rubens in Flanders, Rem- 
brandt in Holland, Velasquez in Spain, 
Turner in England, and certain o'her men 
of these and other countries; but you will 
find it hard to think of a French painter to 
include in your supreme list. That is what 
an English poet, Matthew Arnold, meant 
when he spoke of France ‘‘famed in all great 
arts, in none supreme.” 

We are going to talk about French art in 
the period when the French were most intent 
on splendor of artistic production. That is, 
of course, the age of Louis XIV, doubtless 
the most splendid period that any nation in 

1 
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Photo b* Muieuui at \ersaillea 


This sculptured group at Versailles is called “Apollo certainly copied after the Apollo Belvedere. The 

Served by the Nymphs.” The artists of Versailles sculptor Is Girardon, but he probably worked from 

were fond of showing us the gods and goddesses of plans by Le Brun, the director-general of art at Ver- 

Roman myth, and of trying to make their statues re- sailles. For at Versailles all the artists worked to- 

mind us of Roman art. This Apollo, for instance, is gether, and it is sometimes hard to tell which is which. 


the Modern world has seen -Louis XIV, the 
Sun King, who was so eager during his very 
long reign to make his palace and his country 
the artistic center of the world. If we could 
travel to the palace or the city of Louis, we 
should see many a splendid piece of tine art 
in every form still remaining to remind us 
of his day, but in the major arts we should 
meet with no single master workman who 
can rank with the great artists whose names 
we have just been calling. 

When Art Stood Still in France 

Possibly the reason lies in part in the* char- 
acter of Louis XIV himself and in the theor\ 
by which he ruled his country. lie was king 
by divine right, he thought, and therefore 
he could do no wrong. lie was the state, as 
he said, and the realm of France was the 
creation of his edicts. The art of that realm 
must therefore befit him and be worthy of 
him. It must be always correct, elegant, 
proper, and above all, stately. 

His way of making sure that art would be 


proper and elegant and statclv was to found 
academies made up of the most proper artists 
of the land, who would dictate wlrat should 
be done in the arts- which too often meant 
dictating what the great king wanted done. 
In this way art came in for a good deal of 
tight lacing, a thing which is seldom or ne\er 
good for it, especially when it is mainly com- 
manded to glorify a pompous gentleman who 
happens to be king and who is getting a 
little old. 

What happened in the day of Louis XIV 
is what will very often happen when the line 
arts are pu 1 into too tight a strait-jacket. 

1 he best artists went off in their own way, 
rather like truant boys, and did what they 
loved to the best of their ability far from 
the confines of the academy. That is why 
the two main French artists of this period 
did nearly all their work in Italy and were 
unknown in France during their lifetime. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were no outstanding artists in the 
land of Fiance. As we have told in another 
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II « to I y Mtihii ii nt \ » 


Here is a glimpse f *he celebrated girdens of Ver- 
sailles — the Fountain of the Goddess Latona and the 
green vista beyond. This park was planned by Andre 
Le Notre (6n'dri' le noW), one of the greatest of 


landscape gardeners. It is laid out in formal geo- 
metric designs, and scattered thick with fountains and 
pools and statues. It is a park, in fact, which matches 
well the magnificence of the palace. 



I * it» I v Miihiiiiii nt \f r^nillt* 

This is the bedroom of Louis XIV at Versailles, as it 1715 he died. Surely one would need to be a Grand 
looks to-day. For many years the Grand Monarch Monarch to feel at home in all this crowded splendor 
slept here whenever he was at home, and here in of carving and tapestry and elaborate furnishings! 
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Photo b> Hanlitadngl. M mit i 

The official subject of this painting is “The Angel 
Dictating the Gospels to St Matthew”; but the figures 
are s< nearly lost in the vast distances of the picture 
that it is sometimes called just “Landscape near 
Rome.” This is the way in which Poussin came to be 


one of the earliest landscape painters by painting 
landscape and putting in a few figures to give the 

{ iicture a name. Notice the soft, diffused light. These 
andscapes were only one sort of picture Poussin 
painted. Many show scenes from history or mythology. 


story Marie de* Medici (ma're' da med'e 
che) insisted on sending for Rubens (roT/- 
b£n/) from Flanders to do her painting when 
she wanted to decorate her great new palac e. 
A little later, in 1^48, the great minister ot 
the King founded the Royal Vcaderm of 
painting and sculpture, and this acadenn 
proceeded in a \ery roval way to do very 
little indeed. 

The New French Art in Italy 

But in the meanwhile two Frenchmen 
down in Italy were starting a new' French 
art about which Frenchmen back home knew 
little or nothing. These men wen* Nicholas 
Poussin (1594-1665) and Claude Gellee 
(1600-1682), who is always called Claude 
Lorrain because he was born in the province 
of Lorraine. 

A Norman by birth, Nicholas Poussin 
(poo's&N') as a young man came up to study 


in Paris, but h< had no success there and 
found it very hard to make a lmng, so he 
started otT. as did all of lhe ai lists who could 
in those da\s, to go to Ital\. lwur before 
he found his way into that country, hi^ 
monev ga\e out, but he finally arrived in 
the land of his dreams and he staved there 
for the rest ol his life. He was thirtv vears 
old when he reached Rome, twentv vears 
after Rubens had been there. He had seen 
the work of Titian (tlsh'am in Venice and 
in Bologna (bo-Jori'va; lie visited the well- 
known ait .school of the (\iracci (ki-rat'che) 
brothers, who were doing all they could to 
mingle in painting the grandeur of Raphael 
(ra/fa-fl) and the prettiness of Correggio 
(kor-rtfd'jo). 

These were the days when a good many 
nations in the north had broken away from 
the Catholic church, hngland, Holland, and 
most of Germany had become Protestant 
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In the southern countries the Catholic t hurch 
was trying to make the old religion more real 
and more appealing, and one of lh<* paths of 
appeal lay through the arts. The Protestants 
often denounced statues and pictures and 
shrines as mere vanities if not idolatries. The 
Catholics in reply tilled their churches more 
than ever with pic- 
tures and statues 
to appeal to the 
people. So even 
if the greatest of 
the Italian artists 
were all gone there 
was a ferment of 
artistic creation in 
Italy all ih rough 
the t i m e w h e n 
Poussin lived there. 

I low cur much 
he admired the 
gre<.t Italian painl- 
eis, Poussin was 
little int( lesti*' 1 I 
the newer baroque 
iba-rok') style, 
whit h we ha\e de- 
s<ril>ed in some of 
our other stories; 
lie wtnt his own 
wa\ and lather in 
dependent 1\ made 
himself into a great 
painter. And the 
Italians mogni/ed 
him as such a 
paintei. 

When the Ital- 
ians admired him. 
it was in spite of 
the fad that his 
art was rather dif- 
ferent from theirs 
What had capti- 
vated the imagination of Poussin was the 
ideal of ancient Rome, and of ancient Greet e 
as seen through Roman spectacles for in 
those days no one knew much about Greece 
except through what she had taught to Rome 
Poussin was taken captive by the marvels 
of the ancient remains in the city of Rome 
and the country lying around it. That city 


seemed to him to have sat and watched all 
history go by and to have grown wise and 
mellow and jx-accful in its long experience. 
As he walked the streets of the Internal City, 
he could almost hear the spiritsof thcancients 
whispering in his car, and could almost feel 
himself going back to live in the great days 

of old. 

Other men be- 
fore Poussin had 
tried to go back to 
those ancient days. 
Mantegna, fman- 
lan'y.i), for in- 
stance, had felt 
ancient blood run- 
ning in his veins, 
but for him it was 
the stern blood of 
Roman soldiers 
and conquerors. 
For Poussin, it was 
rather the blood of 
Greek shepherds 
on the slopes of the 
mountains in Ar- 
cadia. 

So we have his 
pictures of such 
shepherds and 
their land. The 
costumes are not 
those that any 
Greek shepherd 
e\er wore, and 
doubtless no shep- 
herd an \ where 
ever looked \cry 
much like the ones 
in Poussin's pic- 
tures. Poussin was 
not a Greek; no 
matter how hard 
he tiied he could 
not helpbeinga 1 renchman of the seventeenth 
centuiy living in Italy. Put for all that, 
his pictures of shepherds seem strangely real 
because he had a genius for making his own 
beautiful dream come true on canvas. He 
ha^ studied real people and knows how to 
draw them, but he prefers to give them 
flowing drajieries and an ancient world 



Mi it i. I > liiriu l»*n P.ini 

Pierre Puget was a famous sculptor of Louis XIV’s time, but 
he had nothing to do with the decorations of Versailles. He 
came from Marseilles, in Southern France, and did his finest 
work there and in Toulon. He had much power and energy, 
as we can see from this statue of Milo of Crotona. Milo was 
an athlete famous in Greek legend for his mighty strength. 
The sculptor has chosen to show' him in his death struggle. 
He has tried to tear open a half-split tree his hand is impris- 
oned and useless and wild beasts set upon him and devour him. 



Phuto liy Museum of Fine Arts, Huston 

This is another of Claude Lorrain*s serenely beautiful 
dream-landscapes. It is called “Parnassus.” Par- 
nassus, you remember, was the home of the Muses, 
goddesses who ruled over the arts. But even when 
he is showing the Muses at home, Claude is much 

to live in, both made chietly of his own 
imagination. 

When Poussin Went to Paris 

Poussin did not paint such large canvases 
as most of the Italian artists, perhaps because 
he did not have enough money, but his arl 
is nevertheless full of dignity and grandeur. 
He took the art very seriously, and felt that 
any good picture must always have a line 
and noble subject. In this last respect, he 
was in sharp disagreement with the painters 
of the time in Naples, who wen? rather tired 
of painting nobles and wanted to paint street 
urchins and gamblers rather more than the} 
wanted to paint saints and heroes. It may 
have been this nobility in the painting of 
Poussin that finally brought him to the at- 
tention of the French king, Louis XIII. 
When this king, died his great minister 
Richelieu (re'she-lyfi') looked around for a 
suitable painter to glorify the royalty of 


more interested in giving them a beautiful, light- 
drenched landscape to live in, and a gracious old classic 
temple, than in painting the goddesses themselves. 
In fact, he was so little interested in the people of 
his pictures that he often let assistants paint them. 

France, and sent flown into Italy for Poussin. 
Then Poussin came back to Paris to decorate 
l he King’s palace of the Louvre floo'vr’j. 
At once the jealous Parisian painters who 
had protested when Rubens was called from 
Antwerp set up a new clamor over this un- 
known painter from Italy. Poussin could 
not be ver\ happy at the court, e\en though 
nobles now pressed him with orders for 
paintings, and after two years he went baek 
to Italy for the rest of his life. 

An Artist Who Loved Landscapes 

Poussin had a tender love for the beautiful 
Italian landscape. He had seen that land- 
scape as painted by the Venetians and he 
had watched it lovingly with his own eyes. 
When he paints a picture of it, to be sure, 
he does not call it simply a landscape picture; 
for as yet the time was hardly at hand when 
it would seem fitting to make a picture of 
scenery alone. Poussin obviously felt that 
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there was something nobler in painting hu- 
man beings; so into a given picture he will 
put two little figures and then say that 
the painting is a picture of the angel dictating 
the Gospel to St. Matthew. But of course 
the title and the figures are not much more 
than an excuse for painting a lovely view 
with sunshine and 


happy to spend all his days watching it and 
painting it. He admired the ancient gods 
and goddesses in the pictures of Poussin, 
and in the fashion of the time he tried to 
give his own pictures noble subjects too; 
but somehow he could never bring himself 
to make the figures in his pictures much 
more than small de- 


shadow lying far 
back into distance. 
Now it surely was 
not landscape that 
made the people 
back in France 
think of Poussin 
while they were try- 
ing so hard to be 
grand. It must 
h a \ e bee n t h e 
stately gods and 
goddesses from 
am ient times which 
we find in his pic- 
tuies. 

1 he other great 
I'nmh painter in 
the Italy of that 
day met with less 
.sun ess ami fame 
than Poussin at 
least until a long 
time alter lie was 
dead and gone. 
'1 his was Claude 
Lorrain (klud 1«V- 
r.iN'j. Claude was 
a very poor box, 
and he had hardly 
any schooling; in- 
deed, theie is a 
story, though a 
doubtful one, that 



This is a bust of a sculptor by another sculptor — of Nicholas 
Coustou <kdo'stob') by Guillaume Coustou. The Coustous 


tails. It was the 
outdoors that he 
really loved - the 
sunshine and shad- 
ow', the wonderful 
distances, the deep 
green of trees, and 
above all the sun- 
light falling on the 
water. These are 
the glory of his pic- 
tures. 

In our day it is 
a very conin' on 
thing to see an ait- 
ist standing, ['alette 
in hand, bv some 
water’s edge or in 
some country nook, 
painting the scene 
before him. Put 
that w'ould have 
been a stranger 
sight in the old 
days. Up to the 
time of Claude, 
painting was an in- 
door affair, carried 
on in a studio. A 
man like Leonardo 
da Vinci (Ll'6-nar'- 
do da ven'che^ 
might indeed stop 
to sketch some 


he began life 
pastry cook, 
his heart xxas 


_ famous toward the end of Louis XIV’s reign. They or rlnmn nt 

as tl carried on the work of Coysevox <kwA7S-vdks'', probably m> " Lr Llum P cu 
But the most vigorous of the artists working under Le Brun at trees that caught 
set Versailles. his f anC y % ail( j t ) u » 


on being a painter, and somehow he found his 
way to Italy there to get an education in 
the arts, largely through his own study and 
practice. 

Italy was the land of Claude’s dreams, 
from first to last. The beauty of the country 
filled him with such delight that he w r as 


painters of the Flemish school must ha\e 
made sketches out of doors. But to make 
up a whole picture of these sketches was 
quite another thing, and that xvas not 
yet being done. Mere outdoor scenery was 
not yet a fit subject for the painter. 

Then came Rubens and the Dutch painters 
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It is interesting to compare this painting by Claude with his seaport already shown The patterns of the 
Lorrain it is called “The Departure of Cleopatra” two pictures are almost identical 

wh< loved so much the sight ot the 1 r own toieground vith trees irimin/ i ri\cr \ tile \ 

land and flown m It il\ the simple he uted while bid in t he dictum (lit light opens 

Cliudt was about the lirst puntci to do out to I r iw i\ hills 

much work outdoors lie studied N ituit Perhips t lie m< st mteiesting i l (luidt s 

in a wa\ that hardlv in\ mm had studied pictures ue his sums ol lurbors Ihexe 
her m before, watching to su In w she chd are not c\uil\ the hirbors he siw in hw 

her tricks with light and xhitlt md at trwils, with gill ml s tiling ships tiding it 

mosphere, ami the sketches that resulteel anchor md sturd\ lislung lx>its tad up to 
arc so full of keen observation that e>ur land- old wh ir\< s I he \ an dre am h ubors, whe re 
scape painters ejfte n xtudv them to this \cr\ \encas is bidding tirewcll te> I)i<lo, or M 
dav l rsul i is setting out foi the Floh 1 md 

When Claude came to do the painting, Match buildings rise up it the hirbors edge 
however, he went back to the studio ind with steps le id mg down to the w iter md 

wove his picture out of memorv Fb did the mists of the loits ut outlined against 

not care so much about the various kinds ot a low sun which m ikes a llarc of light m the 
flowers as old Hubert van L\ck (van ik i background and l shining pith aeros> the 
had cared, and it did not make much differ w iter to the shore 

ence to him whether a given tree v as a pmc Ihcsc two punters, Poussin and Claude, 
or an oak What he loud m the outdoors m iv be called the f ithers of I re nc h painting, 

was the pattern of light and shade, and the even though ( liudt did not conn into his 

airv space, and these are the things he wanted own until le>ng after his death While these 

to paint two were working in TtiU, a great deal of 

We can see how he painted these* things art was being produced up in I ranee, for 

in -»uch a picture as his 4 Repose during the under Ixrux XIV the land saw a great out- 

Flight into Egypt 1 Here he has a dark burst of art that aimed to be grand even if 
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it seldom managed to leave us masterpieces 
in painting or sculpture. 

When the Royal Academy was founded, it 
took art out of the hands of the guilds which 
had directed it ever since the Middle Ages. 
It placed art in the hands of the king, or of 
his ministers, and gave it little to do except 
to glorify the king 
himself. And 
whatever else art 
max now try to 
do, it always 
strives to be as 
grand as the king 
and his biilliant 
Coll! t . 

1 he fountain of 
ai list it inspiration 
was still in Italy, 
and there the 
!• lencli nr t i 'Is 
w o u 1 <1 go for 
stud_\. To that 
end was founded 
the 1 ' lent h Ac nde- 
mx in Rome; and 
to t hi ^ dax tin* 
highest honor a 
xoung I i cm h art- 
ist can win is the 
Rome pri/e, whii h 
takes him lor three 
xeais of studx at 
the I n n< h Acude* 
mx in Rome. 

1 he* fa x or i t e 
painter of Louis 
XIV was Charles 
la* Brun (Kuo 
K>0O). A pictuve from the hand of Le Brun 
tie briiX) showing the king’s coronation 
will show about the best he could do, though 
all the splendor of the spectacle fails to 
make it a very good piece of painting. 

The sculpture of the period, like the paint- 
ing, is grander than it is gracious or beau- 
tiful. The King liked to think of himself as 
another cmjieror like the emperors in old 
Rome, and his sculptors were likely to make 
a rather odd thing of him as he played the 
part. They might give him a wig of his own 


time with a breastplate and armor from an- 
cient Rome; and then leave his legs bare like 
those* of the warriors of old! 

The chief French sculptor of the time was 
Pierre Puget (pyfr pu'/hG'j. He did some 
very tine work, but like the two great painters 
of the period, h • lived most of his life (1622 

i6c; 4) in Italy. He 
was not employed 
on any of the end- 
less statues that 
adorn the vast pal- 
ace and gardens 
which the Sun 
King made for his 
glorv at Versailles 
(vtVsaV). 

Versailles! With 
its vast, grand, 
cold palace, and 
its vast, grand, 
formal gardens all 
laid out in pat- 
terns from geome- 
Versailles 
shoxxs us thou- 
sands of examples 
of what the ta^te 
of the ^un King 
could inspire in the 
painting, the 
sculpture, and in 
all the other arts 
and crafts of that 
dax. It shows the 
best and the worst 
that art can do by 
royal edict. It 
shows us almost 
nothing in bad taste, but almost nothing 
that bears tin* regal stamp of genius. It 
seems to offer to its millions of visitors a 
perfect mirror of the life at court under the 
grand monauh of three hundred years ago. 
It spreads out a vast panorama of bygone 
grandeur, only to leave us frigid in the 
presence of so much magnificence. A monu- 
ment to >0 much else, it is also a monument 
to the truth that genius cannot be born at 
the nod of a monarch* and that supreme 
art must always W'ait for genius. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 19 

THE GLORY OF SPANISH PAINTING 

Xote : For basic in formation F or statistic al a tot < urn nt fu( t s , 
not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Booh 
the general Index , Yol. 75. Index . 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How a Greek became the first trait of an ugly king and be- 

great Spanish painter, n- - n came court painter, n ?si 

Why El Greco's people seem like Velasquez made fresh and living 
moving spirits in a vision, 1 1- portraits of dull faces vear 

244 after year, 11 252 

How El Greco caught the very Why he painted dimly or clearly 

essence of the Spanish nobility. to control the attention of the 
11 247 eye, 11 25O 

How Velasquez taught himself to How a great period ended with 
tell the truth in his portraits, two painters of ragged children 
11 249 and sentimental Virgins, 11 

How he made an excellent por- 258 

Picture Hunt 

What do El Greco's paintings of How did Velasquez unit ml tlu 
Spanish gentlemen reveal to eye that looks at his “Maids of 

us? 11 243 Honor"? n 2 si 

How did he make his “burial of What are the clnracteristics of all 
Count Orgaz” so moving? n # four of Velasquez’s portraits 
244 shown on 11 -253? 

Related Material 

Spain's Golden Age under Philip The Catholic church in Spain was 
11,13-73 • all-powerful, 6 >27-^4 

The rule of the Hapsburgs and Spain had some famous w titers, 
the time of greatest glory, 6- 13 7^-80 

325 The Spaniards were in the slave 

Spain makes history with her con- trade, 5 448 

quests and explorations in the The Spaniards were cruel in 
New World, 7- 113-19, 230-34 America, 7 7O-79, 5 498-500 
The French conquer Madrid, 11- 
306-9 

Summary Statement 

Though Spanish art was greatly developed a style of its own and 

influenced by the Italian Renais- became, for a time, one of the 

sance, as were all other national greatest national arts, 
arts of the period, it nevertheless 
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Most of his life the threat painter Velasquez spent at is doing above He liked to dabble m painting him- 
the court of Philip IV of Spain as the King's chief self, and it certainly looks here as though he mere 
portrait painter Philip often visited the studio, as he actually touching up one of the master’s canvases' 

The GLORY of SPANISH PAINTING 

Above All Else, This Is the Story of Velasquez, the Master Painter 
of Spain and a Supreme Genius in the History of Art 

III sunnv 1 md of Spun h is had main Spmedi until about ti\ c hundred \ cais ago 

mowntr It is hud to sa\ lust who In tin meantime ill ot these peoples had 
wcie the hist people to h\e there, left their tracts, more or less clear and un- 
iting before the Romans came and settled m portant, on the count r), where we ma\ see 
t he countiv . \ftet them the Goths swarmed the lesults to this da\. Two of the peoples 
down into the land fiom the north, and later aluwt all, the Moors and the Spaniards, let t 
still the Moors came o\er on their conquering their stamp on the glorious Spanish art that 
way from \frica. 1 oi the best part of ten his come down to us. Sometimes the art i« 
ten tunes there was then continual struggle clcaih Moorish, sometimes clearlv Spanish, 
to see whether the Spaniards, driven to the and sometimes it is an extraordinary blend 
noth' rn mountains, or the Moors who had of the two stvles 

spread ovci most of the jxminsula, were Onl\ the sunshine of Spain, during all 
going to own the land, and the question these centuries, has remained the same. It 
w r as not finally decided, m favor of the is a marvelouslv brilliant sunshine, and we 

Mi 
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I’hutuA l>> \erujcii, Madrid 

Above are two Spanish pictures painted before £1 The Virgin's sweet face and the delicate details art 
Greco's day. The Madonna is a detail from a fifteenth like the Flemish Memling, the impish figures on the 
century painting of the school of Castile, "The Catholic back of the throne are like Bosch At the right is r 
Kings and their Families at Prayer before the Virgin." picture of St George, killer of dragons. 


iru Uion it at once because it has 

lett its radiance in Moorish and 
in Spaniel art alike. We are 
going to see that just a little later 
in the work of thcSpanish painters. 

Ihcre are few places where the 
sun is brighter than in Spain. 

Not very long ago an American 
lady, out to see the sights in 
Spain, was wearing a brightly 
printed silk dress with a thin black 
coat which she left open in the 
front. After a few hours in the 
sunshine, she took off the coat and 
was amazed to sec what had hap- 
pened to her dress. Straight 
down the front, where the coat 1 
had been open, the sun had made 
a stripe a few shades paler than 
the rest of the dress. The sun jf 5 * 

alone can do a great deal to make ,Wu hy 

or mar a picture in Spain, as it This very Spanish-looking 

. - 1 . 1 . medieval carving of the 

can do far more to inspire one. Virgin and Child is on the 

The Mohammedan religion of main cathe- 

the Moors forbade them to make 



pic tun 'i <u Matins of human be 
mgs. Instead of tlkit the \ woiked 
out tin ait ol beautiful and mm 
cate patterns in line and mini 
a kind of latework of decoration 
that is often \riv wonderful, but 
hardl\ ah\o. Once in a while 
there is an animal 111 the design, 
but seldom a human figure We 
call all this work “atahe sque” 
(tir'a-bcsk'), fiom the Arabs who 
perfec ted it. 

The ( hristian art, in Spain as 
elsewhere, is full of human figures 
— saints, mart\rs, and other holy 
persons. Just because the Span- 
iards had to fight so long and so 
hard against the Moors for their 
religion, the religion came to be 
a very intense thing for them, 
in their art as in their daily lives. 
So for a long time there were two 
great kinds of art flourishing in 
the Spanish land — the pattern 
art of the Moors, and the living 
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art of the Christians- — and sometimes there 
would he an interesting hlend of the two. 

By the time when the Spaniards came to 
he the masters of the country, the stage was 
all set for an outburst of Spanish and 
Christian art; and by that time Spain was 
fast becoming one of the richest and might- 
iest nations in the 
world. Hut it some- j 
times happens that a 
country does not i re- 
ate its greatest art 
m the days when it 
is doing its mightiest 
deeds. It may he 
too busy doing other 
tilings. Its art may 
hurst forth fully 
after the land has 
i eat lied its peak of 
powei and riches, 
and has begun to 
del line a little; then 
the ait ma\ come 
to i ommemorale the 
gieat deeds of the 
da\s that ha\e just 
passed. 

fn genet al, that is 
what happened in 
Spain. In her da\" 

1 * I’lii it i |i\ Mi f i |« I M nn NT ih, it i » f \ >-1 

of greatest glory. 



Germany and Flanders, including masters 
like John van Eyck (van Ik'; and Roger 
van der Weyden (van dcr vl'dt-n), and the 
impish Jerome Bosch (bosh). The Germans 
gave the Spanish some fine lessons in carv- 
ing. Hut all through the Renaissance (rtfn't- 
so\V) the main iniUicrue was naturally 
that of Italy, and 
w’hen Spanish art 
came to maturity its 
great teachers in- 
cluded suih masters 
as Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, Ra 
phacl and r l itian. So 
by the end of the 
fifteenth century, 
when the Spaniards 
were at last trium- 
phant, they had in- 
herited the skill of 
the Moors, the skill 
of the north, and the 
skill of Italy, and 
out of it all, under 
their radiant sun- 
shine, they made an 
art that is Spanish. 

Yet the tir 4 great 
painter in Spain was 
not a Spaniard, lie 
was a Greek, and his 


v\. lif'fi Ji,. r, i liner This ,s onc of E1 Greco ’ s ma ny portraits of unknown f i. j ( r rn 

w tl( 11 111 wa lining Spaniards; they reveal to us what the finest type of na c * rcCO 

a large part of Fu- Spanish gentleman was like in the days of Spain's great (elgrCko) means 
. ... glory. Perhaps these pictures do not look very much • . , , .» 

ioju* and exploiting hke any one person; El Greco had a way of exaggerating Simply the Greek. 

\ merit a, she was not thc leanness and length of the face, the burning earnest- Hi* real name was 
ness of the eyes. But m such a portrait it is as if he - .... 

Net famous for her showed us the very soul of the Spain of his day its Domimco 1 neotoco- 
pai liters. Hut after aristocratic pride, its disdain of bodily suffering, above p u j j Md-min'i-kd 


..UL .mu all its ardent faith, 

her empire had be- 
gun to crumble, she gave birth to some thougl 
great artists, including one painter who was p 
ranks among the thief masters of the world, about 
That is Velasquez, as we shall see in due 
time. 

Long before him, in the fourteenth cen- As 
turv, the sculpture of Spain was fairly where 
-imilar to that of the French Gothic style, and tl 
while the painting was of the international work 
fas!. ion to be seen in France or England or ret To' 
Germany. In the next century the kings from 
were rich enough to send for more artists have 
from other lands. Craftsmen came from light I 


t h 1 • n To-k o- poo T e ^ 
though no one ever call" him that now. He 
was probably born on the island of Crete, 
about the year 1550. 

El Greco’s Teachers 


As a youth FI Greco came to Venice, 
where he studied under 'Htian GfcdVanL 
and then went on to Rome. But his earl\ 
work makes us think of Tintoretto Gen 'to- 
re t To) far more than of Titian, and it is 
from that master mainly that he seems to 
have learned the Baroque iha-rokT use of 
light that is so important in his work after 
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l J hoto h> \rrnacii. Madriil 

This is the lower half of £1 Greco’s great painting of 
“The Burial of Count Orgaz”; above the heads of the 
people the picture arches into a dome and shows the 
Count’s soul at the feet of Christ in Heaven. In this 
part we see how, according to the legend. Saints 
Augustine and Stephen appeared to lower the beloved 
Coui » into the grave. The faces of the mourners seem 

he goes to Spain. He was still a young man 
when he went to Spain, there to spend the 
rest of his days, until his death in 1614. 

A Painter of Visions 

If he learned to paint in Italy, hi Greco 
saw his vision in Spain. It was there 
that he used the light to tell so ardently the 
message from his soul, to express the lire 
of the spirit. He never felt himself to he a 
Spaniard, to be sure, nor did the Spanish 
accept him as one, though they greatly 
admired him. But the burning sun and the 
ardent religion of Spain made the land a 
natural home for such a spirit. 

He had been brought up in a place where 
he saw many a stiff pattern in Byzantine 
(bi-z&n'tln) mosaic, and the mosaics had 
helped him to feel that ordinary people are 
hardly worth putting into pictures. Vet as 
you look at his paintings you see that his 
figures are by no means stiff and still, like 
those of the Byzantine saints. El Greco 


to be portraits; the fourth to the right from St. Augus- 
tine’s miter is supposed to be El Greco himself. It 
is the marvelous pattern, the sharp, cool colors, and 
above all the intense spiritual life of such pictures 
as this which make some think £1 Greco greater even 
than Velasquez. But the two can hardly be com- 
pared; each is great in his own way. 

uses the light of the Baroque t«> illumine, 
not exactly moving bodies so much as mo\ing 
spirits, if we ma\ speak. I* or hi*- pic lures 
hardly seem to belong lo this solid earth, 
but rather to a vision that we see iust for a 
moment, before it fades away 

El Greco’s Picture of Toledo 

Look, for instance, at his pn lure ui Toledo, 
the city where he spent most of his da\s. 
We might expect a picture of a city to be 
a pretty solid affair, and heavy enough. But 
just look at this one and you will see some 
thing more like* a vision. The strange yellow- 
green color and the steely black clouds make* 
you think of a thunderstorm; and the whole 
picture looks like one of those momentary 
glimpses of a scene that you may have in a 
Hash of lightning, fn such a tlasli the whole 
scene leaps out at you in a blaze of light, 
only to vanish before you know what is 
happening. But the glimpse' remains vivid 
in your mind, and when you next see the 
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1 hutn by \ rmimi Ma In 1 


Thi« is one of El Greco's greatest pictures a flaming 
vision of the martyrdom of *‘St Maurice and his 
Theban I egion ” It is not a prosaic picture of one 
moment the whole story is here In the foreground 
is the noble figure of the saint, refusing to deny his 


faith at the demand of the burly official To the left, 
below, we see what happened Maurice’s legionaires 
all chose to die with their leader, and he, dying last, 
comforted them one by one And above, like his own 
vision of their reward, angels wait with a crown. 


M5 
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In sculpture as in painting the vivid brimming life of 
the Italian Renaissance overflowed into the rest of 
Eurc>e, including Spain Often Italian goldsmiths or 
bronze workers in Spam worked with Spamsh assist- 
ants Juan de Arfe, who did most of the work on this 
fine bronze, was following a plan of the famous Italian 


Spanish sculptor Leom Arfe himself H535 1603 
came from Flemish or German stock As for his 
masterpiece, this portrait figure for the tomb of Chris 
tobal de Rojas, it is a marvel of rich goldsmith's work 
and of sculptural beauty and grace It is considerei 
one of the most beautiful funeral effigies in the world 


scene b> common dav light it seems iar from 
the same It seems hcav u r more solid Uss 
alive, less moving 

The Artist Who Was Nearly Forgotten 

The pictures of I 1 Greco remind \ou < 1 
\our Hashing glimpse I he tigures nn\ 
sometimes seem strangt and distorted it 
\ou look at them too close lv, and vet thev 
move and soar in a wav that makes man) 
another picture look heavv 

One of h 1 Occo’s greatest pictures is th it 
of H Maunce, painted for the gloomv and 
terrible king Philip II of Spain St Maurice 
was an officer in the Roman armv, but he 
refused to honor the Roman gods because' 
he was a Christian So he was ordered to 
have his head cut off, and when the soldiers 
of his legion heard of it, they all chose to 
(lit with him, in the same wav He stood 
bj till the last man had dud, comforting 


the m ill in turn till hi", own turn ( mu m 1 
me mwh lie mgds ippe utd fiom In iuh 
lx irmg (low ns ini tin ni w mirtxiN Sin h 
tin siniv ih it 1 1 («uco his put into In 
picture ^ureh it (light to hive j)l( istd 
the devout li irucl Philip II but it tilled t<> 
t ike his eve md w is ntvtr set uj) whtrt it 
w is mt mt to go 1 he genius of I 1 (into 
was w isted on the King 

Perhaps it w is bee lust th( punter worked 
too much in cold blues md vt Hows and other 
unexciting colors to pit isc a king who loved 
the brilli mt coloring of I it i ui lor if we 
hive been saving th it 1 l Greco does marxek 
with his light, we have not meant b> am 
means that he used glowing colors to aid 
him On the contrarv, his coloring is alwavs 
quiet, and often pale and dull enough, he 
gets his effect of motion and spirit and un 
earthly fervor in another wi\ 

TJndiscc uraged b\ the king, the painter 
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I’hutat |i\ Ainlrrsitn Kn.ur 

This picture of “Isaac Blessing Jacob,” by Jose de 
Ribera, called “the little Spaniard,” has lovely soft 
colors old rose, and dove-gray shadows and the 
faces of the people are taken, as always with Ribera, 
from everyday people about him. But the thing we 

went on in his own way. lie made many 
masterpieces in religious painting, and the 
best of all his >\om i. perhaps his “Burial 
of Count Orgaz" (br'gathb In his later 
work he grew ever more strange and un- 
earthly, and harder for most people to 
understand. Soon after hU death he* was 
almost forgotten; lie is one of the artists 
whose greatness had to he discovered all 
over again, by a later age-. 

Noble Faces in Spanish Art 

FI (ireco painted a good many portraits 
of Spanish noblemen. As we look at them, 
thev seem to be hardly so much likenesses of 
individuals as pictures of a certain type of 
proud nobility of Spanish faith and chiv- 
alry. They represent the best there is to 
show in Spanish character. Already in FI 
vireco’s day the strength of that character 
was being sapped hv too much luxury and 
too many wars, by the extravagance of the 
court and the errors of the kings. We shall 
see greater portraits when we come to 
Velasquez, hut we shall not meet such fine 
and noble faces in Spanish art again. 

Tn the year i(>c>* the famous Flemish 
printer Rubens fiod'ben/d came on a mis- 
sion to the court of Spain and was asked to 
do some work there with the assistance of 
some of the Spanish artists. He did not 


doubtless shall notice most is the sharp “spotlight” 
effect the way the figures loom up out of deep shad- 
ows. It was this trick of painting which gave the school 
to which Ribera belonged the name of “Tenebrists,” a 
Latin term which has been translated “Darklings.” 

take to the idea. The Spanish painters 
struck him as incapable and idle, and h» 
prayed to hea\en that he might never fall 
into any resemblance to their style. Vet ii 
was just about this time that Spain was on 
the verge of her highest glory in the arts. 
Her greatest painter had been born just four 
years before. 

By this time a great part of the power of 
Spain had departed. She had met defeat 
at nearly e\ery hand, and the blood of her 
royal rulers was running thin. But the 
pride and glory of the past seemed to cast 
a glow down through another century over 
the art of the land. 

King Philip’s Interest in Art 

King Philip IV usually gets much of the 
credit for the outburst of Spanish art in the 
se\enteenth centurx. We have his portrait 
from the brush of the great Velasquez. The 
long face and the hanging jaw of the Haps- 
burg family may not look very regal, Hut at 
least the countenance has dignity and a 
certain kindliness. It is not a brilliant face, 
and yet the man behind it might be a 
thoughtful one. 

At least this king was interested in art. 
He did a little painting with his own hand, 
and he admired the writers and the artists. 
He gathered the good ones around him; and 
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above all he made much of Velasquez. To 
be sure, even this great painter had only 
about the same official rank at court as the 
King’s jesters and his pet dwarfs, but in 
private the King went to see his favorite 
painter very often, and kept him constantly 
at work painting the members of the royal 
family. In the end he „ 
put the painter in 
charge of the festivi- 
ties at court, and so 
nearly worked him to 
death. 

Before coming to 
Velasquez, however, * 
we ought to say some- 
thing of one other 
Spanish painter who 
preceded him. At 
this time Spain owned 
the kingdom of Naples, 
and most of the in- 
fluence upon Spanish 
art was coming from 
that city. Now in 
Italy the artists were 
divided into two main 
cam- >. Up in Bologna 
(bo-lon'va) the school 
of the Caracci ( ka-rat'- 
che) was clinging to 
the remnants of the 
grand style of Raphael 
(ra'fa-fl), while down 
in Naples the painter , 

Caravaggio (ka'rii- * 
vad'jo) was proclaim- , 
ing that it was time ^ 

to Stop copying mod- Photo ».* Wrnicti, Madrid 


A war with the paintbrush, this difference 
between the two schools of art could be 
even a war with knives in the dark. At 
least the Spanish painter Jose Ribera (hd-sa' 
re-ba'rii), a member of the school of Naples, 
has been accused of trying to win the com- 
mission for decorating a certain church in 
that city by killing off 
his rival. 

Ribera (1588 1(156) 
was a Spaniard who 
traveled all over Italy 
sludyingarl,l>ul ended 
by spending most of 
his days in Naples. He 
is known a No as Lo 
Spagnolctto (lo span'- 
) o - 1 e t ' t o ) , w h i c h 
means “the little Span- 
iard." In Naples he 
naturally took up with 
the st \ le of Caravag- 
gio, painting the faces 
of the common people 
and using \iolent con- 
trasts of light and 
shade. Usen when he 
painted saints and holy 
persons in his u ligious 
pictures he my.de them 
into peasant people 
with seamed laces 
showing rial torture. 
Ribera lo\ed lo show' 
torture and terror; lie 
lo\ed mighty and as- 
J tonishing pic t urc s, ancl 
4 , . , r „ v5 pictures of gloomy 

things. But he aiso 


els, however grand, This earliest of Velasquez's portraits of Philip IV is loved to tell the truth 

and to mint nl iin life sometimes called “Philip IV Young, in Black.'* Here ...pi, his brush 
ana to paint plain lilt Velasquez ha8 managed by the very simplicity of his " nn n . ,ru n - 

and plain people just as pattern and color to give distinction to the not very Born ill 1 S90, 1 >rcgo 

they looked to the eye. distinguished young king. (ie Silva Velasquez 


So the Caracci painted splendid nymphs 
and goddesses, while the pupils of Cara- 
vaggio painted pictures from the taverns and 
gutters, pictures of thieves and card cheats. 
They were very fond of a kind of spotlight 
effect in their paintings— of a very sharp 
light streaming out of the dark shadows and 
setting off the faces of the common jieople 
in their pictures. 


stinction to the not very Born in r S90, 1 ffrgo 
roung king. C R. Silva Velasquez 

(dyu/go da sel'vii va-las'katli) w-as first put 
to the study of art under the violent master 
Herrera (er-ra'ra), and about a year later 
under the much kindlier teacher, Francisco 
Pacheco (pii-cha/ko). The second master 
was no great painter, but he was a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and the kindest of instructors. 
To his house came all the wits and artists of 
the day in Seville (sfcv'U), and there Ye- 





I t t I \ Ait Urrtt n H» mo 

Here is another story-picture, showing a scene from 
the Bible. This time it is Joseph’s brothers bringing 
back his coat of many colors to their father Jacob; 
they are trying to make him believe that young Joseph, 
his favorite son, has been devoured by wild beasts — 

lasquez eagerlx drank in the inspiration that 
llowed from their words. He won golden 
praise from his master, and married the 
master’s daughter. It has l>een said that 
the hest product of Pat heco was his son-in 
law 

Telling the Truth in Portraits 

Though he was himselt an mutator of the 
“di\ me Raphael,” the good Pacheco had 
the sense not to meddle when his gifted 
pupil insisted on learning in his own wa\ 
from Nature herself. And that imjxirtant 
thing the pupil did with all his might, lie 
w'as never tired of sketching a little peasant 
hoy in every pose and attitude, weeping, 
laughing, or in varous other moods, without 
ever trying to avoid any of the diffi cullies 
involved. In this way Velasquez was learn- 
ing to tell the truth in his portraits. 

The earliest pictures of Velasquez are all 


though really the false brothers have sold him into 
slavery. The picture was painted by Velasquez before 
he began to devote himself to portraits. It shows his 
earlier way of painting, with the sharp lights and 
shadows of the Tenebnsts itfcn'fc-brist). 

of homely scenes. Some of them are by no 
means excellent. The faces may look a 
little as if the\ had been carved in soap, and 
the clothes may be a little stiff and heavy, 
like cla\. 'I he painter is teaching himself, 
but he knows exaeth what he needs to learn 
'lheso earl) pictures show the same sharp 
contrast of light and shade that we see in 
Caraxaggio and Ribera. Perhaps their work 
was known to Velasquez, or |H*rhaps he has 
me re lx found this way of trying to tell the 
stark tiuth 

Velasquez Goes to Court 

Then came his trip to the capital at 
Madrid (ma-drfd'h in the hope of a position 
as court painter. He came armed with 
letters from his father-in-law, but he had no 
success until he finally came to the notice 
of the great Duke Olivdrez. (6'Ie-va'r&th), 
a native of Seville who was the real power 
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This is Velasquez’s famous “Portrait of Don Balthazar the time he painted Don Balthazar, Velasquez had 

Carlos,” painted out of doors, against a real landscape come to his full power and had found his own style 

and with a real horse The lad is so charming that He no longer uses the sharp light effects of his early 

we cannot help being sorry that this popular little days, but makes his outlines softer, and notices and 

prince died before he could grow to manhood. By puts down every delicate shading of light and shadow. 

behind the throne in Spain. Once Velasquez ever} line in an> face exact]} as it was, and 

had made a good portrait of the Duke, he what was he to do with the countenance 

was invited to paint one of the King. that was now before him? r lhc band>- 

When the painter was ushered into the legged young king had a Hat face with the 

august presence of royalty, he might well protruding jaw of the Ilapsburgs and dank 

h vve had a moment of dismay. He had been vellow hair. Of course Velasquez could 

spending all his life learning how to paint paint that well enough, but the trouble was 
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I'l.i.i • l»\ An ilium i{ omf 

This shows the lower part of Velasquez’s great pic- 
ture of “The Maids of Honor.” Here we may see 
little Princess Margarets, looking like a charming doll, 
and ranged about her the maids of honor, the dwarfs, 
the big dog and Velasquez himself, as well as the 

that Jit* could not help painting it, and what 
would happen to him when he had put these 
unlovely featuies on Ins canvas? Did he 
possibly wish for a moment that he had 
studied the grand stvle of Raphael as his 
father in law taught it J 

The Portrait of the King 

Hut Velasquez was no man to give up his 
guns in a crisis, lie w.is so sure ot his way 
in painting that he believed he could use it 
even now. Instead of falling into any sort 
of panic, he simply used his head and re- 
markably clear eyes - and he made a por- 
trait which told the truth and pleased the 
king at the same time. 

Tall and lean and black he painted the 
figure of his king. He made capital of the 
dull black clothes bv setting them against a 
soft gray background which mellowed the 
thin figure and Me Hat face. Without 
flattering the King in the least, he managed 
to give him a good deal of dignity. It is as 


King and Queen reflected in the mirror. Velasquez 
got much of his effect in this picture by his use of 
light and shadow; he studied and set down all the 
tiny variations of color that go with more light or less, 
so that modern painters still study these “values.” 

if Velasque/ had suddenly found himself in 
the creation of this picture. 'I here are cer- 
tain emirs in the picture to be sure, the 
hands are too prominent, the table seems to 
be hanging in the air. and the king does not 
look as if he was quite standing on his feet. 
Hut for the main essentials of truth and 
dignity and harmony, the painter's eves 
have not failed him. The King must have 
been great 1\ pleased with his new painter. 
He declared that from this time no one but 
Velasquez should paint his picture, and for 
the next thirtv-si\ years Velasque’ was 
painter to the king. 

The Penalty of Being Court Painter 

Tt was a great honor, but bv no means a 
pure joy to l>e the painter to the King. Not 
only did Velasquez have to keep on painting 
the flat face of the King, but he had to 
manage the flat faces of all the princesses, 
to say nothing of the deformities of the 
many dwarfs who were kept for the amuse'- 
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I hoto b> V*rn* c Main! 

Zurbar&n was at heart a monk. He spent much of 
his time among the Carthusians, and painted many 
pictures, like this “Miracle of St Hugo,’ 1 to illustrate 

ment o! the court He had to In, on hand 
all the time He went tra\dmg onlv twice 
m those thirty-six >ears Over and over he 
kept seeing the same people and kept paint- 
ing the same things \et the great painter 
always remained serene and genial, and 
kept his full orginality and independence 
during those >ears of stead} growth in his 
art. With onl> these uninteresting people 
to paint, Velasquez kept his clear and watch- 
ful e>es so busy that he grew to be perhaps 
the greatest portrait painter whom the 
world has ever seen 

Making Fresh Portraits of Dull Faces 

The trouble with the Hapsburg family 
was that by this time they had lost most of 
their ancient strength and vigor. The King 
and the Queen and the princesses all looked 
as if the life of the court had killed off any 


legends of the order He was famous for hia handling 
of their white robes, and for the quiet religious faith 
of his pictures, as well as for their naturalism 

spirit tlu v might ever hiu hid Sim loi l 
few exception^, the re lore \clasqu</ hid 
onlv the dullest and the deadest fices to 
cop\ on his canvas Ml the same his pot 
traits are about the lushest and most living 
anv where in the world, for whit the laces 
lacked in life, the painter learntd to give 
them bv his art alone 

Tt was almost whollv his own art, for he 
probablv learned less from others than did 
anv other great painter in histoiv. I or one 
thing, there was ne>t a great deal in Spain to 
teach him Enable to travel for a long time, 
he had few models th.it he might have* 
studied except those in the King’s museums 
He was one of the first men to appreciate 
the art of El Greco, and especially the bril 
liant high lights of that painter. I rom 
Rubens he heard a good deal about the 
splendor of the Venetian painters, when 
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I >i to lij Mm kit 

On this page arc four of Velasquez’s most famous 
portraits. Above »« r Innocent X. It was this 
portrait, in which the figure seems capable of rising 
and walking off, which so delighted the Italians. 



l'hi t<i )■) 

This is another picture of little Don Balthazar Carlos. 
We see him once more against an outdoor back- 
ground, this time with his gun and his dogs. How 
solidly and squarely he stands before us! 



I'll t>> lij Aliiinn 

Velasquez painted himself for us, too. The self- 
ponrait above has the face of a high-bred Spanish 
aristocrat. He neither knew nor painted the intense 
inward struggles of El Greco, but whatever he did 
was sane and dear-eyed, and high-bred and chival- 
rous as well. 


l’tinfo I \ Ami* nun 

This later portrait of King Philip is called “Philip 
IV. Old.” It is said that the reason Velasquez could 
make a fine picture out of such an uninteresting 
sitter is that he treated the King like just so much 
still life, saying, “It is not what one paints, but how.” 
So the portrait has dignity and reality. 
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Rubens came down to Spain on one of his 
missions. Finally he visited Italy, where he 
was puzzled by the work of Michelangelo 
(nu'kfcl-an'je-lo) and where he gained in his 
admiration of the Venetians. But after all, 
these meant fairly little for his own art. He 
learned that art with his own eyes, and 
hardly copied any 
single thing from 
the work oi an- 
other master. In 
his own field of 
portrait painting, 

Velasquez went 
entirely his own 
way. 

Like one other 
master painter of 
the Baroque age, 
the great Rem- 
brandt ( rem '- 
brant), Velasquez 
hardly ever uses 
the swirls and 
curves that were 
so popular in the 
Baroque style, lie 
ha-' very little 
feeling for the 
sweeping composi- 
tion of Rubens If 
Velasquez and 
Rembrandt are 
Baroque, it is only 
in their love of 
light — and how 
differently they 
loved it! 

As Velasquez 
began to come into 
fame the other 
court painters grew jealous enough of the 
outsider with no grand training who had 
suddenly appeared in their midst to be 
placed ahead of them. “This man cannot 
paint anything but heads” was only one of 
the things they found to say about him. 

Velasquez replied with several pictures in 
which he painted a great deal more than 
heads. The best of these pictures is the 
“Surrender of Breda.” Breda (bra-da') 
was a Dutch town which had held out 


bravely against the Spaniards only to be 
forced into final surrender. The capture of 
the town was one of the last Spanish vic- 
tories before the tide turned in favor of the 
Dutch. The picture is still full of the old 
pride and the glory of Spain. On one side 
with tall spears stand the Spanish con- 
querors. They are 
line and courtly 
gentlemen, and 
the best of them 
all is the Marquis 
Spinola (spe-nf/ 
lit), who is laving 
his hand gracious- 
ly on the shoulder 
of the surrender- 
ing Dutch leader, 
Justin of Nassau. 
Yet if the Spaniard 
looks \rry d.ipper 
in his trim armor 
and soft boots be- 
side the clumsy 
garments .md the 
great shots of the 
Dutc h t apiain, the 
figures oi the* 
Dutchmen ha\e 
also lluiir own 
stunk dignity. 
The whole scene is 
a tlmahoiis one, 
just as we should 
expect the* gener- 
ous mind of Velas- 
quez to make it. 
The picture is re- 
markably well bal- 
anced. One should 
note how the vei- 
tical lines are drawn together by the arms ot 
the two commanders. '1 he splendid painting 
of the horses is also to be noted, and the 
marvelous w r uy in which the distance fades 
out into the plains of Holland. At the right 
edge of the picture, just to the right of the 
horse’s neck, we may see the line aristocratic 
head of Velasquez himself. This picture 
shows us the nearest thing to composition 
that Velasquez ever attempted at least, to 
composition as the Italians understood it 





Photo t>> Auiirmoii. Horn* 

This is an example of Murillo’s religious 
brought him such popularity. It is called “T 
the Rosary.” The painting has all the soft sweetness which 
has made critics object that Murillo is “sentimental.” 


paintings, which 
“The Virgin with 





On this page are several of Murillo’s “genre” pictures, 
showing glimpses of everyday life. Above left is 



lMiot.m li.v t III* Irfiiiur, aikI 1 1. u>M tit'ii*! 


Above left we have “The Melon Eaters,” and above 
right “The Young Beggar.” Murillo liked best, you 

Original in all else, Velasquez also had his 
own wav of putting a picture together. 
Another of the great pictures of Velasquez 
* is that of the “Maids of Honor.” The story 
goes that while Velasquez was once painting 
a portrait of the King and Queen, Princess 
Margareta (niar'ga-ra'tiO came into the 
room wdth her attendant ladies, and the 


“An Old Woman with a Boy”; above right are two 
small fruit venders who are “Counting the Money.” 


see, to paint the children of the poor, selling fruit 
in the streets or sleeping in odd corners. 

king, struck by the appearance of the group, 
gave his painter an order at once. "Paint 
that," he said; and Velasquez painted it in 
his own way. For one thing, he took more 
than one half of his canvas for the wall, the 
ceiling and the air. Far down at the bottom 
of the picture he puts the little princess with 
the maids of honor and the attendant 
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dwarfs. Behind on the left stands Velasquez 
himself, with his palette and brush; and on 
his breast you may see the Cross of the 
Capitals, Order of Santiago -painted there, 
it is said, by the King himself as a promise of 
the honor he meant to bestow on his beloved 
artist. Still further behind, the King and 
Queen appear in 
a mirror, . while ’ 

picture a man is 

thing sounds ^Bp 

like a muddle 
and almost any 

would have made 

a muddle of it. 4 vJ 

The reason why ul 

Velasquez has 

made into a j 

fine picture is I 

that he has sim- 
ply done what 

the eye itself does B 4B| 

whei it looks at KT 

a Scene such as I. ^ 

we have just de- Ik 

scribed. For 

what does '..J 

eye do when * 

look at a scene BBBBflBUBBMI 

like this or atanv 

'1*1 olo hj \mlrririn Home 

scene at all ? „ ... „ . 


1*1 olo bj Cnilrrion Home 


therefore painted her very dearly. But if 
you look straight at one of her maids of 
honor, you may find her face and figure a 
little blurred. You never notice until some 
one tells you to look straight at her; she 
looks all right in the picture simply because 
the art of the pointer has kept you from 

looking straight 
at her and made 
« you look at the 
princess. When 
you look at the 
princess, the 
maid of honor 
takes her place at 
the edge* of your 
^ eye and looks e\- 

a c 1 1 v as she 
a- 4 should. It was 

||w^ the of Ve- 

lasquez to paint 
^Br 41B any gi\en thing 

^B^B accoidmg to 

yW^B / attention he 

f \ jf ■Bi yfe meant you to 

Ifc %jkflBB||^E gi\e thing, 

jghiw^ method 

which 1 ms lase i 
nated model n 
painters* because 
. it is the method 
of Nature herself. 

K In using this 
* method Velas- 
ciuez found his 


. r So much did Murillo like to paint children that he did it in sev- . . 

Your eves sees eral of hia religious pictures, too. Here he has painted a little own style in coni- 

very clearly any bo * with * u ? b “£ h * 8 «i, v ® n * be . P ic i^ r ® • religious meaning position. 

J J J by calling it “The Divine Shepherd.” 1 ti . 

one thing at But of course 


which it is looking directly, but it is more 
dimly aware of all the other things around 
that object. If you are looking hard at a 
certain spot on a rug, you will also see a 
chair a few feet away, but only rather 
dimly. If you are looking'at the chair, you 
may be conscious in the same dim way of a 
spot on the rug; but if you want to see 
whether the spot is ink or a pie plate, you 
must turn your eye to the spot itself. 

Now Velasquez painted a scene just as 
your eye sees it. He wanted you to look at 
the little princess in the picture and he 


' But of course 

Velasquez is at his greatest in portraits. 
There are a great many of these and they 
are by far the best picture gallery \vc have 
of old Spain. We can hardly suppose that 
our painter managed to fall in love with all 
of the people he was painting, but we can- 
not explain his w'ork unless we believe that 
in addition to all his art he had the fullest 
sympathy wdth those people. How could he 
have possibly seen so far into souls if his 
eyes had not been sympathetic as he looked 
at them? 

It is not easy to pick out for sj>ccial men- 
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tion just a few of the great portraits 
Velasquez. The portrait of Don Balthazar 
Carlos on his barrel-shaped pony is a very 
familiar one. Il seems to be the iirst por- 
trait in history that 


was painted in an 
outdoor light. One 
should note what a 
sharp shadow the 
sun casts from the 
Prince’s hat, and 
how its light 
sparkles on the dis- 
tant hills. Then 
there is the por- 
trait of the Prin- 
cess Margaret a, 
dark of eye and 
pale of hair in a 
dress of silver while 
with black trim- 
mings. The only 
color she is wearing 
is in her pink bows. 
Not often did Ve- 
lasquez have a 
chance to paint 
bright colors, ami 
his canvases aie 
always cooler and 
more sihery than 
those of the Vene- 
tians. Vet his color 
glows and shim- 
mers and dances 
in such a way as 
to gi\ e his pictures 
an extraordinary 
liveliness even 
when the people he 
is painting are alto- 
gether stolid. You 
may see this in his 
painting of the 




& 


Wj 


to II) \l»l« tuotl, Hillin' 


in paint, and when he started on his portrait 
he went straight ahead with his colors. But 
his sure hand never plastered the paint 
thickly on his canvas. He put it on thinly 

and lightly, and at 
" "'P.WJWUWi# On* very end 
touched in the 
" bright lights which 

F * gi\e life to the 

I picture. 

f His pictures 

, have the uncanny 

^ r effect of seeming t < > 

jH^^B be our Outi. 1 hey 

- ^^^A haxe the intimacy 

‘ ‘ B sions. We ^e< * m to 

^"B be seeing for our- 

■ JT looking at a pic- 

to 

m with 

piercing e\e 
than ordinary 
ii in 

nr/ this wax we are 

j|BBT ~ allowed to dure in 

■ the genius the 

' * paintei. and It i- a 

IT jAbAr thrilling partner- 

rv ship, with the 

r /* i wonderful 

Velasquez our 


look at such a por- 
trait as that of 
Pope Innocent and 
exclaim with the 
Italians who first 
saw it: “ 1 he pic- 
ture is made up 
of next to nothing 
and x et there is the 
man’s very sell'” 
When Velasquez 


nvi v «cee this in hi* MuriUo is especially well known for his visions of the Madonna, j . t .i i r . 5 { ^ c 
max Sic mis in Ills such as the one sho * n here They illus trate a passage in the anu 1 1,11 u \ s V 

painting of the Book of Revelation; the words were interpreted as having ref- mail s very sell ' 
ii* . f r> erence to the Virgin Mary. “And there appeared a great won- wu*.,. 

Idiot of Cona, one ^ er in Heaven,” the passage runs, “a woman clothed with the >>htn \ da que/ 
of the court fools, sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown died in 10O0 he left 
ri „ r of twelve stars.” , , , 

I he empty face of a dexoted son-m- 


the idiot is painted so softly and gently that 
it almost grows beautiful before your eyes. 

For these portraits Velasquez, did not 
make drawings as most other painters of the 
time would have done. He made his sketches 


BIHIDi i.J 

a dexoted son-in- 
law named Mazo (iru'lhob who followed 
so closely in his footsteps that il is often 
a little hard to tell his copies and his im- 
itations from the true work of Velasquez. 
Mazo had a love of landscape, too, but 
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he is mainly interesting fur his portraits. 
He could do little more, however, than copy 
his great master, and there is hardly any- 
thing new in Spanish painting until after 
the turn of another century. 

The Glory Fades in Spanish Painting 

The glory of Spanish painting in the 
seventeenth century and the glory of the 
Ilapsburgs end together. Another painter 
following Velasquez, in Madrid has shown 
us the end of the family. lie paints the 
queen mother, Mariana, as a hard and bitter 
old woman and he shows us King Charles 
II with a vacant, hanging face which tells us 
that this is quite the end. There will be no 
more of this blood in the veins of the kings 
of Spain. 

While the school of Madrid was flourishing 
as we have seen, there was another Spanish 
city which was also a home of art and 
artists. This was Seville, where Velasquez 
himself had been born and studied under 
Pacheco. In the days when Velasquez was 
painting for the King, a farmer’s boy named 
Francisco Zurbaran '1508 1602) was mak- 
ing his way at home. He was a peasant 
paint* r pure and simple, lie loved to paint 
the plain people, and if they are a little stilT in 
his pictures and do not have very fine man- 
ners, the humble folk yet show a very honest 
dignity. Zurbaran ( thobr'ba-ran') largely 
followed the style of Caravaggio. He was 
at his best in the painting of white garments, 
and he gave us many pictures of Carthusian 
(kiir-thu'zhan) monks in their straight white 
frocks. When the King called him to the 
court to paint fine ladies, Zurbaran was not 
very much at home. His ladies looked like 
peasants in elegant clothes. His strong, 
simple painting is at its best with sturdy 
peasant faces. 

A Painter of Ragamuffins 

A far more popular painter from Seville 
was Bartolome Fsteban Murillo (bar-to'lo- 
ma' £s'ta-ban moo-rel'yo). Murillo (1617- 
1682) was also humbly bom, but was a city 
boy and not a farmer. He began his study 
of art with his uncle, but after his father and 
mother died and his uncle moved away, the 


poor boy was left to shift for himself. He 
managed to make a little money painting 
odds and ends, and got together enough 
pennies to take him all the wav on foot to 
Madrid, where he presented himself to the 
great Velasquez. Then he studied and 
copied in the royal galleries, and learned his 
art with an amazing speed. After three 
years he went back home to Seville. 

The first paintings L\ Murillo are of the 
street urchins with whom he must have 
played when he was a boy. He has painted 
these little rascals with great gusto, and we 
probably have no better pictures of street 
gamins than those from his brush. The 
gamins are ver\ naughty, very appealing, 
and very real. In his homelier earlv style 
Murillo could cert a ini \ be real enough; for 
instance, there is a dog in one of his pictures 
that has been known to make a real dog 
show his teeth and snarl. Most people like* 
this painter’s pictures of ragamuffins e\en 
better than his pictures of grainier subjects. 

When Murillo Became Famous 

On his return to Seville, Murillo found 
that the monks of the* Con\«*nt of St. 1 * ram is 
wanted a cloister painted, but did not h.i\e 
money enough to pay a famous artist lor 
the work. Murillo was by no means famous 
when he started in that cloister, but after 
three years’ work there he a as known as the 
1 rest painter in Sexille. He could paint 
exactly the kind of picture that people would 
love best and could do it with an ease that 
is all but disgraceful. Success came to him 
very rapidly and very easily. His Madonnas 
and his Immaculate Conceptions and his 
other scenes from the Christian story gained 
him the very highest popularity. He found 
he was getting rich without half trying, so 
what was the use of any very hard work or 
hard study? He would just go on turning 
out his dewy-eyed madonnas as fast as the 
people would take them— and the people 
took them just as fast as he could turn them 
out- but he never could do anything quite 
so good in art as the little street urchins of 
his earlier days; though once in a while one 
of these may peep into one of his great reli- 
gious pictures in the guise of an angel. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 20 


THE PAINTER OF THE SOUL OF MAN 

Sate: For basic information For statistical anti current facts, 

not found on this page , consult consult the Richards Year Book 
tin general Index , IV. 15. Index . 

Interesting Facts Explained 


How the sturdy Hutch broke 
away from the Spanish crown, 
and learned to live and paint 
as they chose, 11 261 
Why the good Dutch burghers of- 
ten like their “little masters” 
better than their great ones, 

11 ?() 2 

Why Fran*- Hals, a jolly roisterer, 

T bit: to be a mere pho- 
tographer, 11 2O4 
How Vermeer, a master who died 
in po\ert_\ , painted our lo\eliest 
picture of a town. 1 1 26S 

Picture 

What did Frans Hals lo\e most 
to put into his portraits'-* 11 - 
2 () * 

Why are Vermeers paint ini's of 
simple people at their daily 

Related 

Holland is a land of canals and 
dikes, 6 .*52-54 

Holland s native peacefulness was 
constantly interrupted by in- 
vasions, 6 552-55 
The Dutch were early explorers 
of America, 13 47O 
When the Hapsburgs ruled both 
Spain and Holland, 6-325 

Summary 

The Dutch painters, us repre- 
sented by such masters as Hals 
and Rembrandt, gave to the world 


flow Van Ruysdael did his fa- 
mous "Mill.” a subject more 
poetic and melancholy than 
real, 11 270 

Why Rembrandt, “the painter of 
the human soul,” defied his 
patrons and all rules, n 271 
Why Rembrandt's painting is “lit 
from within ' and reaches out 
beyond ordinary experience, 
11 2,7 

How he died a forgotten man. but 
Holland's greatest painter. 11 
-77 

Hunt 

ta^ks so touching? n 2 6 q 
H ow did Rembrandt ,gi\e action 
to his famous “Night Watch”? 
11 2 75 


Material 

The Catholic church could not 
quite extend it 4 - rule from Spain 
to Holland. 6 327-34 
Holland establishes her independ- 
ence. 6 iqS 

The Dutch struggled with Spain 
and were the rivals of the Eng- 
lish for control of the sea. io~ 
1OQ-70 

Statement 

a school of art that is as admir- 
able in its aims as any that ever 
existed. 
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Photo Iv Muwuui of Fine K ti II mIou 

“The Jealous Husband/’ by Nicholas Maes (1632- 
1693). Maes, a pupil of Rembrandt, was yet another 
of the painters of “genre/* or everyday scenes, who 
set down the record of seventeenth century Holland 


I h I v tl 1 Nitifill till t v 

“The Duet/* by Gabriel Metsu (1630 1667 . This 
artist is famous for his charming scenes, such as 
this, from the comfortable, pleasant life of the culti- 
vated middle-class Hollanders of his day. 






Photo by Metropolitan MuMium of Art 


The Musician/’ by Bartholomeus van der Heist 
(1613-X670). Most of van der Heist’s best-known 
pictures are portraits, either of single people or of 
groups. 


Photo I y Ainutrr lain \1unnnrn 


“Old Woman in Meditation,” by Gabriel Metsu. 
This fine study of an old lady shows that Metsu 
studied Rembrandt before turning to his own later 
style. 
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In their long wars with Spain the Dutch had learned 
to be brave and victorious soldiers; yet they never 
called for historical paintings to celebrate the heroic 
story of the winning of their independence. The 
nearest they came to celebrating it in painting was 
in many pictures like this one ■ which show a group 
of soldiers. Our picture is of “Captain Read’s Com- 


pany,” nicknamed “the lean company”; it was painted 
by Frans Hals in 1637. No one could make these 
paintings, which are like group photographs, more 
vigorous and lifelike than could Hals. This particular 
picture was finished by another artist, but the figures 
at the left are Hals’s own. The swaggering standard 
bearer at the extreme left is in Hals’s best style. 


The PAINTER of the SOUL of MAN 

Among All the Artists, Who Can Make a Face Express a Mind 
and a Heart So Well as Rembrandt ? 


X THIS story wo arc going to meet 
one of the master artists of all time - 
an artist who came as near as any- 
one has ever come to painting the soul of 
man. It will he the famous Remhramll 
(rem 'brant), chief member of the Dutch 
school of painting. 

In other stories we have seen the great 
Rubens (roo'benz) at work in Handers and 
the greater Velasquez (va las'hath) busy 
with his brush in Spain; and we have met 
many other artists who were making beauti- 
ful things in the same seventeenth century 
in which these masters flourished. Each of 
these men belongs distinctly to his own land, 
though since each one was a genius their 
work has made a great apjx*al to all man- 
kind. A portrait by Rubens will have the 
robust strength of Flanders, with a sweep 
of bright color and vigorous, flowing strokes 
of the brush. A portrait by Velasquez will 
show the fine aristocratic air of Spain, with 


the melting tone and the cool airiness of its 
painter. A portrait by Rembrandt will 
show a round Dutch face transformed by 
strange, soft light into a countenance full of 
mystery; it will not l>e quite of llesh and 
blood, and yet it will Ik more real and human 
than any other painted lace. 

Hut before we come to Rembrandt we 
ought to say something about the remark- 
able Dutch school of which he was the chief 
glory. 

When little Holland shook herself free 
from the Spanish rulers who had been op- 
pressing her, she was about as different a 
land from Spain as any European country 
could well be, and every difference left its 
mark upon her art. Spain is a land of wild 
mountains, Holland a flat country of gardens 
and pastures. Spain was a land of aris- 
tocrats, Holland one of worthy merchants. 
The Spanish were violently Catholic, the 
Dutch stubbornly Protestant. That is why 

JOT 
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they fought each other so long and so 
fiercely, till Holland finally won her freedom. 
And while the Dutch were fighting so hard 
for their country they learned to have a 
devoted love for the country they heroically 
won. It shows in their art. The Dutch 
loved their home, they loved homelike folk; 


What the good Dutch burghers (bdr'ger) 
— the free citizens of the towns — would have 
really loved, if only they could have had 
them, would have been photographs. But 
there were no cameras in the world as yet, 
and the artists had to do the camera’s work 
as best they could, to make the most faithful 


and they wanted 
their artists to 
paint the home- 
la n d and its 
people. 

In breaking 
away from the 
Spanish king and 
the Catholic 
church, Holland 
was also breaking 
away from a great 
deal of fine art. 
All through the 
centuries, art had 
been busy for the 
courts and for the 
church. But now 
the 1 )utch wanted 
no kingly pomp 
in th-ir pictures, 
and they felt that 
images of saints 
and angels in their 
churches would be 
no better than 



pictures they 
could manage of 
their sitters. 
Down in Spain the 
courtly Velasquez 
could put in some 
mere splash of 
paint for a white 
ruff, but in Hol- 
land each man 
wanted his enor- 
mous ruff painted 
in full detail, just 
as it stood so 
stitlly around his 
worth} neck. 
That is why \<>u 
see so many si iff 
white ruffs in the 
old Dutc h por- 
traits. 

Now all this 
does not, sound 
like a \ery inspir- 
ing program for 
the artists. There 


Frans Hals painted this lifelike picture, called “A Nurse and 
Child.” When we look at a work like this one we can under- 
stand why people say that Dutch art was above all a matter of 
making portraits. For though this woman and child are name- 
less, they are more alive than most named portraits. The 
Dutch just looked around them and put down what they saw, 
making a fine portrait of their country — people and life and 
landscape together. Hals usually painted the people by ones 
or twos or threes, though sometimes in larger gtoups. In this 
picture we can see how kind and human he could make a 
woman’s face, how strong and capable he could make her 
hands. Even the baby looks real, in spite of its absurd fash- 
ionable clothes. 


idols. So they *«*» 

gave up all that, ,, Ha ™ painted i th i. s Ufeli 
° , . J Child.” When we look at a i 

and art had to find stand why people say that Du 

Other subjects “*king portraits. For though 
i t buijjecis j eS8j Me more a || ve u, 

than princes and Dutch just looked around the 
ca : nfc making a fine portrait of the 

bdlIUS * landscape together. Hals usi 

But art found or h^os or threes, though son 
i . r *i picture we can see how kin< 
plenty of other woman’s face, how strong a 

subjects. There hands - Even & e btb J looks 
. . ionabl< 

were many rich 

folk in Holland, wealthy from the thriving 
trade they did, and the artists had to paint 
pictures which these folk would buy. What 
would they buy so readily as pictures of 
themselves? And what would they buy next 
if not pictures of their homes, their country- 
side, their cov^s and their sheep? These 
were the subjects to which the Dutch painters 
had the good sense to turn. 


K no great joy in 
picture caUed “A Nurse and U . ing a camera, 
k like this one we can under- b 

art was above all a matter of The Dutch 
is woman and child are name- i n i or c w .. r c 
most named portraits. The I Kllnlers u <- r c 
and put down what they saw, wonderfully skill- 
country — people and life and f , . .1 n- . 

iy painted the people by ones in the effort, 

mes in larger gtoups. In this Yet the created 
ind human he could make a r . 0 . . 

capable he could make her of them could not 

lothes 8pite ° f itS abSUfd ,Mh " hd P dreaming of 

being something 
better than cameras, and they w'ere always 
breaking the shackles that their patrons 
wanted to fasten upon them. But the good 
Dutch burghers did not like the dreamers 
very much; in general, they liked their “little 
masters” better - those little masters who 
would keep on turning out patient and pain- 
fully accurate photographs. 

One of the men who was too Dig to be a 
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Here is a page of merry pictures, all but one by Frans This “Musician,” by Judith Leyster « 1600? 1660 •, is 

Hals. Above is “Yonker Ramp and His Sweetheart.” so much l»ke Hals that it used to be thought his. 






Hals painted this “Laughing Fisherboy.” He liked 
laughing children and men making merry. 






In this famous picture, “The Laughing Cavalier,” 
by Hals, the laugh is really a gay, ironic smile. 
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photographer was Frans Hals (1580-1666), 
the first great portrait painter of Holland. 
Frans Hals (frans hals) was a jolly, roister- 
ing sort of fellotf who was a little more at 
home in a tavern than in a palace. He got 
along too well in low company, and it must 
be said that he did rather better pictures of 
his tavern cronies 
than he did of 
ladies and gentle- 
men. 

He painted with 
great vigor and 
gusto. Look at 
one of his groups 
of soldiers who 
won the war for 
Holland, and you 
can hardly believe 
they are the same 
men whom Velas- 
quez painted sur- 
rendering at 
Breda. They are 
not surrendering 
now, they arc vic- 
torious; and Hals 
gives t‘iem an ex- 
traordinary vigor, 
without much of 
the fine polish that 
the Spanish 
master might have 
shown. 

When a group 
of Dutchmen like 
this ordered a picture, they simply wanted a 
group photograph. Lach man in the pic- 
ture paid for his own portrait. I he ones in 
front paid most, those in the rear gave less; 
but every man wanted a faithful likeness, and 
cared little or nothing about the effect of 
the whole picture so long as hia own face 
looked right in it. Now a dozen accurate 
nhotographs do not make a painting, any 
more than a dozen characters will make a 
play or a novel if every one of them is trying 
to be the hero. So Frans Hals grew more 
and more impatient of painting groups of 
photographs, however well he could do them. 

From the first his work was individual. 
As you look at his picture of a Dutch nurse 


with a baby, you will sec the child in a stiff 
dress rather like those of the Spanish chil- 
dren, but for all that you will never imagine 
that this child would be much bothered 
about court etiquette. The little round face 
is very jolly and healthy, the eyes are bright 
and twinkling, and the mouth is just on the 

point of rippling 
into a smile. 

'1 he older he 
giew, the more 
Hals ] tainted as 
he liked, and the 
less as the good 
burghers desired. 
So he lost their 
favor, and with it 
his own income. 
He grew \rr\ poor 
indeed. With no 
more nionev for 
the colors of sudi 
red braid and ght- 
tciing gold as we 
see in the babv \ 
dress, hr had to 
paint almost m 
tirelv in blac k and 
white, with a bit 
oi brown. Xhrfine 
people would not 
sit for him, and he 
made pictures of 
old hags instead, 
splashing on his 
paint with defiant 
vigor, but putting down what he saw. 

1 he more he splashed, the less the burghers 
liked him. They w r ere proud of their fine 
clothes and furnishings, and they wanted 
these things in their pictures. When Hals 
slapped in a ruff with a few strokes of white 
instead of painting it with infinite detail, as 
in the picture of the nurse and child, the 
burghers went away grumbling. What were 
they paying forr* 

The Roistering Art of Frans Hals 

But what real, w'hat sudden pictures these 
later ones of Frans Hals are! Better than 
any other painter he has the trick of catching 
his sitter jus* in the middle of a laugh, just 



l’noUi l.> Aliuan 

Could anything be jollier than this picture of “The Smoker” 
by Adrian Brouwer? Like Hals, the “little masters” loved to 
paint their countrymen in many moods, from white-lipped pam 
to boisterous mirth. 
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Divid Teniers t?-nyi , who pointed this picture of born in Antwerp <1610 , but his work belongs in the 

“An Old Lady Peeling a Pear,** was really a Fleming, Dutch school, as we might guess from this picture 



I li t w It) II linn I M me n nil I fix Null i tl \ «lli \ 

There was nothing Paul Potter ( 1625 1654 liked better Indeed he painted cattle so understanding^ that he 

than to paint a “cattle piece” like this “Young Bull ” has been called a portraitist of animals. 
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Do you blame the good Dutch burghers for delighting of the “little masters" had a surer touch than John 
in pictures like this? Surely such a jolly “Christmas Steen, who painted the picture above, and none a more 
Celebration," with its brimming life and vigorous infectious humor. He painted many pictures, but must 
drawing, would be amusing on anybody’s wall! None have had to sell them cheaply, as he was very poor. 

in the instant when he is on the point of an instant of emotion last on canvas )<>i 
action or at a peak of passing emotion. Any centuries. 

time you come upon a picture in a gallery While this painter was going on in his own 

that looks as if the man in it is right on the fashion, the Dutch had a great number of 

point of bursting into action, you may be “little masters’’ whom they usually liked 
pretty sure that Frans Hals painter! it. He better. They faithfully painted the burghers 
is the best painter of a single moment in a and their homes, their towns and their 

man’s life, especially a mistering moment, countryside. Hut though these artists were 

popular they were so numerous that they 
The Little Masters of the Dutch rarely made enough money to keep them 

Now that may not be the highest kind of alive, 
art. No great Greek artist would have. There were painters for all classes of peo- 
dreamed of catching a man in a single in- pic. Adrian Brouwer ( broil' wf-r) painted 
stant of outrageous laughter, and of sending peasant folk and tavern scenes. Sometimes 
a picture of him down through the centuries the coarse, homely faces of his people are all 
in that one restless moment. The Greek screwed up in pain because the village 
artist would have wanted him at rest, in surgeon is performing an operation on them, 
serene repose. But such was not the way 'There is a good deal of that in the painting 
of Frans Hals. He was a master at making of the time. John Steen fstan) had to 
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Above are two pictures by Peter de Hooch; they sho* nated by Rembrandt’s use of light, and his best 

the courtyards of Dutch houses. De Hooch was fasci- pictures have been called “poems of light.” 


U 
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The picture above is “The Letter,” by Terburg. This 
painter is known for a certain aristocratic distinction 
in both drawing and spirit. 

keep a tavern himself to eke out \\h;it he 
could make as a painter. He liked to do 
pictures of middle-class folk in their family 
revels. 

Then there were the painters of line rooms 
in line houses, all spick-and-span. Thus 
(ierard Terburg (ttfr'bdorK) gives us a pic- 
ture of a ladv playing on a cello while an- 


Here is one of Peter de Hooch’s clean, bright rooms. 
It is called merely “Interior of a Dutch House,” but 
it is full of individuality and charm. 

other accompanies her on the harpsichord. 
The lady wears a jacket of the softest rose 
and a shimmering gray satin skirt. The 
room is full of soft light. We can hardly 
look at a picture like this without having 
our hands tingle as if our lingers were strok- 
ing the wonderfully soft drajxries. 

Until about a century ago Terburg shared 
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Most paintings by Vermeer are portrait-studies of 
people, but m this “View of Delft” he has given us a 
beautiful “portrait” of a town It is hard to see how 
lovely the picture is when we have to imagine the 
golden light and blue sky and reddish houses, but 
even in black and white we can see how the towers 


pierce the sky and the shadowy reflections lose them 
selves in the water It is as exact as a photograph 
yet somehow poetic too, as any good portrait must be 
A few years ago, at a great exhibition of Flemish and 
Dutch paintings at Burlington House, in London, this 
picture attracted more attention than any other 


the fime for this kind of printing with an- 
oth« Dutch painter, named Peter dc Hooch 
(dc hok) I hen cimi a 1 reach inquire r full 
enthuMism lor an unknown punter 
mmed John \an der Mecr (\ in' dci nur') 
or simph \trmeer ^ho h id 

worked at Delit and who h id dad m po\ 
ert\, leaving nothing but twmtv si\ pic 
tuns to pa> his debts lie sums to hiu 
bten just one mort punter in his d i\ md 
to ha\e bten promptlv forgotten lfttr his 
de ith But the I n nthm m hunted out the 
pictures of the man anti thev win soon 
seen to be the raiest md most prtcious work 
of all the little misti rs I hi n ire onlv 
thirt \ stvtnof the pntuns in ill, 1 ut thisc 
an thirt \ sc \en jtv els \uw tint their 
true chancter is kno\n, tin pit tuns h m i 
fabulous \alue If his poor widow hid < nlv 
had the price that half a do/en of his punt 
ings would bring now, she could ha\e lived 
like a princess 

Tor instance, the “Head of a Young 
Girl 9 was sold in its own day for onlv a few 
dollars, though it would now bring at least 
a hundred thousand It is painted in \er 


mur s fler mar') f norite blue md vtllow 
a blue full oj i<tlu Lions mil i vtllow tint 
glows while tin light milts gndu illv int 
w irm sh idow tint looks uiv s mplt mil is 
uiv h ird to m m ige 1 hi out lints in \ ii 
iiKir irt nt vi i lu//v or he sit mt 1 ut thong) 
ltiutilullv tit ir tin v in nivirlnrd 1 lu 
punt mgs m evjui ill jutu*- I tliur kind 

How the Hollanders Painted Landscape 

1 his p unit r ofti n pi u t l li is hgurt s 1 \ i 
window through which the solt l)utch sun 
light could shmt m on then lirihtuls md 
rt fleet agunsl the will I lu itoms an lull 
of di n m ss \ tinner must lnve loved his 
own t itv of I)t lit h i lu ]> imkd of lu i w Int 
is ]»ossil Iv the lovdusi ]>uture of a town in 
11 tlu world l hi Gothic towns and 
pinnules are outlined ig unsl a sk) full ol 
clouds but golden with the hte afternoon 
sun 1 he n flections on the w ittr and the 
little figures on the bink art marvelouslv 
painted, and the picture is as beautiful as 
light itself 

I or a long time the painters in the Low 
( ountncs what is now Holland and Bel 
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On this page are prints of four of the small precious 
pictures b> Vermeer The one above is called “A 
Maidservant Pouring out Milk," or sometimes just 
“The Milk Woman " It is a very characteristic pic- 
ture Vermeer lik-J Ij jMi^t a table with a woman 
at it, and lirht streaming from a window at the left 


[ 
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“The Lace Maker," shown above, was a favorite of 
art 'overs visiting the Louvre even before Vermeer 
was “discovered ” Art students like to study the 
exquisite handling of light and shade, the cool colors, 
and the surprisingly modern technic Everybody, 
whether artist or not, enjoys the beautiful effect that 
Vermeer has here achieved 



1 I t I i * » i M 

Very famous also is this “Head of a Young Girl," 
now at The Hague We must imagine the coloring 
the turban is in Vermeer's own lovely cool shade of 
blue, the scarf m blue and in the vellow Vermeer 
also made his own But e\en in our print we can see 
something of the marvelous plav of light and shadow 



This picture also is gi\en vanous names, such as 
“Lady and Gentleman at a Spinet," or “The Music 
Lesson " Some artists say it is the most beauti> 
fully designed of all Vermeer's pictures, every line 
comes in just the nght place to make a beautiful 
pattern The rug and pitcher appear m many of 
Vermeer's paintings 
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This picture of “The Mill*’ is one of the most famous 
landscapes by Jacob van Ruysdael It is very Dutch, 
with its lowland and quiet water and the swinging 
arms of its windmill Yet Ruysdael cared less than 
most Dutch landscapists about making an exact copy 

gium and Luxemburg hid been doing 
limlscapes I he \ an I veks ( \ m ik ) had 
done it m their earh da\ and Pete r lircught l 
(bru'Kcl) after them in t he m\t antur\ 
the Hemish Rubens was painting his be 
loved chateau of Stun and the Dutch 
masters were making pie tun s of their eamls 
and houses, their countrvside with its m in\ 
i attic 

One of the best lmdscape painters was 
Jacob van Ruwiaei Df>25 ioS->) Vmong 
RuysdaePs (rois'dal) manv pictures there is 
a famous one called I h( Mill 1 he 
building stands up solcmnlv igainst a skv 
that is cloudv but still gold* n with sunshine , 
and the whole picture has a melancholy 
dignity that is verv impressive 

A Long, Long Road on Canvas 

Another famous landscape is the avenue 
of trees painted bv Meindert Hobbema 
(16^-1700) It is a triumph m perspective 
The picture shows a road running back 


of a particular spot Some of his landscapes have a 
look of Norway or Germany All of them have a touch 
of dreaminess and melancholy poetry This is partly 
because he used soft colors, and as we might *uess 
from this picture, because he studied clouds with care 

thiough two lovs ot tries loi 1 long ling 
distinct It is a vuv hard thing lui in 
artist to in ikt a road on canvas look is il 
lt'actudlv ran back into deep distmu bui 
Hobbema (hol/e null has made \ou iu 1 is 
il vou could walk lor miles down his long 
avenut 1 he picture m untains 1 (pint 
seremtv is it draws vour eve 1 ir back into 

its dt pths 

What Landscape Painting Owes to the Dutch 

Vt this sum tinn the I rtnehman C lam It 
I orram (klod lo'raN') was painting his 
dreams of landscape down m Italv. I he 
I)uteh were no dreamers like Claude Their 
feet were planted lirmly on Dutch soil, and 
their eves were fasttned on the home scene 
right around them I h< y made poetry out 
of the most familiar things The) also 
studied the minute details of landscape, and 
found out how one tree differed from all 
other Ire's, even one leaf from another 
What thev could not quitt manage to paint 
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was the shimmer of the sunshine on the of the Bible. Iiis parents wanted to make a 
leaves. It took the painters of ihe nine- preacher of him, and so they sent him to the 
teenth century to do that. But in the university. But Rembrandt was no great 
meanwhile landscape painting owes a great scholar. He never learned very much Latin, 
debt to the clear-cved I )utch masters of and at the end of a vear he came home with 


three centuries 
ago. 

And now we 
come at last to the 
famous Rem- 
brandt van Ryn 
(van rin'), greatest 
of all 1 Hitch art- 
iste. In painting 
and in etching 
Rembrandt is mj- 
preme in Dutch 
art. His groups, 
his portraits and 
his landscapes all 
make the works of 
the painters before 
him look pale in 
comparison. 

Yet if Vermeer 
and Hals and 
Ruwlael all died 
bankrupt, what 
chain e would their ito li\ Mm i 
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an armful of 
sketches but very 
little learning. 

It was clear that 
the boy had to lie 
an artist. No 
doubt the family 
were sad enough 
about it, for an 
artist had a hard 
time making a liv- 
ing in the Holland 
of that day, and 
certainly was held 
in no high honor. 
In a short time 
Rembrandt was 
startling every- 
body with his skill. 
The dull pupil 
from the univer- 
sity wasproving to 
be a prodigy when 
a brudi was in his 


be for a miller s Rembrandt painted this picture of himself about 1634, the hand. 

mined Rem- year he married; it was just as he was coming into the period Rembrandt 

soil named luni- of his greatcst prosperity. Notice the handsome face, the ™ 1X1 moranot 

brundl if he defied thick, curling hair under the big black cap, and the heavy was sent to Am- 

all tin* rules and all gold chain. stop lam, there to 

hiN patrons even more than they had ever study under a master named Last man. 

done? For true art was verx much out of 'This Last man was a great copyist of the 

toiuh with real life at thb time in Holland. Italian painters, but Rembrandt knew in 

'There were no great enlightened patrons his heart already that he would never 

such as had been seen in Hunch and state copy any other man. In his six months 

in many other lands. 'The artist had to bow under La-dman he learned only one thing - 

to the petty tastes of pettx people, or else tin* spotlight trick in painting as it was 

he could go and starxe. 'The great Rem- practiced by the Italian school of Cara- 


brandt had his period of prosperity, and then vaggio ika'ra-xad'jo 


copy any other man. In his six months 
under Last man lie learned only one thing - 
the spotlight trick in painting as it was 
practiced by the Italian school of Cara- 


hc* came fairly near starving. 

The Early Years of a Master Painter 

Rembrandt was born at Leyden (ll'den) 
in the year i(>o<». His father was a prosperous 


Then Rembrandt went back home. We 
can only say that from the first he must have 
had a feeling about painting that was born 
in his own soul, for certainly no one else in 
Holland had that feeling. To him a picture 


miller, his mother a baker’s daughter. As must be anything but a photograph. It 
a boy the future painter wandered up and must say things that the heart sees better 
down the canals or played around his than the eyes. The young painter’s head 
father’s mills; in the evening he listened to was full of wonder about all that lay behind 
the stories that his mother read to him out the faces of the people around him — about 




ITiis is the “Anatomy Lesson,” with which Rembrandt 
burst into fame shortly after he came to Amsterdam. 
It is one of his “group photograph” pictures, showing 
the famous Dr. Tulp and seven student doctors dis- 
secti . a body. It is a powerful and striking picture, 

the mystery that lies deep in the heart and 
soul of man, and about how to put that 
mystery into pictures. 

Where Rembrandt Sought Inspiration 

IILs mother had told him he could find the 
answer to the mystery in the Rible, and like 
many a great painter before him Rembrandt 
sought much of his inspiration in its stories. 
Vet as a Dutchman he was cut off from a 
long tradition in sacred art. fie therefore 
painted his Uible stories in the terms of 
what his eyes saw every day. He put a 
turban on his father and painted him as 
Pontius Pilate, or he dressed up his sister in 
silks and took her for his model of the 
Virgin Mary. 

He painted portraits too at this time. 
Over and over he painted his own face, at 
first because he always had himself to study, 
and later because he could often afford no 
other model. He painted his mother, with 
her seamed Dutch face so full of repose and 


showing the young painter’s genius, yet it is somehow 
less admirable than his later masterpieces. For it is 
rather harsh and theatrical in both subject and treat- 
ment- “a striking horror,” one critic calls it, “which 
the world somehow* has always found enjoyable.” 

dignity. And the molt* hr painted Uu* more 
he wondered about how to paint that mys- 
tery that lay behind e\ci\ lace. 

When he was about twenty live years old, 
he made a picture of the “Presentation in 
the Temple. M Now many an at list before 
him had painted the same subject, and many 
an artist had employed the spotlight de- 
vice of which we ha\e already spoken. Rut 
Rembrandt combined the subject and the 
dc\ire into something new. 

A Picture Full of Awe and Mystery 

In a church that is infinitely dim and tall, 
the old and majestic Simeon stretches out 
his hand to blew* the kneeling Virgin and her 
Child. A light that knows no human source 
but radiates only from the child illuminates 
the group with its glow. It is a marvelous 
light that reaches out into the surrounding 
shadows so that even they seem also to 
glow with warmth. 

This was a strange picture to appear in 
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l he dull Holland of that day. Probably 1 he* 
good burghers could not make much of the 
work. Jt is full of awe and mystery and 
wonder about all the things in life that we 
try so hard to understand. With Rem- 
brandt the Baroque (ba-rok) use of light — 
a thing we have talked about on other pages 

illumines a new 
and mysterious 
land. 

But this w r as not 
the sort of picture 
that brought Rem- 
brandt into his 
Mily period of 
great success. It 
was the painter’s 
marvelous skill in 
picturing facts 
whi< h did that for 
him- in such a 
painting, for in- 
stance, as his well- 
known “Anatomy 
Lesson.” One of 
his earliest < oin- 
missions in Am- 
sterdam, this pit- 
t u r e ha d a n 
unusual success. 

Rembrandt soon 
became a fashion- 
able portrait 
painter, and man- 
aged to. secure high 
p r i c e s f o r h i s 
works. 

I hen one day 
his dealer brought 
a young cousin into Rembrandt’s studio. 
Her name w r as Saskia. She was a wealthy 
young heiress with a sweet face and gentle 
ways. Before long Rembrandt was making 
a sketch under which he* wrote the* words, 
“Saskia at the age of twenty-one, on the 
third day after our engagement.” 

Rembrandt’s Happy Years with Saskia 

Wo know Saskia very well indeed. Rem- 
brandt saw' to that, for he painted her pic- 
ture many a time. In the picture where she 
is holding a red llower, the marvelous dull 


red of her dress sets off her pale young face 
and the dark background beings out the 
great delicacy of her features. 

The years with Saskia were very happy 
ones. The two lived in a fine house, and with 
Saskia’s fortune and her husband’s earnings 
they were really rich. They spent money 

like children, 
dressing up in 
glorious clothes 
and filling their 
house with beauti- 
ful things. Among 
other things Rem- 
brandt bought a 
good many paint- 
ings. He never 
traveled, but he 
W’as aide to study 
the work of many 
foreign painters at 
home — Holbein 
and Durer, Ru- 
bens, Correggio, 
Mantegna.Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, 
and the Venetians. 
For an etching by 
Jlarcantonio 
(m. r'k m-to'nvoL 
a famous Italian 
engraver, Rem- 
brandt traded his 
own line etching of 
“Christ Healing 
the Sick.” 

For Rembrandt 
was a master gen- 
ius in etching as 
well as with the brush. It 1 Hirer (du'rer) 
and Marcantonio etched in clear-cut lines, 
Rembrandt covered his plate with the 
tiniest of delicate hakhings. 'lhese melt 
away into a smooth blackness which opens 
up gradually into light and then dims again 
into shadow, liven the black spaces in Rem- 
brandt’s etchings are alive with warmth, and 
a black sleeve will not lost* its outline right 
against a black shadow. By the side of his 
work nearly any other etching appears hard 
and coarse. Anyone can see what this mean* 
by looking at the etching of “Christ Healing 





Wk 


This is one of Rembrandt’s portraits of his wife, Saskia; it is 
called “Saskia in the Red Hat with the Feather.” It is one of 
the earliest pictures of Saskia, painted probably in 1633, when 
she and Rembrandt were engaged to be married. She is a 
charming young woman, with her gentle face and rich clothing, 
and in her hand a sprig of rosemary, flower of constancy. 
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the Sick/* And aside from the mere crafts- 
manship, look at what the faces have to tell 
you; the dejection and the misery of the 
sufferers — and the mvstcrv of the whole 
message. 

When a man can do work like that, how 
long will he be willing to paint photographs 
of Dutch bur- 
ghers, one by one 
or in their groups? 

Not very long, of 
course. In the 
year 104 2 a group 
of civil guards 
asked Rembrandt 
to make a picture 
of them, and they 
were astounded 
at the picture he 
gave them. It is 
the celebrated 
painting of “The 
Night Watch.” 

In the center 
walks the captain 
in ruff and black 
velvet, but his 
lieutenant is much 
moic prominent 
in his brilliant 
yellow with a blue 
sash. Around 
them it is all dark; 
only a few faces 
appear, for the 
bodies belonging 
to them are lost in 
the shadows. A 
musketeer in a red 
suit and a little 
girl in green are the main thing* we can see. 

It is a great picture, but ju-t fancy what 
the guards thought about it! I*. very one of 

them had paid his good money to ha\c his 
manly form made immortal on a canva ., 
only to find that he was nothing but a shadow 
in the general darkness of the background - 
while a little girl who had not paid a penny 
stepped into a place of honor in a company 
of soldiers! 

We can hardly blame the soldiers. They 
jvM not a*k/>d for a work of art, but for a 


set of photographs, and perhaps it was hardly 
fair to gi\e them something so different from 
what they wanted. Probably Rembrandt 
himself would have been the last man to 
blame them. All the same, the picture was a 
gage of battle from Rembrandt, and he surely 
must have meant it to be so. It was his 

proclamation that 
the aim of art is 
not merely to 
paint likenesses of 
gentlemen in lace 
rulTs. It was as if 
he had declared, 
“I cannot go on 
merely painting 
your line clothes 
without keeping 
silent about 
everything 1 want 
to make my pi< - 
tures say. And 
from now on I am 
going to paint 
things as I see 
them in in\ mind. 
If >011 do not like 
it, you must get 
another painter. 

1 stiik to my vi- 
sion." 

The guards 
made a great row’, 
but Rembrandt 
refused to alter 
the picture, and 
they had to do the 
best they could 
with it. d lie v cut 
off three feet of it 
on oik: side, and declared that the painter 
was not a man of his word. 

And now', as if to U>t Rembrandt's devo- 
tion to his vision, f.ite began to put him to 
many a trial. After the quarrel over “ The 
Night Watch," he was deserted by his rich 
patrons. Three of his children had died, and 
the delicate Saskia followed them in the year 
of the “Night Watch/’ Suddenly the great 
painter was left alone with a sickly baby, 
with no money and with many debts. He 
now made a sketch of a sad old mail feeding 



1‘linio l*> Hr irUuiaiin 

This is one of the very great portraits by Rembrandt, painted in 
the days when he had lost public favor and all his wealth and 
was living only for his art. It is a portrait of Jan Six, a true 
friend who remained faithful to him to the end. 
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For his last commission to paint a group portrait, of the Cloth Hall,” in which he has given these six 

Rembrandt produced this masterpiece, “The Syndics guild officials something of his own deep wisdom. 



It was this picture, usually called “The 

which made the good soldiers of Captain Banning 


Cock’s company so angry. It is a fine, dramatic piece 
of art, but not the portrait group they wanted. 
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Here is a page of men and women painted by Rem- 
brandt The picture above, called “An Old Woman 
Cutting Her Nails/* is one of Rembrandt’s sympa- 
thetic studies from everyday life. 



Pl o < 1 > \ i »t»*r I iti M i''* i 


This “Portrait of Elizabeth Bas” is among Rem- 
brandt’s masterpieces. With strong outlines and 
masterly detail he makes the determined, upright 
old lady live. 



Here are two more of the almost countless portraits 
Rembrandt painted of himself. The one above shows 
him in middle life, about 1645. That would be shortly 
after he painted the famous “Night Watch.” 





The self-portrait above is almost Rembrandt’s last, 
painted about 1659. Years and misfortune have lined 
the face of t«ie great artist, but his mighty genius only 
burns the brighter. 
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a crying baby with a big spoon, and under 
the sketch he wrote “A Lonely Widower.” 
The baby was Saskia’s boy T itus the only 
one of her children who grew up. 

How Rembrandt Made the “Six’s Bridge” 

So the great painter slid rapidly downhill, 
lie had never had any sense of the value of 
money, and even now that none was coming 
in he kept on spending until he was com- 
pletely bankrupt. His house* and his fine 
things were sold at auciion. Henceforth the 
days are all of poverty. 

Hut the vision of the painter all the time 
grew stronger. He had no rich men to paint 
except one or two old friends. Jan Six was 
one of these, and of Jan Six he made a por- 
trait noble enough to have made his old 
clients wish they had not cut him off. This 
friend secured him one commission, to make 
:i group painting of “I he Syndics of the 
('loth Hall.” A wiser picture than “1 he 
Night Watch,” this is less startling and more 
hnely comj>osed into a harmonious whole. 

I here is a story that when Rembrandt 
was once \ biting Jan Six in the count r\. the 
two men went out f«»r a trump uiid took tin it 
lunch with them. I hew sit down b\ a little 
bridge to eat, only to Imd that the\ had foi- 
gotten the mustard. When a servant hud 
gone buck to get it, Rembrandt made* a 
wager that he could Imbh an etching betore 
the* mustard arrived. He won the wager 
with his feathery little etching of “Six's 
bridge.” 

A Master Tries to Paint a Soul 

He had now moved to \ei\ humble quar- 
ters in the poor Jewish distric t of Amsterdam. 
Watching the Jewish people from his window. 
Rembrandt saw in them the apostles and 
the prophets of old, and he made some noble 
pictures of them. More and more he painted 
his own picture, partly for lack of any other 
fitter. lie painted his son lit us too, and 
his faithful housekeeper. Hendrik je Stoffeb. 


And the more he painted these same people, 
the more he went on wondering, as of old: 

“Here am I, Rembrandt van Ryn. I am 
one person, but every time T paint myself T 
find myself different. Now I am sad and 
now I am happy, once T was young and now 
1 am old. Vet always J am Rembrandt van 
Ryn, and always there is in me something 
that never alters. What is this thing that 
is always the same in me through all the 
changes? It must be the soul of me, and 
that is what I ought to paint." 

You may say that no one can paint a soul. 
If anyone ever did paint a soul, it was 
Rembrandt. 

Look at a picture of a “Jewish Rabbi” 
from the brush of Rembrandt. Only the face 
is in the light, an old and thoughtful face in 
a light that comes from nowhere. It is not 
the cool, outdoor light of Velasquez, for you 
cannot paint a soul in broad daylight. With 
a light of his own creation, Rembrandt makes 
the careworn face look more real than flesh 
and blood. 

The Death of Holland’s Master Artist 

In this way the painting of Rembrandt 
reaches out beyond any ordinary cxjKTience 
You can see it over and over in his pictures. 
And in his great “Crucifixion,” painted also 
in Rembrandt’s own light, you can see, cm 
a rise of ground to the right, a silent ligure 
watching and wondering. It is the ligure of 
Rembrandt. So Michelangelo (mi'kfcl-an'- 
je lo • had cam- i himself in a representation 
of the Virgin mourning over the body of 
Christ, and so Rembrandt ] perhaps saw him- 
self a lit tie apart from other men- ■ wondering. 

The sorrows that closed in from every side 
ne\er broke the painter's spirit. His work 
grew ever richer and nobler. Hendrik je died, 
and Titus died, and old friends passed away 
finally the great painter followed them, in 
lhOtj. To his grave went his nurse, his son’s 
widow . and a few 1 friendly Jews. Thus was 
buried Holland's master artist. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 21 

ART ON THE BRINK OF REVOLUTION 

Xote: For basic information For statistical and < //; rent I at ts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the RU hards Year Book 
the general Index , Vol. 1 5. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

What war and revolution have to still life, was never a success at 
do with the fine arts, 11 -2 79 court, 1 1 2 S3 

Antoine Watteau, a jx>or carpen- Iloudon, a threat sculptor 01 por- 
ter's son, was the first Rococo traits in marble, 11 2 So 

painter, 11 280 How David shunned the “dainty 

How he fashioned dreams of lo\e shepherdesses” and “went Ro- 
in beautiful wooded parks, 11- man,” 11 289 
2S2 How Rude gave Napoleons 

How Boucher and Fragonard fol- famed Arch of Triumph the 

lowed with flowers, frills, and thrillandfrenzyofvictory.il- 

sentimental faces. 11 285 291 

Why Chardin, a great painter of 

Things to Think About 

What changes taking place in of Rocmn was inxented'** 
Europe in the iSth century Why was there a strong move- 

profoundlv aliec ted all art? ment baik to the Creek and 

Who were the people for whom Roman antiquities just as the 

the gay. frivolous, flowery art revolution began? 

Picture Hunt 

What qualities did Watteau ideal- What influences made I)a\id a 
ize in his figures and land- little cold and foimal ? n 2S7 

scapes? 11 281 What special charms did Mine. 

Which famous Americans did Vigee-Le Brim portray well? 
Houdon sculpture? 11 284 11 280 

Related Material 

How Voltaire attacked the evils The French people demand and 
of his time, 13 1 19 get a constitution, 6 19 1 

Benjamin Franklin performed an Napoleon sought empire and got 
important mission in France, it, 12-423 

12-465-66 A “Second Empire” is established, 

France had extremes of luxury 6-199 
and poverty, 6-182-84 America was sympathetic to the 

The French Revolution shook so- French Revolution, 14 519 
ciety to its roots, 6-187 

Summary Statement 

The Rococo followed the to the antiquities of early Greece 

Baroque and carried art to a point and Rome 

Tom which it could only retreat 
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The Dine*’ is the name of this charming picture by 
Watteau How grncefull> the pretty doll like little 
girl has put on the airs of her elders as she dances f 
This u» one of Watteau’s later p ctures m which he 


painted the sort of people he knew pretty much as 
they were instead of idealizing them Even so *♦ 
has the soft dainty landscape and gay dainty figures 
for which this Rococo ’ artist was famous 


ART on the BRINK of REVOLUTION 

What Sort of Pictures Did the French Courtiers Love during the 
Luxurious Century That Ended with the Crash 
of Their Court? 


S 1IIS is i t lie « t u u it ill of ih mm 
Ihtn hive been few turn s m hiMm\ 
t hat mw more i hinge thm did tin 
centurv which wt e ill t lit eighteenth I h it 
ecnturv opens with loins \I\ sitting sit( 
and supreme on the throne of 1 rinu wluri 
no one so nuuh is dre mud ot questioning 
his power 1 hi centui\ ends with the lu id 
of the king of 1 r inie f tiling unde l the guillo 
tioi and with iicmiK all the thiones m I mope 
overturned between the he ginning and the 
end of the centurv, the I rcnch eouit under 
Louis X\ and Louis X\ I had placed at 


luing \u\ giv indeed In pirluuhr the 
e out tiers ind their 1 idles liked ti> dress u]> is 
slu plu ids ml she phe i dt sst s md dime out 
t he lr 1 1 \ c s in such f niv \ eostumes hut thiv 
win dmung on the lid of revolution \iross 
tin \tl min the new fiti eountrv e>f the 
l nitid St ites hid httn horn In 1 urope i 
tiw miis litu he ids wire filling thrones 
win toppling an absolute, momrehv give' 
w iv to i ie public and with eh/ v sptt 1 the 
rtpubhe give w iv to an empire* Napoleon 
come s to make over the whole m ip e>f I ure)pe 
Iinillv 1 ngl inel with her Nelson and ner 
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Wellington gets the best of Napoleon, picks then at a room of Louis XV’s time. In tin* 
up the overturned thrones, and puts back very furniture you will see an excellent illus- 
the crowns of da/ed kings; and Europe, tration of Rococo. At the same time in 
shaken and bewildered, steps into the nine- painting, the baroque style of Rubens (rob'- 
teenth century and into an altered world, b 5 nz) was turned into a pretty toy for the 


This is a story 
about fine art, but 
all these things we 
have just been de- 
scribing have a 
great deal to do 
with fine art. Be- 
tween 1750 and 
1850 France had 
eight changes of 
government; and 
every time France 
changed her mind, 
the rest of Europe 
had an attack of 
nerves and a bad 
headache. Ts it 
any wonder that 
such an upset 
world did strange 
things to art? Ts 
it any wonder that 
a worM so muddled 
was not always 
quite sure what its 
art ought to be any 
more than it was 
sure what its gov- 
ernment ought 
to be? 

In the eight- 
eenth century in pboto thp 1 O,jvro 



play of fancy 
shepherds and 
shepherdesses. 
Poussin (poo's.lN') 
was forgotten and 
Le Brun (le briTN) 
was foigotten. As 
fate would have it, 
the robust Peter 
P a u 1 R u I) e n s 
started the* Rococo 
st)le through his 
inil uence on a poor 
son of a carpenter 
named Antoine 
Watteau (1084 
1721). 

While LouisX IV 
was living at the 
peak of his lavish 
splendor in the 
chateau at Ver- 
sailles, the dc licate 
Antoine Watteau 
(oN'twan' ,\\i't<>') 
was growing up in 
the* town of Yali n- 
tiennes (va/FiV- 
sven') near the 
1 lemish bolder of 
Northern Frame 
1 lie bov’s father 


France the style of In this famous picture of “Gilles” Watteau introduces us to wanted Antoine to 
n /u . one of the characters in the Italian comedy which was so . .. . 

the baroque (na- popular in Paris in his day. We still meet these people now be a tiler and car- 
rok') is followed by “d then to-day— Harlequin and Pierrot and the rest. Watteau penl(T \[^ himself. 
. , ... J used to go to see them often, and made many pictures of them, \ . . 

the Style which we of which this is the best known. In the background you can And when Antoine 

caU Rococo (ro- *cuml 

ko ko). Now Ro- a moment of seriousness, and makes us feel that for all their to study in the 
COCO art is just hilarious corned; they are artists like himself. btU(Uo of a loral 

about what is name sounds like. It is artist, the father refused to pay for the 


very gay and very frivolous and very llow- 
ery; and those words tell most of what 
there is to say about it. But in the pic- 
tures which go with this story you will see 
many an illustration of it. Among other 
things you might well look at the kind of 
room which Louis XIV used to live in and 


studies. 

The father died when Antoine was nine- 
teen. Then the young man ran away to 
Paris with a scene painter who deserted him 
the moment they arrived in the strange, big 
city. WaVeau was now all alone there. 
Having no money and no friends, he had to 



not*. 



ri oi«i h\ aihi tn 

We could not possibly find a picture more character- 
istic of Watteau than this one, the celebrated “Em- 
barkation for Cythera.” He made two versions of it, 
of which this is the earlier, now in the Louvre; either 
version is Watteau at his best. We have the pleasant, 
ideal landscape sh ; xnn..il*u' with the soft lights and 

go to work in a wretched shop where cheap 
religious picture (.ink weir made. His pa\ 
was tifty cents a week and one howl of soup 
a day. 

Watteau’s Early Struggle 

A card with the picture of .St. Nicholas 
wa^ a favorite among the customer. One 
day the mistress of the shop forgot to give 
\ntoine the model of St. Nicholas from 
which to draw. As soon as she remembered 
it she climbed up to Antoine’s attic and pro- 
ceeded to scold him as if it were all his fault, 
but without a word Watteau brought out a 
finished card of St. Nicholas which he had 
simply done from memory. 

A little later Watteau made a friend in 
another artist named Claude Ciillot tklbd 
/he'lb'), who had invited him to come and 
share his own studio. Watteau soon stood 
oat as such a gifted artist that his friend 
may very possibly have been jealous. At 
any rate, they finally parted, though Watteau 
was newer heard to sjieak anything but praise 
of 1. is former helper. 

By now the misery of Watteau’s early life 
had made an invalid of him. lie fell into 
consumption and was never really well again. 


shadows Watteau loved, and the elegant little figures 
scattered over it in easy, natural grouping. Then we 
have the subject, which is like a painting of the very 
soul of the pleasure-loving society of Watteau’s time. 
For these gay ladies and genUemen are imagined as 
setting sail for the mythical Isle of Love. 

But in sorrow and sickness and in misery, 
Watteau painted nothing but well and happy 
people, making them just as gay as possible 
and above* all making them dainty and ele- 
gant like the* fancy shepherds and shepherd- 
esses of the court. Vet Watteau’s greatest 
distinction is not his dainty elegance; he 
seems to have put this in his pictures as his 
dream of what he himself could not have. 

Watteau at the Feet of Rubens 

First he painted the strolling players who 
acted Italian comedy such as Pierrot (py£'- 
rb') and his rutT, and dainty Columbine, such 
as tiilles (zhel), who stands in the picture as 
if he were tired and whose face is full of 
gentle melanchoh as if he were sick of being 
a poor actor. Possibly Watteau is painting 
his own yearnings in the picture of Gilles 
and possibly he himself has just such a wist- 
ful face. 

When Watteau left Gillot, he look his 
fellow worker, Nicholas Lancret (lbX'kr£') 
with him. The two found work together 
under a painter who had care of the Luxem- 
bourg (liik'sbN'bdor') Palace. This palace 
was then situated in a beautiful wooded park 
in which the heart of Watteau would delight 
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Photo liy the Miwum at Wnuiillr* 


This is a corner of Louis XV’s bedroom at the palace 
of Versailles. Louis XV and his court thought Ver- 
sailles, as Louis XIV left it, much too heavily orna- 
mented and uncomfortable; so they set out to make 
it over to their own taste. There was not enough 

and which he often painted in his pictures. 
Insuie the palace were the famous paintings 
which Rubens had made for Marie de’ 
Medici (da ma'dc-che). Standing before 
those wonderful paintings and studying them 
time after time, Watteau felt himself inspired 
by the mastery of the great painter who 
made them. 

The Dainty Dreams of Watteau 

Yet for all his admiration, Watteau could 
never be a Peter Paul Rubens. He was such 
a different sort of person — no strenuous hero, 
but a frail and wistful dreamer. What he 
liked best in the great Rubens were the 
paintings of gay parties out of doors in lovely 
parks, parties from which he could hear the 
echoes of merry laughter in the court life of 
which he dreamed. 

So after the great dreams of Rubens, 
Watteau fashioned his own little dreams in 
which the daintiest of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses make love in beautiful wooded 
parks. And it happened that by the time 
when Watteau had done a few pictures of 


money to change the whole palace, but Louis XV made 
himself a whole new set of private rooms. If you 
compare this room with the bedroom of Louis XIV, 
shown on an earlier page, you will see that the new 
Rococo style is daintier and gayer than the Baroque. 

this kind, the French nation decided that 
this was exactly the kind of picture they now 
wanted most to have. 

The Art Watteau Gave France 

* In the last days of Loui> XJY the monarch 
was a decidedly solemn man. J le had reigned 
a very long time and tin* court was \ery 
weary. After his death there was a great 
outburst of gaiety. 'Flu* court decided to 
give up being grand all the time and to play 
a little. In fact, the courtiers played a great 
deal, and with the utmost recklessness. And 
now it was that they liked to play at being 
shepherds and shepherdesses in the royal 
parks. This was the moment when Watteau 
came into notice. Kven the staid Academy 
was tired of painting pompous royalty, and 
when the timid but earnest Watteau showed 
them some samples of his work in the hope 
that they would send him to Rome, one of 
the old members of the Academy was really 
interested. 

He went to Watteau’s studio and found 
there the lovely dreams on canvas which 
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witc 1 so well suited to the gay spirit of the daintily carxed rooms which the Rococo 

new court. The old painter saw that Watteau sculptors were making for the court. This 

had invented just the kind of painting which painting and sculpture are fitted together in 

the court would want; and almost before he the* gayest and most carefree decoration, 

knew it, Watteau was a member of the Whether like Fragonard (fra'go'nar') they 

Royal Academy. painted court ladies and pink nymphs or 

His first painting as a member of the whether like (ireuze fgruz) they made pir- 

Academy was the tures of humble folk, 

nirtnre of “The Km- all of the popular 

French artists of this 
time adored sweet, 
sentimental faces 
and attitudes. 

Yet we must 
speak of one artist 
of Watteau’s lime 
who was very dif- 
ferent from these. 
He was so tainted 
with a democratic 
feeling that he never 
had anything to do 
with the court and 
never became popu- 
lar. This was Jean 
Baptiste Chardin 
fzhoX ba'test' 
shar'daN'). 

Chardin ’was born 
iii Paris in if) oo. 

ms new iame ami The son of a car- 

dignity. His con- pitot" m< tr.ip * • in Mu • ■( ■, ,»t \r« pen ter, he was a 

sumpt ion carl icd This picture of “A Young Woman Knitting” is one of the happv boy with a 

him off III 17 M but studies of humble home life made by Chardin. Like his V erv keen eve for 

I ’ j_ ... . i:m 1. 1 v ’ * v 


as a member of the 


His first painting 
Academy was the 
picture of “The Em- 
barkation for Cylh- 
cra” (sfth'e-ra). It 
shows a small host 
of gay couples set- 
ting sail in a dainty, 
gilded ship for the 
Island of Love, 
guided by Venus 
and by groups of 
thing cupids. In 
this picture we are 
\erv far away from 
the art of Poussin. 
'1 here are no stately 
lireeks lie* , but 
only dainty French 
ladies pla> ing at the 
game of Lo\e and 
Romance. 

Watteau did not 
live long to enjoy 
his new fame and 
dignity. His con- 
sumption carried 


... , . . , other pictures, it reminds us a little of the Dutch, whom . - " . , 

all t hiougll t he mid- Chardin studied and admired. The Frenchman, however, the faces and the 
die of the eighteenth was always more interested in pattern than the Dutch were; ways G f s i m nle pco- 
. . . that is, he cared more about making a fine picture than - * i 

century tile painting about showing a particular scene. Probably that is why pic. He wanted to 

of France was full of he finally st0 PP ed painting people and spent his later years i rmntnr Vu» 
ol I ranee was lull OI painting only things arranged in artistic groups. 1)1 a Pointer, but he 

the roses and cupids had no notion of 

and coy shepherdesses which he had lent to it. running away from his plain surroundings in 


Yet the disciples of Watteau were not quite 
capable of the gentle dignity to he seen in 
his own pictures. Instead they were content 
to be light and frivolous in the pretty painl- 
. ings which they made so popular. We may 
see the kind of thing they did, for instance, 
in a portrait of Madame de Pompadour 
(de poN'pa'door') as painted by Boucher 
fboo'sha'), the most successful of the fol- 
lowers of Watteau. The pictures of Boucher 
and of other artists like him are full of tlowers 
and frills and pretty faces thronging the 


had no notion of 
running away from his plain surroundings in 
order to become one. He found he could 
make poetic pictures of \erv simple things 
even loaves of bread and bottles of wine, 
even pails and barrels— and he saw no beauty 
greater than that of the peace of a simple 
home where a mother is feeding her child or 
where some little girls are saying grace be- 
fore meat. 

The Homely Subjects of Chardin 

In the year 1737 the Salon the 

yearly exhibition of new paintings in Paris - 




t » » I 



n t b Melr *. I inn M** I \ t 


One of the most famous of all statues of Washington Another famous statue by Houdon is this seated figure 
was made by the French sculptor Jean Antoine Houdon of Voltaire, the great French writer The wrinkled 

(X740 1828) He came to America with Franklin in face seems about to break into mocking laughter 

1785, stayed at Mt Vernon long enough to model the Houdon made statues of other leaders of French revo 
bust, then completed the statue in Pans lutionary thought including Rousseau and Mirabeau 


was held for the hrst tinu since the <U it 
Louis XT\ Here are the titles of some 
of the paintings show n 

“Jupiter and Juno ! 

4 \ftcr the Hall jfi 

‘Mademoiselle de Lamln.sc of th< 
Ro\al House of 1 orraine in 
the Guise ot M nerva Arm 
ing and Instructing ht r * 
Brother in the Arts of War 


Ihere are man) more grand 
titles like these — and then sud 
denl> there is a picture e tiled 
“A Little (jirl Washing and 
another one named \ Girl 
Seated hating her Breakfast 
Those pietures ha\t coine trom 


* ^y\ 


s ])ii tin e ot 11 m 1 it is u ilh 1 m m 
t ii til bet 111 si In his irrmgid it s< 
eautulK md plutd it in such 1 s< it 
light 1 ikt nun\ ol thi Dutch 
p untt rs ( h irdin did not 1 in to 
| starch tor 1 subnet tint was noble 
$ in ltscli He simph painted the 
L things he saw lound him the 

% things he lo\ed bcetuse he hid 

ilwa\s seen them uound him 
Whether or not ht loved to t it 
his luncheon ht ctitunh lond 

/ p untmg it 1 h it is the kind ot 
painting to whieh for some rea 
son we give the name ot still 
hie Whenever vou see a pit 
turc of a bunch of grapes, a 
melon or two, and maybe a few 
f ' other eatables on a tabic, \ou 


Chardin to be shown in the |et°her y for^i^enM “Houdon drL looking at a picluri of still 
midst of the ga\eties of the made this lifelike bust of Benja- life 

court Their titles tell what it mm Franklin After a while Chardin began 

is for which Chardin is famous Chardin had to like to put people in his picture's We 
begun by painting his own luncheon Wc fancy that he came to love one particular 
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lMiotn h\ Alinari 


Another thing people liked in about 1770 was a picture 
with a moral. This was partly a reaction from the 
frivolous court life Watteau had painted. And Greuze 
was the very person to paint the sort of scenes the 
new taste called for. Take this picture, “The Father's 


Curse." It is supposed to show what happens when 
the eldest son lives a bad life and defies his father. 
It is all rather like a scene from one of those rousing 
old moral melodramas the people of this same time — 
and later —so loved on the stage. 
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person and married her, for he begins paint- 
ing a lady at her simple household tasks; 
and then before long there are some children 
to paint, too. The pictures of Chardin are 
full of serenity. There is serenity in the faces 
of his people, in the colors he prefers, and in 
the soft, blurry light which warms his inte- 
riors. lie was elected to the honorary body 
known as the 
Academy in 172S, 
and his pictures 
in the Salon of 
1737 even at- 
tracted theatten- j 

tion of the King. j 

So Chardin was 
presented to His 
Majesty but he 
never became a 
court painter. 

Even t h o u g h 
Frederick the 
Great of Ger- 
man} bought two 
of his pictures, 

Chardin clung to j 
his apples anti his I 
tumblers and his 
simple folk to the 
end. coffin ».» 1 «•»»<> 



After he died Prudhon’s “Portrait of the Empress Josephine/’ as we can see, 
L- ... *i Fr'ifrrk is much less stlff and "classical” than David’s “Madame Re- 
ms pupil 1 rago- cam j er .»» There is a soft, almost romantic grace about it, and a 


idle frivolity. This statue of Voltaire, carved 
by the sculptor Houdon (db'doN'), repre- 
sents in itself a return to nature. There is 
nothing fanciful about it, for Houdon has 
carved the real face exactly as it must have 
been. If his art seems a little staid now, it 
certainly seems very honest. It was this 
same Houdon who came o\cr to America on 

a visit at Mount 
Vernon and left 
us a statue of 
George Washing- 
ton. 

While the court 
kept on with its 
‘pink and blue 
I'allaiili ies,” the 
rest of France 
was growing 
fairly sick of 
them. r I he Acad- 
emy w. is doing its 
beM to perpetu- 
ate the “noble” 
painting of stories 
from history, 
which had come 
down from Pous- 
sin and others. 
In fac t , tjbere was 
ess Josephine,” as we can see, a large new' inter- 
” cm in ani irnt his- 


nard forgot his touch of melancholy which might have come from the painter’s torv at this time. 


rather unhappy life 


. 1 . 1 . 1 rainci UIll 

teaching and took 

up the gallantries of Boucher. Fragonard 
carried on the style of Boucher in great ele- 
gance, apparently deaf to the rumblings of 
the thunderstorm which was so soon to wash 
out all these elegances- the thunderstorm of 
the French Revolution. 

A Great Statue of a Great Man 

For an example of the sculpture of this 
same period, one might look at a celebrated 
statue of the French writer, Voltaire (v 61 ; - 
t£r';. It is a very lifelike carving of a with- 
ered old man with a fierce, foxlike face and 
a fiery eye. Voltaire w r as one of the thinkers 
who helped to upset the silly and artificial 
court of France and who brought on the 
French Revolution with a plea for a return 
to reason and to nature in place of so much 


It was the time of 
ed expeditions to 


some of the first organized expeditions to 
study the remains of Greece and Rome. 
Bands of Frenchmen, Englishmen, and tier- 
mans went trawling in Greece, and troops of 
excavators began the work which later 
brought to light Homer’s city of Troy, the 
cit\ of Cnossus (nos'us) in Crete and those 
of Pompeii (pom-pa'e) and Herculaneum 
(hur'ku-lu'ne-um) in Italy. In those days 
the digging up of antiquities could be an 
exciting game. There was always a chance 
that you might carry off some of the valu- 
able carvings from a temple and make a 
fortune by selling them to some collector or 
museum. And all of this meant that Greek 
and Roman art could now be studied as 
never before. 

The traveling scholars brought back many 


?86 





This is “The Coronation of Napoleon I and the Em- heir cf the Roman Caesars. Since David set up such 
press Josephine/’ one of the mammoth pictures David a tyranny over art, this praise of an emperor seems 
painted to glonfy Napoleon, who fancied himself as less unexpected than his earlier republicanism. 



I'linto 1>\ lli€» I mi \ r<« 

This celebrated “Portrait of Madame Recamier” shows R6camier was a woman of intellect. But it is a little 

David at his best. He has given the beautiful French- cold and formal and that is appropriate, too, for this 

woman the dignity of a Roman matron. It is a thought- famous lady, though charming and accomplished, would 

ful picture; and that was appropriate, since Madame seem never to have been really fond of anyone. 
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Photo by the Louvre 

Antoine Jean Gros, who painted this picture, was at 
heart one of the Romanticists who were going to make 
such a furor about 1830. If he had not been, he would 
never have painted this picture, which shows Napoleon 
visiting “The Pesthouse at Jaffa.” For this is not a 
subject out of ancient history, such as the Academy 
loved, nor even a modern scene painted after the rules 

sket< hes with them and before long there 
were some great books full of pictures and 
marvelous cornices and columns and friezes 
from ancient times. In 17O2 Stuart and 
Revette brought out in England a book 
called “The Antiquities of Athens,” with 
many a picture of the great buildings of old. 

When Art Turned Back to Greece 

That book caused a stir. Do you remem- 
ber that a fevr years ago when Lord Carnar- 
von brought to light the treasures of the 
tomb of Tutankhamon there was a great 
burst of interest in Egypt? Do you remem- 
ber how it became the style at once to wear 
Egyptian necklaces and belts and bracelets 
and even Egyptian blouses? Something of 
the same kind happened when Stuart and 
Revette brought out their book about Greece. 
It was stylish to be Greek. If you want to 
sec a proof of the fact, you need only look at 
the old houses in Virginia or New England 
whenever you are traveling in either place. 
Wav over here in America, many a man tried 
to build his house more or less like the Greek 


of the “grand style,” as was David's picture of the 
Emperor’s coronation. This is an unheroic, ugly scene 
out of the artist’s own memories of the wars, and 
the people are not arranged in theatrical “studio poses.” 
David protested, and Gros was not brave enough to 
stick to his guns. So he went back to the old way, 
and left the Romantic revolution to others. 

temples, with columns and pediments ( npi( d 
out of Stuart and Rexette. 

Along with their booh in 1 ngland came 
an even more important one from Germanx 
This was Winchelmaim’s (\ mg'kel-m.m 
“Flistorx of Art in \ntiqmt\ ” When these 
two books had exerted their lull lnlluente tin 
line art of the day was all ready to put on a 
Roman toga, and many an artist w.is con- 
xinced that the onl\ way to be great was to 
be as much as possible like the ancients. 

On the Eve of the Revolution 

All this was happening cm the eve of the* 
great French Revolution. Now the French 
Revolution was a vast and complex event 
which meant a great many different things. 
For one thing, at least, it meant that the 
people in France had come to a great decision 
to cease from being the abject subjects of a 
monarch and to become the responsible citi- < 
zens of a republic. The most famous republic 
to which they could look back in history was 
that of ancient Rome, and the most ideal 
citizens they could imagine were the heroes 
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of the best clays in the Roman republic. So 
the best of the French picked the best of the 
Romans for their models in citizenship, and 
then there was every reason why the French 
art of the time should wear a Roman toga. 
When the guns of the Revolution began to 
sound, the portly art of Fragonard vanished 
like a soap bubble. 

A little print of that 
period will give a good 
idea of what took its 
place. The print shows 
a cavalier looking 
around a shop full of 
dainty bric-a-brac 
while a man in a toga 
drives a Roman sword 
through the unsuspect- 
ing cavalier’s ribs. 

'1 he ca\ alier stands for 
the art of Houcher and 
Fragonard; the c iti/en 
in the toga represents 
the new f art of Jaujui :> 

Louis David (zhak 
lob'e' da'ved'). 

Horn in 1 74X, 1 )avid 
had learned to paint 
pretty ladies under 
Houc her and had won 
t ht* Rome prize of the* 

Academy. When he - 

Mt for Rom, 1, is Kte/arSyK* 
friends were afraid he She painted several port 


Roman republic. So sons of Horatius who wx-re chosen to fight 
)icked the best of the duels with three men of an enemy city in- 
is in citizenship, and stead of having the entire armies of the two 
ason why the French cities engage in battle. David paints them 
wear a Roman toga, at the moment w'hen they are taking their 
Revolution began to oath before the combat, swearing on their 
Fragonard vanished swords to defend their native land with the 

last drop of their 
blood. 

From one point of 
view David has leaped 
back over the whole 
period of dainty pic- 
tures from Watteau 
and Houcher and Fra- 
gonard to the antique 
paintings of Poussin. 
Hut where Poussin was 
content to paint a 
modified Rome or 
Greece— born partly 
of his own dreams 
I)a\ id is bent on show- 
ing Rome as it really 
was. He is bent on 
having every detail of 
c o 4 ume correct ; above 
all he strives to restore 
the stern spirit of old 
Rome. To that end 
he renounces color in 

. favor of precise draw- 
Madame Elizabeth Vigee-Le Bran (1755-1842) was j ntr qn .i fiaiirps; 

the friend and favorite painter of Marie Antoinette. <um lu * "fcures 

She painted several portraits of this pleasure-loving stand out starkly in a 



• v 4 1 1 ■ 1 . _ queen of France. One of them, a painting of the 1 1 _ #tl 1; v i;_ 

might lose Ills charm Q ueen with her pretty children grouped around her, Studio light. 

ill the citv of the cold particularly delighted Louis XVI, who said, “I do not The picture of the 
/ . know much about painting, but you make me love Tr .. 

Statues of the ancients, it.” Above is one of her paintings that we are all lloratll ( no-ra Shl-l* 

Hut he replied, ‘‘Never ^miliar with, a portrait of herself and her charming m . u | c a sensation in 
_ , 1 ... little daughter. . , 


cold studio light. 

The picture of the 


p I auvw iuuvu ouvui 

Statues of the ancients, it.” Above is one of hei 
Hut he replied, “Never familiar with > 11 P 0 ^ 
fear; the antique will 

not seduce me.” Soon after he came back 
he exhibited in the Salon a picture called 
“The Oath of the Horutii." Alas for all the 
dainty shepherdesses! In spite of every 
promise David had “gone wrong.” 

David Turns into a Roman 

He had gone very Roman indeed. lie had 
not only looked at many an ancient statue, 
>'ut he had made a careful study of Roman 
history and costumes and furniture, of every- 
thing that was Roman. In this picture he 
goes back to the story of the three heroic 


Paris. Perhaps the 
people were a little tired of being frivolous 
and were quite ready to welcome something 
sterner in iheir art. This picture was painted 
in 17S4 just live years before the Revolution 
broke out. In the realm of art it might 
almost seem as if that Revolution had been 
planned for David. It swept away all the 
dainty, courtly styles and set up a republic 
intended to be Roman at the very moment 
when David was striving to make the paint- 
ing of his country as Roman as possible. So 
David came into a great career, and for a 
long time, as president of the Academy, he 
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dictated the style of his country’s art. In to Brussels, though e\en from that city he 
fact, he was a veritable tyrant in art. He kept a firm hand on the actions of the French 
declared that the “grand historical manner” Academy. Always a despot in art, he had 
was the only way to paint. His careful re- little use for any ideas but his own. The 
constructions of Roman artists who did not airrec 


houses and furnishings set 
the style in carving, in 
furniture, and even in 
dress. 

He made a great many 
Roman paintings. His 
picture of Brutus con- 
demning his own sons to 
die is one of the best 
known. Even when he 
painted the Frenchmen of 
his day he lent them a 
distinct Roman air. One 
can see some of this even 
in his portrait of the cele- 
brated Madame Recamier 
(ra'ka'my.l'). To be sure, 
Madame Recamier is too 
modern and too French to 
look really like a Roman 
too delicate and charming 
to fit such a stern part; 
yet a* least she is painted 
with the sharp outlines 
which the artist had used 
in his Brutus. 

Possibly David was 
more devoted to the Ro- 
man idea in art than to 


artists who did not agree 
with him were likely to 
have a hard lime. For 
instance, the painter 
Prudhon (pru'doX'), who 
lo\ed the warm style of 
Boucher und who was 
inspired in Italy by Leo- 
nardo (Ifi'o-nar'do) and 
Correggio (kor-red'jo) far 
more than by Roman 
marble, found it difficult 
to keep in favor with the 
Academy. Jn the style of 
the Academy he forced 
himself to paint such a 
picture as “Justice and 
Vengeance Pursuing 
Chime.” But he could not 
really look at life with the 
hard, clear e\es of I >a\ id 
When he paints tin* F.m- 
press Josephine, there is 
nothing Roman about the 
soft, romantic setting in 
which he places t\cr. 

One of I>a\id’s own 
pupils and admirers had 
a still harder time. Baron 
Gros (gro) was a gifted 
artist, but his eves were 
fixed on real life and he 


the Roman idea in gov- K k , ll4 artist, but his eyes were 

ernment. Perhaps he did Canovat who carved Ms statue> was fixed on real life and he 

not care verv much an Italian, but the fame and influence of his did not care for Roman 

whether Rome a m- “ KStSTiS ST SSSZ jIK copies of it. We cool, I 
public or an empire so t0 do for him. Aside from his statues tell this from such a pie- 

long as it remained Rome, gnd Washington, Canova favored subjects out lore as his I cst House 1 at 

At any rate, when Xapo- of ancient legend. This statue, for instance, Jaffa,” showing some of 

. J , - T , 1 shows the goddess Venus just coming from n 

leon put aside the rrench the bath. It is easy to see that Canova was the things he had seen on 

republic David managed oj e £* ; iwg$°£ ,,m ‘ of *y i l )ok ‘ on ’ s cam - 

to remain on good terms cording to whether they think that a good paigns. The great com- 
with the new tyrant and thing to do. mander is here shown vis- 


to become his painter. In the picture of the 
“Coronation of Napoleon I and the Empress 
Josephine” the painter seems to feel a good 
deal of the romantic glamor of the new 
emperor. 

With the fall of Napoleon, however, David 
was not ready for another change. lie fled 


iting some sick prisoners, and the picture is 
decidedly that of a real scene and not of a 
studio grouping. 

But David reproved Gros for painting a 
picture of any such scene. lie thought the 
scene was not a fit one for line art. So 
Baron Gros did his best to paint historical 
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No visitor to Pans fails to see the Arch of Triumph, 
which, crowninp <? t hill, stands m the center of 
an open space called ‘TEtoile” the Star— because 

scenes in tin* piev .tiling classical mannn. 
When David lelt Paris. (Iros was made tin* 
hea< i of tlu* Ac ademx , working undei direc- 
tions fiom his master .it Brussels. \e\er 
could l)a\id full} approve of the art of (iros, 
and (iros was always a little too timid to 
ha\e faith in hinwlf. He imallv gave up 
the struggle; one dax he went out and 
drowncl himself, leaving the \er\ paintings 
David critic i/ed to he an insulation to the 
new generation of painters who wa re to dri\e 
out the formal ait of Daxid. 

However formal the rule of David may 
have been, a generation brought up in the 
thrill of Napoleon’s conquests could not al 
wavs be sedately classic. We can see this 
in the sculpture of the time as well as in the 
painting. The prevailing stxle in sculpture 
mav be a classical one, as illustrated in the 
work of the Italian sculptor (\mo\a (ka 


twelve broad avenues lead from it. The arch is nearly 
iso feet high and 130 feet wide. Various artists carved 
its great figures, among them Francois Rude. 

no'va). 1 his artist carves the hmperor’s 
sister Pauline, for instance, as a classic god- 
dess with the correct and lifeless modeling 
which was supposed to be Roman. But now 
in Paris the Lmperor is setting up a great 
arch the Arch of Triumph. It is just such 
an arch as the Romans used to set up to 
celebrate their victories, though it is larger 
than anx auh that Rome ever saw. I he 
sculptor I raucois Rude (froVswa' rud *, 
carving tin heroic scenes in this arch, has 
caught the full romantic thrill of the colossal 
career of Napoleon. On the front of the 
arch he has carved his famous “Song of 
Departure to Battle.*' There is no classic 
calm in this work, rather there is the heroic 
thrill and tren/v of victory surging into vio- 
lent expression. With the work of Rude, life 
comes back heroically into French sculpture 
to remain at home theic for a long time. 
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THE BIRTH OF BRITISH PAINTING 

Note: For bask information For statistical amt current jat ts, 

not found on this page , consult consult the Richards Year Rook 
the general Index , VoL 75. Index . 

Interesting Facts Explained 


An English school of painting 
came to birth near the middle 
of the 1 8th century, 11-293 
How the courtly manner of Rey- 
nolds opposed the homely one 
of Hogarth, 11-293 
Why Hogarth did dramas in 
paint, like comic strips. 11-296 
How Sir Joshua Reynolds brought 
the ‘'grand style" to England, 
11-298 

Things to 

How did the English “courtly" 
painters put their work to- 
gether from "spare parts '? 

Why had Hogarth no memory in 
school but an excellent one in 
art? 

Picture 

What sort of life did Hogarth 
show in "The Marriage Con- 
tract"? 11 293 

What qualities in life did Rey- 
nolds prefer to show? 11-297 
What did Gainsborough put in his 

Related 

English literature reached its 
height under Elizabeth, 6-57 
Romanticism flowered richly 
among the English, 13-215-18 
An American, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, sums up the English 
in “English Traits," 13-305 
Swift satirizes English foibles in 

Summary 

English painting came to birth 
late and showed very little that 


Why, of all English painters, 
Gainsborough has the most 
grace, 11 -302 

How Gainsborough painted “The 
Blue Boy" as a challenge to 
Reynolds, 11 302 
What Gainsboroughs landscapes 
meant to Constable. 11 304 
William Blake was a poet-painter 
who lived in another world, 1 1 - 
304 

ink About 

Why was Gainsborough forced lo 
do portraits against his w ill ^ 
Why did no one in England want 
landscapes in Gainsboroughs 
time? 

Uynt 

portraits that other English art 
ists lacked? 11 299 
What were the qualities of the 
minor portrait painters? 11- 

303 

Material 

his famous “Gullivers Trav- 
els," 14 - 343-52 

The English lose in the American 
Revolution, 7-11-12, 163, 170 
What the Industrial Revolution 
meant in England, 6- 83-95 
The English made beautiful fur- 
niture, 12-182 

Statement 

was new for many generations. 
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Hogarth, the first great British painter, had very keen 
eyes to see the follies and vices of his London, and 
could put down what he saw in pictures that are gay 
and cutting, both at once. He has put plenty of satire 


into this picture of “The Marriage Contract.” Look 
at those pompous fathers in their white wigs, at that 
foppish bridegroom, and at the pretty bride discuss- 
ing matters with one of the lawyers! 


The BIRTH of BRITISH PAINTING 

How the English Artists, though Long Delayed, Finally Came to 
Put the Characters and Scenes of Their Native 
Land into Color 


S HE people who spo.ih English h.ne 
given birth to the greatest poets of 
the modern world, but in the other 
fine arts they have not done by any means 
so well. They have seldom taken the lead 
in painting or in sculpture or in music. In 
story after story about the great painters of 
Kuro])c we have told about the masters of 
tb'* other nations, but we have not yet called 
the name of a single Englishman. Until 
about two hundred years ago there had been 
no great English painter. The English had 


sent abroad for their painters Holbein (hol'- 
bin) and Van Dyck t\an dik') and the Dutch- 
man Sir Peter Lely (lc'll) had been the fa- 
mous \ isitors. 

But at last we have a stor\ to tell about 
English painters. About two hundred years 
ago, toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century, an English school of painting finalh 
came to birth, and since that time the British 
have held their own in the realm of pictorial 
art. If they have seldom produced the su- 
preme masters, they have still done beautiful 
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things; and many of the things they have 
done come home to us because they speak 
the mind and heart of our own race. 

At the time when British painting came 
into its own, there were two great styles 
among the painters in the island. There 
was a strong courtly tradition coming down 
from Van Dyck 
and flowering in 
the work of paint- 
ers like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. There 
was also a more 
native and more 
homely manner 
which is best seen 
in the work of 
William Hogarth 
(hf/garth) . These 
two great painters 
looked askance at 
each other, and 
went on in their 
very separate 
paths. Reynolds 
took the path of 
the Academy in his 
lordb portraits; 

Hogarih an inde- 
pendent path in 
his pictures of 
plain people. Sir 

■_ . . , I'hi t«. t»> tlif N itioiuil ( j illiTy 

Joshua painted 

“Mrs. Siddons as It has been said that if Hoga 


Van Dyck would touch up the whole picture, 
lie would paint in the hands, not from those 
of the sitter, but from models of hands kept 
in stock at the studio. 

That is the tradition in portraits that came 
down from Van Dyck to the later British 
artists- to Reynolds, Romney (1734 1802), 

Hoppner, Law- 
rence (17O9 i8}o\ 
e\en to ( J a ins- 
borough. Romney 
(ruin'nT) kept a 
notebook full of 
appointments, like 
a dentist’s, ami 
Iloppner ( 1 7 
1810) said frankly 
that in painting 
portraits of ladies 
he simply made .is 
beautiful a face as 
lie could, and then 
ga\e it a likeness 
^ to hi^ sitter. 

'I hat was the 
court!) wav. On 
the other hand, the 
toe hue) Hogarth 
refused to paint 
anv sitter who did 
not appeal to his 
taste, and never 
flattered any 1 1 \ ing 
:h had never painted anything sol ,| ()f coursr \ w 



“Mrs. Siddons as It has been said thatif Hogarth hadnever painted anything ho „| ()f tours( . he 
. but this picture of “The Shrimp Girl” his place as an arti&t ... 

the Tragic Muse, would still be secure. How different this picture is from the had few enough 

while Hogarth cold elega , nce the " m fas !? ,on I ! f Its ‘ ,vel * £ ood humor and sit te-s and no great 

« closeness to everyday life endear it to us h 

painted “The success in the 


Shrimp Girl” of the streets of London. 

We know' all about the way Win Dvtk 
had done his work. He gave a definite hour 
to any sitter. When the clock struc k he rose 
from his w'ork with a courtly bow, and dis- 
missed his sitter wdth an appointment for 
the next session. While his assistant cleaned 
his brushes and made ready for the next hour, 
the painter received the sitter w'ho was now 
arriving. Thus the day would pass, with 
Van Dyck working fast on several portraits 
at the same time. He w'ould make a rapid 
sketch, and then hand it over to an assistant 
to paint in the clothes from the clothes which 
the sitter would send to the studio. Finallv 


world; but he created a great art out of what 
his eves saw in the homely scenes of Lngland 
and out of what his honest heart taught him. 

Hogarth’s Gift of Memory 

Born in London, William Hogarth (1607 
17O4) was the son of a poor schoolmaster 
He had very little schooling. “I cut a poor 
figure at school,” he once said; “blockheads 
w r ith better memories could surpass me. J 
was fond of shows of all sorts; I had a good 
eye, and was alw'avs drawing.” 

Out of that fondness of “shows of all sorts” 
came most of Hogarth’s art in later years. 
And if “blockheads with better memories” 




Perhaps none of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ pictures is more These sweet and graceful cherubs were all painted 
familiar than the “Heads of Angels,” painted in 1786. from the same little girl, Frances Gordon. 

could keep ahead of him in school, it must Hogarth was apprenticed to a silversmith, 
have been because he had no great inteiest but at the age of twentv he struck out on his 
in the things they remembered, hor m his own path in designing signs and invitations 
chosen art, memory was one of tlu* painter's and in illustrating books. In the meanwhile 
stronger gifts. Instead of sketching on the he was teaching himself to paint by creating 
spot anything that took his eye, he learned little scenes of city life. They were rather 
how to keep a perfect image of the thing in like stage sets, ior Hogarth was always fond 
his memory, and to put it down on paper at of the theater. He made engravings from 
a later time. these little paintings. Indeed, all through 
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his life he made more money from his cn- engagement of the “lovers.” Their fathers 
gravings than from his paintings, and in so are the only persons interested in the match, 
doing he gave the English people a great deal because of the money involved. In exchange 
of good art at a price which almost anyone for a title and a family tree, the girl’s father 
could pay. is settling a handsome dowry on the young 

Inspired by his success to further study, couple. But the young couple do not show 
Hogarth went to the studio of Sir James the slightest interest in each other. The 


Thornhill, a courtly 
portrait painter. 
But there was little 
for him in that 
studio. He was dis- 
gusted with the way 
drawing was taught 
there, feeling that 
the students did 
nothing but make 
endless copies. So 
Hogarth soon left 
his master. 

But he carried 
away one prize. He 
had lost his heart to 
the master’s daugh- 
ter Jane. Her father 
would not consent 
to a wedding, since 
hewa afraid a mere 
engraver would 
never earn a living. 
Hogarth answered 


by simply eloping photo by thaNal,OI,Aj Cjal,ory . The other three were 

,- t L _ _ ,1 *1 „ This is one of Reynolds 9 famous oictures of children; only i c » , rl 

with Jane, and then this time it is not a child of noble or wealthy family, but an ^ss successful. 1 he 
proving that he imaginary portrait of the little Samuel, whose story is told novel tv of a play in 
, , , , e m the Old Testament. Samuel has seen a vision and heard . : . „ 

COUld take care OI a voice calling him to be a prophet of the Lord. Sir Joshua paint had worn off, 
her with his cn- *** pictured in the little boy’s face and attitude his child- f or onc thing; and 

ish innocence and reverent awe. . 

gravmgs after all. for another, there 

He had been nursing the idea of putting was too much satire of the very kind of 


groom is admiring 
his own looks in a 
mirror, while the 
bride is having a 
little flirtation with 
the young lawyer. 

You may imagine 
how that marriage 
ended. In the rest 
of the pictures in the 
series, Hogarth tells 
you the whole story, 
down to the final 
disgrace and dis- 
aster. It is all full 
of very \ivid mock- 
ery, this tragedy on 
canvas. 

llogarth did four 
series of pictures 
such as this. The 
first one was wry 
popular, and4he en- 
gra\ ingssold widely. 
The ot her three were 
less successful. The 


on canvas pictures like those he loved to see 
on the stage. Now he began to put his idea 
into practice. He gave us dramas in paint — 
whole series of pictures telling a long story 
strip by strip — just such a story as another 
man might have made into a play. 

Dramas Done in Paint 

For instance, there is the celebrated scries 
called “Marriage & la Mode” and dealing 
with the fashionable kind of marriage in 
which love counted for nothing, while money 
and position counted for everything. In the 
first picture of the series we see the formal 


d reverent iwe for °»C thing; and 

for another, there 
was too much satire of the very kind of 
people w r ho were to buy the pictures. 

In his portraits the robust genius of Ho- 
garth shows the same traits we have just 
been describing. They tell the plain truth, 
with never a touch of flattery. That is why 
Hogarth had so few sit ters. The actor David 
Garrick was one of the few, and Hogarth 
has left us a rugged, honest picture of that 
greatest of all players. Nearly everybody 
else preferred to have his picture made by 
the lordly brush of Sir Joshua. There were 
many men who disliked Hogarth personally 
for his hearty ways. 

“You mu.it think,” said one of them, 





“The Age of Innocence” is a well-chosen title for this 
celebrated picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for Reyn- 
olds has bent all his powers to showing the innocent 
sweetness of this beautiful child. Her soft hair and 
uplifted eyes, the gesture of the hands, all contribute 
to the effect. Even with older sitters, Sir Joshua tried 


always to show their best side; so when he had a 
lovely child, it was natural enough that he should make 
her look like an angel 1 When we see Reynolds in black 
and white we do not miss so much as w'ith some artists, 
for unluckily Reynolds never learned the secret of 
mixing colors that would not fade with time. 
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“you are a better painter than Van Dyck.” 

“T am,” replied the painter, “if you give 
me my time and let me choose my subject.” 

But the lords and ladies wanted to be 
painted in the Van Dyck manner. 

Now the favorite of all the courtly painters 
of the time was that fortress of gentility, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds r r 
(1723-1792*), the ■: 
dean of British art 
during his day and 
a friend of kings 
and princes. In 
1769 when the 
Royal Academy of 
England was 
founded in imita- 
tion of the similar 
Academy of fine 
arts in France, no 
one questioned the 
choice of Sir J < >shua 
Reynolds for its 
first president. He 
was not only the 
foremost portrait 
painter in London, 
but was a line 
gentleman, a man 
of very wide inter- 
ests and of gieat 
influence. Tie 
moved freely in the 
illustrious circle of 



or to show any seamy side of their characters. 
Tfis aim was to make the people and the life 
of his time look worthy and elegant in his 
canvases. With such a picture as that of 
“Mrs. Siddons as the "Tragic Muse” he 
brought the grand style into England. The 
stilted grace of his Duchess of Devonshire is 

typical of his so- 
ciety painting. 

Once in a while, 
however, he gi\es 
up a little of his 
grand .style in order 
to make* a very real 
picture. I his hap- 
pen*., for instance, 
when he painted a 
picture of his great 
and good friend, 
Dr. Johnson, put- 
ting in all the 
strange, rugged 
strength of the 
man and all of his 
own admiral ion for 
him and intimate 
knowledge* of him. 
ll happens again 
when he painted a 
lovely ch.Ll in the 
beautiful picture 
which we call “ I lie* 
Age of Innocence.” 
In such pictures lie 


Tlr TnVm enn 'inri This is Reynolds’ famous portrait of “Mrs. Siddons as the niMy l tf w.«< f nrm ..| 
lJr. jonnson and x rag j c Muse.” Sir Joshua has painted the great actress in lormai 

W’as quite at home the “grand style,” giving her a sort of heroic dignity and en- st\le a little and 
throning her with attendant figures out of ancient legend. *• . r w i, ■ 


„ iL- inromng ncr wun aiienaani 

among the clever- 

est and most authoritative men of his day. 
He had a keen intelligence in many fields. 
Having traveled and studied in Italy, he 
had taken the great Italian masters for 
his models in an age w T hen their influence 
was dominant in England; so he tried 
to bring into English painting all of the 
dainty grandeur of the Italian past — the 
grace of Raphael, the glow of Titian, and 
the mighty sweep of Michelangelo. These 
he would use to glorify the English lord and 
lady in his art. 

Sir Joshua was no man to paint realistic 
pictures of common life, such as Hogarth 
gave us, no man to play tricks with his sitters 


pr WO u lw .cucnu^nu. paints from his 
heart; and the result is that his canvas shows 
us some very real figures indeed. 

Landscapes That Would Not Sell 

While Sir Joshua was painting society in 
London, Richard Wilson (17 14- 1 7 S ^ , an- 
other Englishman who had traveled in Italy, 
was making landscape pictures under the in- 
spiration of Claude Lorrain (klod lo'raN'). 
Wilson found it almost impossible to sell his 
pictures, because hardly anyone as yet wanted 
a landscape. Nearly everybody preferred to 
spend his money for a picture of himself or 
his family or friends, or at least for a picture 
of human beings. It was very late indeed in 






I t l i tl p N »t il < illpr\ 

Though his great rival, Reynolds, might turn over in something of the reason for his fame He has given 
his grave at the idea, Thomas Gainsborough has come these aristocratic people style and charm, and yet we 
to be generally considered the greatest glory of the are sure that the picture really looks like them We 
British school of portrait painters In this example of notice, too, that he has set them — landscape artist that 
his portrait work, “The Bailie Family,” we ma> see he was at heart against an outdoor background 

the histon of art tint people emu to feel linn it it ill morning and 1 t mnot git it 
that the woods and the holds, tlu sti earns right 

and lakes and mountains were proper sub- \nd Net Gnnsborough ^17^7 17^1 came 
jocts for the painters brush. to be the chut rnal of Sir Joshua in poitrai- 

I hat is what I homas Gainsborough ture, a faet which was b\ no means pleading 
(g.ui/'b’io) found in lus own art. “I am a to Sir Joshua \t the time when Gains 
landscape painter, ’ he used to sa\ , “and >et boiough had 111st eomt up to London, Sir 
thev will eome to me for portraits I eannot Joshua met Richard Wilson and asked him 
paint portraits Look at that arm J lu\e rather hitterh IIa\e \ou he\ird, sir, that 
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Photo by the NatmnAl Gallery 

Best known of the minor portrait painters of the days 
of Rtvnolds and Gainsborough was George Romney, 
who painted this picture of “The Beaumont Family.” 
Romney came to London in 1762, and was soon so 

our greatest landscape painter has come up 
to town?” 

This question was anything but flattering. 
Landscape painting was still felt to be such 
an inferior branch of art that it was just a 
little as if Sir Joshua had said that the 
greatest painter of cigarette advertisements 
had come up to town. 

Richard Wilson set his own value on land- 
scapes, for he painted them himself. He 
looked Sir Joshua straight in the eye and 
replied, “You mean, sir. our greatest portrait 
painter.” 

Gainsborough’s Boyhood 

Bom in 1727, Thomas Gainsborough grew 
up in the county of Suffolk, and as a very 
young boy began making pictures of all the 
beautiful things within the reach of his eyes. 
It is said that he once sketched a man who 
was robbing an orchard and made such a 
good likeness that the thief was later caught 


popular that Sir Joshua was jealous. He could turn 
out portraits even faster than Reynolds himself had 
9,000 sittings in about twenty years 1 He drew rather 
carelessly, but his colors are fresh and clear. 

with the aid of the pic tun*. After a short 
period of study in London the painter re 
turned to bis home in the country, married 
at the age of nineteen, and then settled first 
at Ipswich and later at Bath. 

The Sparkling Life of Bath 

In the centur\ of Gainsborough, Bath was 
the most fashionable resort in Kngland. 
Nestling in a bowl of hills, it was a town of 
great gayety and remarkable views. On its 
steep hillsides there were rows of house's built 
in the form of crescents to face the south and 
catch the sun. The houses are nearly all in 
the same style because nearly all of the city 
was built at one time; and the style is a very 
stately and beautiful one. As the sun 
sparkled over the hills, the air in Bath was 
full of vigor and the town was filled with fine 
people on vacations. 

Into the sparkling life of this town came 
Thomas Gainsborough, the painter of Suffolk 
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All the portraits on this page are by Gainsborough. 
Above is the famous one called “The Blue Boy.” 



Photoa An lernon biuI tlio National (tallory 

Gainsborough's spirited portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire does full justice to that famous beauty. 



This charming little girl in the immense hat and cape 
is “Miss Haverfield” having her portrait painted. 



For all its elegance this portrait of Mrs. Siddons by 
Gainsborough is more human than that by Reynolds. 


JOI 
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trees and lanes. He was one of the most 
charming men who had ever come there, and 
the people at Bath soon discovered that he 
could paint portraits. He painted with much 
less of the stilted refinement that we see in 
Sir Joshua’s grand style, and his portraits 
carried a great deal of the charm of his own 
gracious person- 
ality. 

We have just 
spoken of Sir 
Joshua’s picture 
of Mrs. Siddons. 

If we now look at 
the same famous 
lady as painted by 
Gainsborough, we 
can see at once a 
great deal of the 
difference in the 
work of the two 
masters. Against 
a red curtain for 
background, we 
see the line lady 
in a blue striped 
dress, a yellow 
scarf and a great 
black hat. This 
painter’s pictur- 
esque hats are so 
famous that we 
still speak of a 
Gainsborough hat 
to-day. The lady 
is slim of figure 
and very elegant, 
with fine hands 
and a head held 
very proudly. She 
has an air of the 
finest breeding, 
and yet she does not merely look like a type 
of her century, but like a real person. 

How “The Blue Boy” Was Painted 

It is easy to see the artist himself in the 
portrait. No one who did not have a great 
deal of charm in his own mind and person 
could well have left us a picture such as this. 
Of all the Knglish painters, Gainsborough is 
the one who has the best feeling for grace, 


and he puts it into his pictures because it 
comes so naturally to him. 

Of course the people in Bath poured com- 
missions into the hands of such a painter. 
ITc could hardly find the time to keep up 
with his work. Ilis fame spread to London 
and all over the country, lie was elected a 

foundation mem- 
ber of the Royal 
Academy in 1760, 
though he did not 
move to London 
until five years 
later. There he 
met with immedi- 
ate success, and 
for a good while 
the people in so- 
ciety were divided 
into two kinds 
those w'ho had 
their portraits 
painted by Sir 
Joshua and those 
w' h o w ent t o 
Gainsborough for 
their pictures. 

In one of his 
let Hires to stu- 
drnls, sit Joshua 
had said that there 
could not be a 
mass of blue in 
a n y pic t 11 r e 
Gainsborough 
took up the re- 
mark as a chal- 
lenge and painted 
a celebrated pic- 
ture in direct reply 
to it. The picture 
is all in blue, and 
is called “The Blue Boy.” The shimmer of 
light on the satin of the boy's suit gives a 
great deal of life and gayety to an otherwise 
simple painting. The rivalry between these 
two painters went on as long as they lived, 
but when Gainsborough lay dying he desired 
to be reconciled with Sir Joshua. Sir Joshua 
came to see him and the two gentlemen 
clasped hands to say farewell in final af- 
fection. 



I'll'tNt li) fl»«* \Vl»fl I (iiIllTV 


Here is a portrait of Queen Charlotte, wife of George III, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Lawrence is the last of the eighteenth 
century portrait school. He became president of the Royal 
Academy in 1820; but even then, had he known it, the really 
great English artists were not portrait painters at all, but the 
landscape painters, Constable and Turner. 
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On this page are portraits by minor artists of the 
“school of British portrait painters." The one above 
is “Miss Baring/’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The 
picture lacks the distinction of a Reynolds or a 
Ce nsbnrough 



Sir Henry Raeburn, who painted this “Portrait of 
Dr. Joseph Black," was the leader of the portrait 
school in Scotland Theie is a good deal of power 
and sincerity in Raeburn’s work, especially in his 
portraits of men. 



1 In iim I \ M«tr« pnhtnii M im uni f \rt mi I tin* Nntimml Ij illor> 


Romney was especially fond of painting pictures of 
beautiful women. Sometimes these pictures are 
1 merely “pretty-pretty," but at times they have a 
certain charm. This picture, which is called “A Lady 
and Child," has a gentle and appealing grace. 



This quaint little boy with his riding whip is “Master 
Van Dieft" as painted by John Hoppner. Hoppner 
was one of the artists who followed rather closely 
in the footsteps of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He gained 
much of his fame by his brilliant colorng. 
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“We are all going to heaven,” murmured 
Gainsborough, “and Van Dyck is of the 
party.” 

Gainsborough left behind him a whole 
studio full of landscapes which no one had 
wanted to buy. He had been the first great 
English painter to love and study the Dutch 
masters of landscape in the century before 
him, and to try to make an art of English 
landscape in imitation of them. During his 
great days in Bath and London, he kepi the 
dear Suffolk lanes in his memory and went 
on painting the English countryside. 

The Father of English Landscape Painting 

So Gainsborough may be called the lather 
of English landscape. The people of his 
own day did not know the fact, but in the 
next generation the great landscape oainter 
Constable (kun'sta-l/l) saw the full value 
of Gainsborough’s country scenes. 

“The landscape of Gainsborough,” wrote 
Constable, “is soothing, tender and affecting. 
The stillness of noon, twilight dews, and the 
pearls of morning are all to be found in the 
canvases of this most benevolent and kind- 
hearted man .... on looking at them 
we and tears in our eyes and know not what 
brings them.” 

Constable knew just how lonely had been 
the Gainsborough who in a world of por- 
traits could find no one to share his love <>f 
the countryside. But in another twenty 
years John Constable ( 1 776— 1S37 ) was him- 
self sketching in those same spots where 
Gainsborough had so often sat. There he 
felt the spirit of Gainsborough still, and 
there he perfected his own art until it became 
the inspiration of a new generation of 
modem landscape painters both in England 
and in France. 

In the meantime, the British portrait 
school kept on flourishing through the eight- 
eenth century and into the nineteenth. 
Besides the painters we have mentioned, it 
included such men as George Romney, John 
Hoppner and Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
London, and Sir Henry Raeburn (1756- 
1823) in Scotland. These were the painters 
that were dear to the court of George III. 
That monarch saw nothing to admire in the 


work of Hogarth, ami he saw still less in the 
very singular art of the singular man with 
whom we may close this story of English 
painting in the eighteenth century. 

The Strange Art of William Blake 

When George 111 was once shown some 
drawings by William Blake he turned aside 
in horror after one look and fairly screamed, 
“lake them away!” 

Vet these strange drawings have come to 
seem very beautiful to many people in the 
world to-day. William Blake (1757 1827) 
lived and died almost unknown. He was 
the kind of solitary spirit that the world will 
never understand. A devoted wife and a 
few friends were all who ever sought him as 
a companion or knew what he was doing in 
art. In our own day, however, Blake has 
had a great re\i\al, and lie now occupies a 
position of fame both as a poet and as 
an artist. 

How Blake Lived in Another World 

E\en as a boy William Blake began to 
see visions. He told his family how he had 
seen a flock of angels sitting in the bought 
of a tree, and hi> father whipped him foi 
talking such nonsense; but the boy kept 
right on seeing the visions because he could 
not help it, and the visions drew him farther 
and farther away from the everyday world 
around him into another world of his own 
dreams. That world is so difficult to under- 
stand that wise men of our own day are 
still wondering what Blake meant in his 
descriptions of it, whether in poetry or in 
paint. But most of the wise men have come 
to have a very great love for the strange 
poems and pictures. 

If you will look at a drawing of Blake’s, 
such as the one called “When the Morning 
Stars Sang Together,” you will see what we 
mean by the words we have just been using. 
The picture is drawn in line with a wash of 
pale color. The figures are of human shape, 
and yet no one could say that they were well 
drawn, judging by any ordinary standards. 
And still the picture sings, for the strange 
figures fall into a pattern that is clear-cut 
and beautiful. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 23 


A BRILLIANT PAINTER OF SPAIN 


Xote: For basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index , Vol. 15. 


For statistic al and c urrent facts, 
consult the Richards Year Rook 
Index . 


Interesting Facts Explained 


The wealth and glory of Spain 
were largely gone by Goya’s 
day, 11-306 

Why Goya loved to paint the 
lively Spanish country folk, 
11-307 

Why he was looked upon as a 
“terror” among painters, 11- 
308 

How pared no one, not even 


the new royal family, 11-308 
Goya respected only Rembrandt 
and Velasquez, 11-308 
Only in his portraits of children 
was he more kindly, 11-309 
How he did a famous series on the 
horrors of war, 11-309 
Goya saw the passing of a great 
century and lived to be a force in 
the new one, 11-309 


Things to Think About 

What were the sights that made How did he learn from Yelas- 
Go\a Mornful of Spanish life? quez? 

Why should he paint a io\al fam- What circumstance^ inspired him 
ily to look like that of a to do his series on war.' 

‘‘dressed up grocer'*? 


Related Materia! 


The weak rule of two kings, 
Charles 111 and Charles IV of 
Spain, 6-331-32 

Napoleon warred brutally against 
Spain, 6-332 

Storv of the revolutionary juntas 
after Napoleon, 5 504 
Piracy was a weapon against 
Spanish rule. 7 42. 10 170 

r 1 

The works of Goya, especially his 
passionate treatment of such 

Goya came late in the history 
of Spanish rule and could record 


When Spain's rule ended in Amer- 
ica, 5-500 

Spain profited from the slave 
trade, 5-448 

Spain had some great writets. 13 
73 - 8 ? 

The Spaniards made beautiful 
pottery, 12-50 


subjects as war and j>overt\ 
make a timely study to-day. 


Su in in ary Statement 

little but its decline. 


Practical A pplications 
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J’holo by \ rriuu i Ma Jri I 

This painting is called simply “The Third of May, 
1808.” In it Goya has set down with merciless truth 
the ghastly massacre of citizens at the gates of Madnd 
by the invading French soldiers He has spared us 
nothing -neither the cruel discipline of the soldiers 


nor the unheroic and pitiful terror of their victims 
Goya made also a whole set of etchings of the brutal 
scenes of war. It has been said that copies of this 
picture should be hung in every national capital, as 
a warning to warlike rulers. 


A BRILLIANT PAINTER of SPAIN 

Like His Own Character, the Art. of Goya Is Daring, Dashing, 
and Reckless, but Often Very True 


EARCHIXG for the greatest putting 
in the world we have trav eled through 
many a land in our man) stories of 
the fine arts on preceding pages of these 
books. We began in a ca\e in Spain, many 
a thousand >ears ago. We came down 
through Egypt, Greece, and Rome, with 
various other ancient lands. 'I hen wc 
ranged through Italv and i landers, France 
and Germany, Holland and Spain and Eng- 
land. Now we go back to Spam for a glance 
at the work of their latest master painter. 
This was the fiery genius Francisco Goya 
(go'ya). 

By the time when Goya began his long 
life (1746-1828), Spain was a very different 
place from the land of Velasquez, (va-las'- 


kalhj and the monarchs he painted I he 
wealth and glorv of Spain were largely gone 
r lhe llapsburg rulers hail been followed on 
the throne In the Bourbon kings. 'I he 
strength and miluence of the country had 
seen a long decline. Bv the time of Go>a\ 
death the I rench Revolution had swept over 
the world, and Napoleon had come and gone, 
making eventful history m Spain as every- 
where else in I urope It was in these con- 
ditions that Go) a did his great work of 
showing in his pictures exactly what the life 
of Spain seemed to his eves through all those 
exciting years. 

r lhe fine art of Velasquez had died with 
him, and with the older Spain. The Bourbon 
sovereigns sent abroad for painters to cele- 
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What could be more alive than this swirling, fantastic stiff and stanng about Goy*’» figures, but it seems 
“Carnival” by Goya? There is often something a little the stiffness only of tense, exciting life. 


brute their persons and tliur deeds I1 k\ to paint portraits of the Spanish nobles. 
• brought in Tiepolo (t\a'po-lo), the last of lhis Go\u was a wild young fellow. He 
t v c Italian Baroque (ba-rok') painters, and had been i good deal of a scoundrel in his 

the> called to their court a German portrait earlier da\ s \s a farmer’s son he had come 

painter named Raphael Mengs (m£ngks) up to the capital and had possibly taken up 

It was under Mengs that Goya began bullfighting He had been wounded in a 
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street row and had fled to Italy; there he 
had had another row, and had hastened 
back home again. Yet somehow during 
these adventures he had found time to learn 
how to paint, and by the date when he was 
presented to the court painter Mengs, he 
was far more clever with his brush than was 
that worthy mas- 
ter. 

He showed his 
skill in some de- 
signs for tapes- 
tries, made at the 
order of the king. 

In France at the 
same time Bou- 
cher (bob'sha') 
was also design- 
ing tapestries, full 
of pink court 
ladies and gentle- 
men dressed up 
as shepherds and 
shepherdesses. 

But Goya’s men 
and women are of 
a very different 
bre< !. They are 
real Spanish 
country folk, 
busy with their 
daily tasks and 
amusements - 
peasants dancing 
their native coun- 
try dances, boys 
walking on stilts 
or climbing trees. 

The colors are 
very bright, as 
befits the sunny 
land of Spain. There are spots of red and 
yellow and blue against a background of 
green, purple, deep orange, and blue. Above 
all, the designs are vigorously alive. 

King Charles III had the good sense to 
like the work and to give Goya further 
orders. By the time when Charles IV came 
to the throne, that pudgy monarch had an 
established painter in his court who must 
have given him some uneasy hours. Just 
why this king kept on employing Goya is 


a good deal of a mystery. For by this time 
Goya was a terror among painters. lie had 
found his style, and it was a style that spared 
no one least of all the King himself. 

You can see what this means if you look at 
Goya's picture of the new royal family. A 
witty Frenchman said the l the picture ought 

to be called “The 
Grocer's Family 
after Winning the 
Big Lottery 
Prize.” Certainly 
the group looks 
more like a gro- 
cer's family than 
a king’s. The 
people look as if 
they had just 
come into money 
and were still ill 
at ease in the line 
clothes t h a t 
drape their un- 
gainly attitudes. 

The picture is 
a sort of sneer at 
royally. Lven a 
dull king might 
have seen it, and 
might ljaive had 
t h e pa inter 
thrown out of the 
palace. But this 
king swallowed 
the taunt weakly. 
Possibly he liked 
the color the 
rose embroidery 
of his vest, the 
plum-colored vel- 
vet coat that 
shone w’ith his decorations, the Queen’s blue 
silk and her jewels, all marvelously painted. 

Goya had no respect for anyone except 
Rembrandt (rcm'brant) and Velasquez. 
From Rembrandt he learned the trick of 
sometimes wrapping his faces in soft shad- 
ow’s; from Velasquez he inherited the spar- 
kling brilliance of his color and the habit of 
painting just what the eye secs. But in the 
main Goya went straight to Nature as his 
teacher, and not to other artists. And while 



This is one of Goya’s many portraits, that of Doha Isabel Corbo 
de Porcel, a celebrated beauty of Andalusia. Goya would not 
take any great pains with faces that did not interest him, but 
when he really tried he could make a striking and amazingly vital 
portrait which tells much about both sitter and artist. 
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the brush of Velasquez copied without com- 
ment what his eye saw, that of Goya could 
not help giving voice to his scorn of the 
things before his eye. 

For instance, we may well compare a 
portrait of Philip IV by Velasquez with one 
of Queen Maria Luisa by (lova. In both 
paintings we see a , , , , . 

spacious outdoor dis- Sf ~ 
tance in the back- £ 
ground. In that of Vel- 
asquez, however, the 
landscape sets off the 
stately horse and rider, ’ 
while in Goya’s work 
the horse and rider arc 
hardly more than a 
black silhouette; the 
light behind draws at- 
tention to a stiff and 
ugly old lady with thin, 
curling lips and a shift- 
ing ga/e. 

It is no wonder that 
sue h a painter made 
many enemies, and did 
not seem to care how 
main* he made. Cer- 
tainly he did not mind L 
telling the cruel truth |j 
as he saw it . ( )nly in his B 
portraits of children do ' ,rnaiU wh.ih.i 



When C harles TV was bounced off the 
throne to make way for Joseph Ronaparte, 
Goya saw the change without any sorrow. 
He also saw the terrible days of fighting in 
Madrid when the French troops shot down 
the populace at the city gate. He painted a 
picture (d the scene. Tn the background is 
r the ghostly city. On 
\ the right are the troops 
a of Napoleon, with their 
ff eyes to their muskets, 
^ and to the left arc the 
cringing, huddling 
$ Spaniards -some of 
them already fallen, 
t others covering their 
faces in sickly terror, 
while one ghostly white 
figure faces the guns 
with hand out- 
st retched and staring 
eyes. 

In Goya's time a 
great century passed 
away and a g, eater one 
w,n bom. The formal 
century we call the 
eighteenth made way 
for the rebellious one 
we call the nineteenth. 
At the time of the 
French Revolution, just 


we find him kindlier portrait from the brush of Goya himself we }i<*fore the nineteenth 

WC mi 111 Kill llicr. have a portrait of that fearless, truth-telling master lJClor< inc mneieenin 

'Then he may gi\e us as he looked to his own eyes. We may be sure century began, there 

. r , i « t k that he did not flatter the sitter! This fine canvas / 4 • r 

SOllH pic till c of a little hangs in the Prado, a gallery in Madrid which con- "ere* \ast Stirrings of 

boy in a bright red suit tains what is perhaps the finest collection of pictures ncw freedom and of a 

, , in the world. - 


with large, dark 


return to nature in the 


and a wist* little face that is very appealing, minds of men all over fhe Western world. 

'The brilliant art of Gova startled e\c*n All those \iolenl stirrings make uj) what we 

Spain into some sort of recognition. An art call the Romantic Movement in art and 

that was so recklessly ali\e came as a great thought. It profoundly affected all the arts; 


surprise to a decaying land. Lven war and and in our next stories about the painters we 

revolution could not kill it. Gov a lived shall find the deep influence of romanticism, 

beyond the era of Napoleon to be an in- All of them were trying to tell the truth in 

spiration to the new art of France. a new way. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 24 


THE MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 

Note: For basic information For statistical and i urrent facts, 

not found on this page, lonsult consult the Richards I '<ar Book 
the general Index , Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


How James Turner and John 
Constable caused a revolution 
in the arts, 11-311 
Why Turner wanted to know ex- 
actly how things looked, n- 

‘‘The greatest of Nature’s glories 
are light and color,” said 
Turner, 1 1-3 12 

Why a great battle raged in the 
world of art over Turner’s 
ideas, 1 1-3 14 

Why Constable, although a quiet 

Picture 

What was it that set off Turner’s 
two paintings on this page from 
others of his period? 11-313 
Why is Constables “The Hay 
Wain” a remarkably tine paint- 
ing? 1 1- 3 14 

How does Rossetti’s picture of 

Related 

The English are gifted gold and 
silver smiths, 12-87, 89, 90 
Disraeli was a great premier, 12- 
440-41; and so was Gladstone, 

12-442-43 

When John Ruskin made history 
in art criticism, 13 236-38 
The period of Romanticism in 

Summary 

The peculiar soft charm of the 
English countryside had been al- 
most completely overlooked as a 
subject for painting until it was 


painter of quiet landscapes, 
was also a rebel, 1 1 —3 1 5 
How, in the 19th century, na- 
ture worship became the order 
of the day, 1 1-3 17 
The “Pre-Raphaelites” were led 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a 
poet-painter who mixed ro- 
mance with realism, 1 1-5 19 
What happened when Ruskin and 
Whistler took an artistic battle 
to court, 11 3:0 

Hunt 

“The Annunciation” differ 
from all its predecessors? 11 - 
3i7 

What peculiar mixtuie of the old 
and the new do we find in the 
work of Burne-Jones* 11 31S 

Material 

England, 6-86 

The foolish war of 1812, 6 90-9. 
The English had some fine musi- 
cians, 12-216, 220, 227, 256, 
3 r 9 

Romanticism in English literature 
was a powerful movement, 13- 
215, 218 

Statement 

discovered by Turner and Con- 
stable and the men who followed 
them. 
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There were other excellent landscape artists working side with loving brush. Our picture, called “The In- 
in England in the days of Turner and Constable, men tenor of a Stable,’* is by George Morland (1763-1804 . 
whose stones we have not had time to tell. There Morland loved nothing better than to paint animals, 
was Richard Wilson (1713 1782), who shares with and was always including them m his landscapes and 
Gainsborough the honor of starting the British land- pictures of country life. He loved them so much that 
scape school, there were John Crome 11768 1821) and he taxed his purse to keep saddle horses, and at one 
Richard Bonington (1801 18281 and John Cotman time had a menagerie of pets including anything from 
(1782 18421, all of whom painted the English country- foxes to dormice. This picture is perhaps his best. 

The MASTERS of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

This Is the Story of Turner and Constable, Together with 
Certain Other Great British Artists 


l ST as the American Revolution was 
breaking out ai ross the sea theie were 
born in laigland two men who were 
to start another icvolution, though a much 
<|iuetci one J hesc two men veie Joseph 
Mallonl William Turner (177^-18^1) and 
John Constable (1776-1837), and the revo- 
lution they were destined to start was in the 
realm of the painting of pictures. r lhev 
were to be leaders in the movement to biing 
back the glory of color. 

The two men were very different, and they 
did not btand together for am recognized 


new ‘sihool Yet, each in his own wav, 
thev went to the same master. Nature, just 
as Wordsworth and the other poets were 
doing m that generation. \nd, each in his 
own way, they helped to put the new king, 
Color, on the throne. 

When he was fourteen Turner enrolled as 
a student of the Academy under the great 
leader of the old eighteenth century schinil, 
Sir Joshua Rev Holds. Rut the year he picked 
to cm oil under this conservative teacher was 
as revolutionary as the one he picked to be 
born in it was 1789, the year of the French 
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Revolution. Not that Turner really “picked” 
either of these dates; but they seem sur- 
prisingly appropriate for such a revolutionary 
painter! 

How Turner Studied the Outdoors 

The clever lad had already studied under 
seven other masters. At fifteen he was 
showing his own pictures at the Royal 
Academy. At nineteen he had a studio of 
his own. But perhaps the best of his train- 
ing he gained by simply traveling all over 
Europe, walking most of the time with his 
luggage on his back — and all the time, every- 
where, looking at the things about him. 

They tell amusing stories of how haul he 
looked at things. Once on a boat at sea he 
had himself lashed to the mast for four 
hours during a storm, so that he could ob- 
serve the wind and waters in all their fury. 
Another time a friend came upon “a little 
Jewish-nosed man in an ill-cut brown tail 
coat, striped waistcoat, and enormous frilled 
shirt, with feet and hands notably small,” 
squatting on the sand and peering into the 
water. This little man was so absorbed that 
he crouched there for a full half-hour with- 
out moving, and Turner’s friend was be- 
ginning to wonder who the lunatic could be. 
Then suddenly the little man straightened 
up and his friend saw it was Turner! 

And all this passionate study of how 
things actually look Turner used to make 
fiery visions of the world of outdoors. 

Turner’s Formative Years 

He was fascinated by sunlight. In that 
he is like the seventeenth century' French 
painter Claude Lorrain fklod lb'rfiN'). In 
fact he got his ideas of sunlight from Claude 
Lorrain in the first place, and was not happy 
until he had far outdistanced the earlier 
painter in riotous effects. We say “riotous” 
because Turner had none of Claude Ter- 
rain's love of dreaming quietly in the serenity 
of nature. To Turner nature is thrilling and 
often terrible, and most of all enormously 
vast — so vast that man himself is entirely 
lost in its splendor. 

ITe worked his problem and his program 
out for himself. For he was a strange, 
solitary soul who could not bear to let any- 


one in on the secrets of his work. Even 
after he made money he lived poorly, hiding 
away in shabby quarters. When he painted 
out of doors he would place his easel near a 
ditch so that if anyone came along he could 
scramble into it and lie flat where no one 
could see him. 

Yet he was not too proud and solitary tc 
study the great painters who had gone be- 
fore him. Tie went to Italy and pored over 
the glowing color of Titian (tl'shan). lie 
went to Holland and studied the Dutch 
landscape painters and Rembrandt (rfm'- 
brant). lie studied Claude Lorrain and 
Poussin (pciT/saN'), Rubens (roo'bcnz), and 
the English landscape painters Wilson and 
Gainsborough (ganz'b’ro). Some of his 
earlier paintings show the results of this 
study and are not particularly revolutionary. 
His “Calais Pier,” for instance, is rather like 
the solid landscapes of the Dutch. 

What a Great Artist Had to Say 

But Turner had something of his own to 
say, and in time he learned to say it. What 
he wanted to say was something like this: 
Nature is o\cr\\helmingly glorious, and the 
greatest of her glories are light and color. 

He tried saying it in water-color sketches. 
With water color he could splash in colors in 
bright flat spots, lie made the most brilliant 
ajid di//v combinations. 'I hey have what 
he wanted to get — the flare and lire of out- 
door sunlight. 

'1 hen he put it into oil paintings. Consider 
the famous painting called “The Fighting 
Tcmeraire.” Against a scarlet and gold 
sunset, with the moon just rising above the 
horizon, an old-fashioned wooden warship is 
being towed along by an efficient, pufling 
tug. It is the end of the day, and the end 
of the brave, outworn old man-of-war. The 
“Temerairc” is being towed to the wrecking 
yards to be broken up. The glory of the 
sunset says good-by. 

Even when he is supposed to be painting 
people, Turner finds himself painting, in- 
stead, a blaze of nature’s color and light. 
Both he and the painter Benjamin West, 
who was at the time president of the Acad- 
emy, painted a “Death of Nelson.” West 
emphasized the people, as one might expect 
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On this page are prints of two of the famous paintings 
by Turner about which we have told in this story. 
The one above is “Calais Pier,” painted m 1803, when 
Turner was still a young man Already he has fallen 


in love with the sea and the ships that sail it, and 
has learned to paint them magnificently So far, 
however, he has not worked out any startlingly new 
way of painting them, as he was to do later. 




This famous picture, “The Fighting T6m6raire,” was 
painted half a lifetime later, m 1839, when Turner had 
found his own revolutionary way of working Unluck- 
ily, we shall have to use our imagination for the flare 
of sunset gold and scarlet, and for all the color and 


glow which is Turner’s peculiar language But the 
lights and shadows of the print will help us imagine 
it, and we can feel how much of the picture is sky 
and water, how the whole meaning of it is written 
in the color and light of sea and cloud. 




rhuto by National (.allery 


Could anything be more quietly beautiful than this 
painting of “The Hay Wain ” by Constable? Even 
without the color which caused such excitement in 
1819, it is a pure joy to the eye. The lights and 


shadows, the masses of cottage, wagon, and trees, are 
so perfectly balanced that we keep returning to look 
again. And does not the peaceful scene make you 
want to start right off for Constable's beloved Suffolk t 


from the subject. Turner’s picture is a new 
kind of history — blazing color, a forest of 
tall masts and great torn sails — everywhere 
the waters of the sea or the fiery mist of the 
sky. Xelson is only a speck. And yet the 
whole picture tells its tale of death and glory 
better than the stiffly posed people of West. 

A Language in Color 

As he grew and developed in his art, 
Turner scarcely painted people at all. In- 
deed the time came when he scarcely painted 
things even. Jlis only language came more 
and more to be color. lie did not even 
write or speak much, and when he did speak 
he stumbled over his words as though they 
were too clumsy to express his swift thoughts. 
In his painting he cast figures and objects 
aside and ended in a wild swirl of color and a 
blare of light. A picture of a locomotive is 
all speed and smoke and flaring lights and 
foggy atmosphere. Picture after picture 
shows the flaming majesty of light over 


water. One whole painting is nothing but 
the leaping flashes of “Rockets and blue 
Lights.” 

The young English critic John Ruskin was 
carried away by these biilliant visions, and 
when older and more conservative critics 
attacked Turner, Ruskin flew to his defense 
And being a little wild in his praises and very 
eloquent, Ruskin started a battle royal that 
raged in the world of art for many years. It 
was long before you could mention Turner 
without starting a shower of sparks as fierv 
as his own paintings. Even painters who 
learned much from Turner notably the 
American, Whistler— sometimes attacked 
him violently. 

How Turner Brought Back the Glory of Color 

But whether they liked him or not, they 
did learn from him, and Turner became a 
great landmark in modern art. For color is 
one of the battle cries of modern art. Since 
the days of Rubens (roo'bPn/) and Velasquez 
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Another of Constable’s best-loved landscapes shows breathe the very spirit of the peaceful scene. Not 

“Salisbury Cathedral." The beautiful old church with only the clouds and trees, but the grazing cows and 

its soaring Gothic spire is set in a frame of trees and glimmering pocl speak of country peace in the present, 

cloud. As in “The Ilay Wcm,” every line and mass and the cathedral itself, in its stately grandeur, speaks 

is exactly right , and the effect of the whole is to of the glories of England’s past 


(\a-las'kdth) urlists had been a little afraid 
')f color until Turner came. No man did 
more to bring back the glory of color than he. 

Constable’s Part in Modern Art 

Hut thcie w us another Englishman who 
probably did ju^t as much as Turner to 
point out to modern art the way it was to go. 
This was our other revolutionary artist, 
John Constable (kun'sta-b’lb It is \ery 
hard to think of that quiet painter of quiet 
landscapes as a rebel; but a rebel he was. 

Constable \vas a miller’s son, and lived all 
his life in the Suffolk country where Gains- 
borough also had lived as a boy. lie was a 
country bov, and all his life he kept his 
country eyes, lie knew his country scenes 
at first hand. Nature was an old friend of 
his, and remained his best teacher. To be 
sure, he had the greatest respect for other 
artists. lie learned from Rubens, Claude 


Lorrain, Rembrandt, Hobbema. Yet he 
himself said, “When I sit down to make a 
sketch from nature, the first thing I do is to 
forget that T ha\e e\er seen a picture. M 

Tf he had not felt that way about it, he 
coukl ne\er have painted such a picture as, 
for instance, his famous “Ilay Wain.” If 
you can get hold of a color print of this 
picture, or some other of Constable's land- 
scaj>es, you will be able to understand much 
better what Constable did for modem paint- 
ing. Tor he began the modern use of color 
as the chief means of composition. \ct 
even a black-and-white reproduction shows 
many things. It will show us a glimpse of 
England — not just some painter's arrange- 
ment of trees and water and house to make a 
pretty scene that looks a bit like English 
country — but the real English country come 
to life on canvas. 

“The Hay Wain” will serve once more as 
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an excellent example. It is beautifully com- 
posed, with the dark mass of trees balancing 
the hay cart and the open sky. But we are 
not conscious of composition. It all seems 
to belong . The wagon and the horses belong. 
The picture would be crooked 
without them. “A picture is 
like a sum in arithmetic,” 

Constable used to say. 

“It is wrong if you take 
away or add anything to 
it.” So in this picture 
there is a rightness, a wel- 
come solidity and peace 
and sense of well-being. 

Now none of this sounds 
at all revolutionary. And 
in fact if it had not been 
for Constable's use of 
color people even in his 
day would not have been 
shocked at his pictures. 

But critics in the early 
i Soo's were, as we said 
before, afraid of color and 
light. And Constable's 
hay wagon is bathed in 
the ibrating warmth of 
high noon when the sun- 
shiny air shimmers with 
light. And he caught the 
vivid colors of nature so 
well that outraged con- 
servatives talked about a 
“sponge soaked in color 
and thrown at the can- ph,,H h> lu ' <h * ltK 




an excellent example. It is beautifully com- for feeling. He could not help doing it. So 
posed, with the dark mass of trees balancing he went ahead with his art, patiently making 
the hay cart and the open sky. But we are whatever sacrifice was necessary. He hail 
not conscious of composition. It all seems to wait years to marry the girl he loved be- 
to belong. The wagon and the horses belong, cause her father, like his own, disapproved 
The picture would be crooked of artists. But Constable did not 

give up; he waited. And when 
he had won his wife at 
last, her intelligence and 
sympathy stood guard 
over him as he studied 
Claude Lorrain and 
Ciainsborough and Ru- 
bens and Ruisdael (rois'- 
dal) until finally, after 
fifteen wars of work, he 
had won through to his 
own st\le. 

This M\lc of his, as we 
have already seen, grows 
first of all out of low of 
nature. The nature ('un- 
stable lowd was not tu- 
multuous and blazing and 
terrible like Turner's na 
lure, but drenched with 
the peace and ( harm and 
quiet beauty of rural Fug 
land. He wanted abow 
all things to put uii cama- 
the lush color of Fnglish 
trees, the (00I wetness of 
brooks, the majesty of 
clouds. He so much 
wanted to do these 4 things 
and thrown at the can- ph ,f " h> ,{w ‘ , * u * that he found a way to 

vas ” while at the This is a strange symbolical picture by Holman , rrnm nlish it 

\as, wniie at tnt same Hunt . it is ca f led „ Thc Li „ ht of the world.” ar tompnsn 11. 

time excited French radi- You will notice that, like a true Pre-Raphaelite, He could never have 

r , ,1c rn^e lin ii\ rlnmninn Hunt has P ut in a11 the tiny » d«C°™tive details r i f frr „. c , in ,| , r „ # * c 

cais rose up to champion . thc delicate leaves of tree and plant, the loun(I 11 ir an(1 Lr< -< 

and imitate him. wrought work of the clasp on Christ’s robe, and sunn v brooks had not 

c . 1 1 , r ^ He took immense pains also to study and set , / , 

ouch a lot of excitement down the mingling streams of light from lan- seemed to him tremend- 

to come from one quiet sky » an< ? hal °- Yet how strange and ously important. To hurt 

bnglish miller s son! Con- This is no realistic Christ who was a man upon and destrov a tree seemed 
stable thought so too. His R'JS’&SS *» Mm '*« "t»r<lcnng a 

life is an amusing contrast to light the world, and knocks at a closed door graceful girl. One dav in 

0 t i_:_ j k. j h.L. n n ' 


to the furor raised by his 

art. His only aim was to paint the truth. 

He started out helping his father with the 
mill and quietly sketching in his spare time. 
His father had a countryman’s distrust of 
artists and did not encourage his son. But 
painting for Constable w*as just another word 


standing for mankind, who do not want the light. lccture to his art cla ^ s 
) paint the truth, he held up a sketch of a tree and said: 


“Many of my Hampshire friends may re- 
member this young lady at the entrance to 
the village. Her fate was distressing, for it 
is scarcely too much to say that she died 
of a broken heart. I made this drawing 
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when she was in full health and beauty. On da ven'chc), away hack in 1500, had known 
passing sometime afterwards I saw to my all about grass and how it changes into 
grief that a WTctchod board had been nailed different colors in the shimmer of sunlight, 
to her side on which was written in large But Leonardo was not interested in painting 
letters, ‘All vag- grass; it did not 


rants and beggars 
will b'* dealt with 
according to ]aw\* 
The tree seemed to 
have felt the dis- 
grace for e\en then 
some of the top 
blanches had with- 
ered. Two long 
spike nails had In en 
driven far into her 
side. J 11 another 
vear one hall be- 
i.ime paialv/ed, 
and not long*ftft<r, 
the otlu r shared the 
same late and tins 
beautiful crea* ***# 
was cut down to .1 
stump just high 
enough to hold tin 
board.” 

Ml this about a 
tree* Mnlulangilo 
(mi'krk n'iMni, if 
he could ha\e lu aid 
this let tuie, woul l 
ha\e said that the 
good man was 
cra/y. but ('un- 
stable was not 
cra/v. lie meiilv 
h\ed in the nine- 
teenth (entury in- 
stead of the six- 
teenth, when nature 
worship was becom- 
ing the older of the 
day. And he lo\cd 
nature c\en more 
than others, and 
out of his love he 



N itt >u il lialln \ 

Here is another Pre-Raphaelite religious picture “The An- 
nunciation/ 1 by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. How different it ig 
from the medieval pictures of the same subject! Instead cf 
putting Mary and the Angel m some Gothic chapel built long 
after Mary’s time, Rossetti has put them in a simple interior 
not very different from the sort of house Mary might really 
have lived in. And how simply human this girl is as she 
listens in awe and a sort of terror to the heavenly message! 
Yet for all its realness this picture is a little too sweet to be 
strong. That was one of the great faults of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites; it has made their pictures lose popularity *ith critics of 
our generation, who so dislike anything sentimental. 


seem particularly 
important to him. 
And as for the 
painters of Con- 
stable's own time, 
thev had fallen into 
the habit of paint- 
ing grass brown. 

And now here 
w as Constable- 
painting it bright 
green! When “The 
Hay Wain” was 
first exhibited, in 
1810, agreat clamor 
arose about that 
bright green grass. 
Constable path ntly 
took an old brown 
violin and a sample 
of his green paint 
and laid them both 
on tlu grass “Now- 
you see,*’ he said 
quicth. “Grass is 
the color I painted 
it " And people 
weie actuallv sur- 
prised to see that 
he was right. 

but even so it 
took them a long 
time to get used to 
these realistic col- 
ors When Con- 
stable painted a 
rainv landscape 
thev cried out that 
it was so •uct you 
needed an overcoat 
and umbrella to 
look at it. Even an 


fashioned a new’ art of landscape painting, historical picture becomes in Constable’s 

He discovered, for one thing, that glass is hands a ga\ pattern of natural colors. For 

green. As if, you say, no one had ever known instance there is his picture of people celc- 

that before! Of course some people had brating the victory over Napoleon at Water- 

known it. Leonardo da Vinci (la'6-nar'do loo. They are hanging a dummy of the 
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Burne-Jones, who painted this picture, carried the 
work of the Pre-Raphaelites fairly far away from the 
realities of life. Such a painting as this of “The Wine 
of Cirt e M is clearly a made-up pattern. The enchant- 
ress, strangely tall, leans with a theatrical gesture 
over the very decorative panthers — beasts who are 
really men, you remember, and now lift threatening 


eyes to her as she prepares her witch’s wine for 
other victims. All the details are romantic- the an- 
tique vases, the glimpse of galleys on the sea, the 
serpents on Circe’s chair and staff. Burne-Jones 
loved to illustrate old stones like this, whether of 
religion or literature. At their best these pictures 
are at least magnificent decorations. 


fallen emperor. But Constable is much less 
interested in the excitement of the people 
than in the dazzling patches of sunlight 
playing over them. 

The Thin Ranks of the Rebel Painters 

So Constable too raised the new battle 
cry. But it was across the channel in France 
that it resounded most loudly, and there the 
most important art history of the century, 
after Turner and Constable, was to be 
written. At home, alas, the rebel leaders 
found few followers, and the ranks of the 
revolution remained pitifully thin. A group 
of water-color painters arose who treated 
color in the new way. But oil painting 
stuck pretty closely to the “grand style” of 
the past. 

The painting of portraits and historical 
pictures went on in much the same way. 
Benjamin Haydon followed in the footsteps 
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of .Sir Thomas Lawrence. lie painted the 
Duke of Wellington in in the good old 
stvle. When in i S^2 the Duke died, they 
built him a splendid tomb in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. A man named Alfred Gilbert 
designed it, it is a great, heavy affair in the 
old, “classic” manner. 

How Realism Began 

About that time, in France, Gustave 
Courbet fgus'tav' koor'bc') was making a 
big and important noise about “realism”- 
painting things as they really were instead 
of idealizing them. In England this move- 
ment took a very different turn. It got itself 
all mixed up with a love for the Middle Ages 
and for Shakespeare, and with other romantic 
things of much the same sort. But it kept 
its delight in painting exactly and faithfully 
every detail in a picture, no matter how 
small. 

8 
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A very popular English artist of the 1800’s was Sir 
Edwin Landseer, who painted this picture called "The 
Highland Shepherd's Chief Mourner." Landseer 
(1802-1873) won his whole fame painting animals, 

This group of painters called themselves 
the Pre-Raphaelite (pre-raf'a-el-It \ Brother- 
hood, because they wanted to go back to 
the kind of art that tlourished before Raph- 
ael. It seemed to them that the best day 
of art had been those days of the early 
Italian Renaissance (ren'e-sdW), before 
artists had begun to copy other artists in- 
stead of nature. Above all things, they 
detested the cold, ideal pictures of the 
classic school. Whether they were painting 
the portrait of a living person or some scene 
from one of Shakespeare’s [days, they must 
have nothing vague or generalized about it; 
each detail must be lifelike. 

Living Models for the Pre-Raphaelites 

Therefore they worked always from living 
models — and you may be sure it was not 
always easy to pose in some of the attitudes 
they demanded! When one of them wanted 


especially dogs. Some of his dog pictures are humor- 
ous, but others, like this one, are full of pathetic senti- 
ment. A lonely old shepherd lies in his coffin, and no 
one grieves for him so much as does this faithful dog. 

to paint Ophelia drowning herself in a brook, 
nothing would do but that the poor model 
should really lie down in shallow water and 
let her long hair lloat out on the stream! 
Since all these men were poor they were 
always painting one another and one an- 
other’s wives. It was the girl who married 
their leader, the poet-painter Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti (iSj8-iS8j\ who had to lie down 
in the stream. Her beautiful, still face and 
glorious red hair so fascinated Rossetti (ro- 
set'e) that he painted and sketched her 
again and again and again. 

Rossetti and the other Fre-Raphaelites, 
such as Holman Hunt and John Everett 
Millais (mi-la/), were so eager to follow their 
living models - to make people see that art 
belonged to everyday life — that they often 
cluttered up their pictures with little things. 
They were so busy making their details cor- 
rect and honest that they did not always 
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remember to make the paintings look well 
as a whole. Their ideas are too often lost 
in a jumble of carefully painted furniture 
and flowers. 

Mixing Realism and Romance 

Since people have a habit of thinking of 
“realism” and “romance” as opposite things, 
it may not be very easy to understand how 
these Pre-Raphaelitescould beso realisticand 
at the same time as romantic as they cer- 
tainly were. The truth is that their realism 
was largely this love of truthful detail of 
which we have been speaking. They were of- 
ten very romantic in their choice of subject. 
Holman Hunt, for instance, painted sexeral 
religious pictures, the most famous of which 
is a symbolic painting called “The Light of 
the World”; in it the figure of Christ, holding 
a lantern and knocking at a fast-closed door, 
is the center of a strange, unearthly light. 
Rossetti’s pictures, like his poems, when 
they are not mere sketches of his wife, are 
likely to show her or some other member of 
the group in the costume of some far-off, 
romantic day. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones (i8^-i8q 8) car- 
ried »n Rossetti’s dreams. Burne-Jones’ 
pictures are full of fair, medieval-looking 
maidens, unnaturally tall, seeming as if they 
came out of some world of lovely dream. 
Some of his best, work is in stained glass. 

What the Pre-Raphaelites Did for at 

This work of Burne-Jones in stained glass 
brings us to speak of what was perhaps the 
finest thing the Pre-Raphaelites and their 
followers did for modern art. They wrought 
a great revival in all sorts of art forms and 
handicrafts that had fallen into neglect with 
the coming of modern machinery. If you 
read in these books the stories about tapestry, 
stained glass, tine furniture, fine books, you 
will find in every one of them a tribute to a 
man whose name is always linked with those 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, though he was not 
one of the original brotherhood. That man 
is William Morris (18^4-1806). 

But though William Morris was a poet 
and a critic and a printer and a reviver of 
forgotten arts, he was not a painter, and we 


must not pause to talk about him here. We 
must stick to the painters. And of the Pre- 
Raphaelite painters there is this one more 
thing to be said: they were always very busy 
trying to tell a story. Almost all their 
pictures are story -pictures, meant to il- 
lustrate some well-known tale or possibly to 
suggest a talc of their own. 

Whistler’s War-of- Words 

Some people thought that these painters 
were trying so hard to be story tellers that 
they were forgetting to be artists. The 
noisiest of those who thought, this was 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler, an Ameri- 
can painter living in England. Whistler 
had studied Courbet and Manet (ma'ne') 
in France and those wonderful Japanese 
prints which had excited the French artists. 
And he felt so strongly that painting is an 
art by itself, having nothing to do with 
story-telling, that he called one picture ju-t 
“A Harmony in Cray and (ireen.” It is a 
portrait, and a lovely one; but first of all it 
is a work of art. 

Whistler started a war-of-wonL about this 
matter. Ruskin, who had < hampioned 
Turner in his youth, and befriended the 
Pre-Raphaelites in his later years, did not 
like Whistler at all. He said Whistler had 
“flung a pot of paint in the face of the 
public.” It sounded to Whistler like an 
insult, and he did not see why artists should 
have to stand insults any more than otlu r 
people. So, in his impetuous way, he 
brought suit against Ruskin. 

It was a stormy trial. It is not possible to 
define art as if it were a kind of arithmetic 
that worked by rules; so it was very difficult 
to decide whether what Ruskin had said 
was justified or not. They brought in 
Whistler’s picture of “Old Battersea Bridge” 
as evidence. Whistler, who had studied 
Japanese prints, had made a pattern of the 
bridge and the boat and the shore. Ruskin 
thought it clumsy, and said so. Whistler 
was furious. He tried to explain what he 
had been trying to do — what art seemed to 
him to be about. He was trying, he said, 
“to bring about a certain harmony of color.” 

Once more the war cry of color! 
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Photo b> tin. Louvre 

This is the famous painting, Gericault's “Raft of the 
Medusa,” that made such a sensation when it was 
exhibited in the Salon of 1819. People were shocked 
because they were not used to having the horrors of 
everyday fcfe appear in art. Imagine how revolted 


they must have been to learn that sick people in the 
hospitals and even corpses had served as models for 
the gaunt, stricken figures on the raft, and that the 
central figure was a study of one of Gericault’s friends 
who had an attack of jaundice! 


The “ROMANTIC” PAINTERS of FRANCE 

This Is the Story of Art among the French after Their Great 
Revolution, Which Made Over So Many Things 
in the Modern World 


riRRTXG things were happening 
among the artists of Prance in the 
years between 1820 and 1848. It 
was a time of new ideas, of rebellions, of 
violent excitement over what people ought 
to paint and how they ought to paint it. 
And in the midst of the turmoil Italy lost 
her ancient place as the leader in art, and 
England lost her chance to step into the 
breach. The leadership vras slowly passing 
to France; and there it has ever since re- 
mained. 

Yet it was partly from the English pioneers 
Turner and Constable that the young French 
rebels caught fire. In the same year (1819) 


that Constable first exhibited his ”Ha\ 
Wain" the picture whose realistically green 
grass so shocked people — a young french- 
man named Gericault (/ha/ie'ko') came 
over to England. lie brought with him a 
painting that had made quite a stir in Paris, 
and in 1820 he exhibited it in England. '1 his 
picture, which is called “The Raft of the 
Medusa/’ is as realistic as ConsUble and 
not nearly so pleasant. 

Indeed it is a terrible picture; and its * 
terror is not of something that happened 
long ages ago and now no longer seems 
quite real but of an all-too-real shipwreck 
about which people were still talking. 
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friery Arab steeds, oriental luxury, famine, twisting 
bodies, death these are some of the things that 
Delacroix loved to paint because they were things 
that stirred his emotions To us to-day his “Massacre 
at Chios” seems exaggerated. It is as though the 

(icucault had visited the survivors of the 
wreck of the “Medusa’ in hospitals, and 
had got the ships caipenter, who was one 
of them, to make him a model of the raft on 
which thev had drifted waiting foi risuie. 
(tericault kiuw that these pool outcasts had 
drifted about for twelve mortal davs, gnawn 
bv hunger and lashed by wind and sea, 
before they were picked up. lie had chosen 


artist v ere showing off. And of course he was, to 
a certain extent, for m his day there was a great 
battle on between the Romanticists and the Classi- 
cists and Delacroix felt that he must be sensational 
to win the day for the Romantics. 

for his picture the moment vhen thev 
sighted the lescue ship. And he hail put 
into his pictuie as much of their buffering 
and tc rror and agom/mg hope as he could 
get on canvas. 

People iound it shocking. They were 
used enough to the far-aw av , ideal sufferings 
of brut us or some other person safely locked 
m the past but this picture of the fearful 
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things that happen around us even* da> — ! 

So people were shocked at Constable and 
shocked at Gericault. But as it happened, 
neither of them was to be in the midst of the 
angry excitement they caused. For when it 
came to a head over in France in 1S24, 
Constable was at home in SulTolk, England, 
calmly painting as 
usual; and Gericault 
was dead. 

But suppose that we 
pretend to be ordinary 
citizens of Paris, 
headed unsuspectingly 
for the opening of that 
very famous Salon 
(sa'loN') — or art exhi- 
bition of the French 
\cademy — of 182;. 

Only we are very lucky 
ordinary citizens, for 
we shall imagine that 
we are to be shown 
through the galleries 
by the great Spanish 
painter Goya (gf/y.i). 

Goya really was in 
Pari' about this time, 
and since he knew 
more than a little 
about art, it will be 
amusing to imagine 
that he deigned to ex- 
plain things to us. At 
least this is what he 
thought and might 
have said, even if he did not say it. 

We. What a crowd I How are we to see 
anything over all these heads? Ah, here’s 
a fine picture — “The Duke of Richelieu,” 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. An Englishman, 
I suppose. 

What Goya Might Have Said 

Goya. President of the Royal Academy, 
in fact. He’s a great favorite of royalty and 
gets the most frightful prices for his pictures. 
He’s painted practically every king and 
prince in Europe, not to mention the Duke 
of Wellington who has just got rid of your 
precious Napoleon. 

We. Don’t talk that way, M. Goya. 


We all of us are loyal subjects of the King. 

Goya. Ch, very well. 1 painted Welling- 
ton myself in Spain, before he was a duke. 
They’re all alike, I tell you. Royalty is 
done for. 

We. What do you mean? You must be 
careful what you say! We’ll be arrested if 
you don’t look out. 
Let’s talk about pic- 
tures quickly. This is 
a very line portrait of 
Lawrence’s anyway. 

Fine too 
That’s done for, 
too. Tt’s too easy to 
make people handsome 
and dashing. Law- 
rence is out of date 
now. You should see 
one of my portraits. 

Wi . lle.uen for- 
bid! You make su< h 
frights of people, M. 
Go\a. 

(iu\ \. Well. Look 
at this then. I his \\ ill 
make \ our hair stand 
on end. 

Wi. How dreadful! 

What 
“Massacre at 
How can peo- 
ple paint such ghastly 
scenes? Who ever 
heard of Olios (ki'os) 
anyway? 

Goya. Lots of people nowadays. All 
the young ones are getting euited about 
Greece. They’re all going to be running out 
and freeing the Greeks from the Turks. 
This is a picture of Turkish atrocities, you 
see. 

We. Yes, it makes me shiver. 

Goya. Well, don’t h>ok at the people 
then. Look at the color. Look at that red 
and that deep blue-green. Color is coming 
back into painting. 

We. Garish, 1 call it. 

Goya. Call it whatever you like. I’m 
just telling you that this is the art that’s 
going to win out — youth and romance and 
excitement. 



Go\ v. 
line! 


Photo by th«i Louvre 

This beautiful portrait is “Madame Riviere,” by 
Ingres. Ingres was a marvelous draughtsman but 
he was never a master of color. Some of his work 
looks as though it had been drawn very carefully and 
then filled in with colors as you and I might fill in 
the colors in a picture book. Delacroix said of him 
that he was a “Chinese lost in Athens.” He was 
thinking of Ingres’s flowing, rhythmical lines — which 
do Beem to be like Chinese painting. 


How dunking 1 ! 
is it? 

Chios” 




I I i * i li\ ( !■ tiitYixirit'r, Home 

C anovp made thia statue Pauline Bonaparte play- 
ing the part of Venus. This Italian sculptor was one 
of a group of artists who thought that the only art 

\\ E. Don’t talk nonsense*. This picture 
is mi better than a poster. It won’t last ten 
\ ea rs. 

Goya. You'll see. Delacroix (de-la'- 
krwa'), who painted it, is a man you’re 
going to hear about whether you like it or 
not. He’s a friend of mine, beside*, But 
come on. . . . 

How Ingres Painted 

We. Well, this is better. “ I he Oath of 
Louis XIII.” I dt »n’t know what it’s about, 
but it’s stately at least. And there are no 
horrors and no giddy color. Who is this 
Ingres (aN'gr*)? 

Goya. lie’s another new* one. Just 
back from the Academy at Rome. Can’t 
quite make him out. Delacroix says he’s 
(me of them — one of the Romantics -and 
the old die-hards at the Royal Academy, 
who are under David’s thumb, say he’s one 
of them. lie can draw r at any rate. Hut he 
can’t color. 

We. Here, this is pretty. “The Park at 
Versailles,” by Bonington —another English- 
man, I suppose. Rather sketchy, isn’t it? 


was the antique and who, consequently, would do 
nothing but imitate it. Our story will tell you what 
influence they had upon the painter Ingres. 

(ioxv. Yes, Bonington is one of those 
c lexer English painters of water color. 
There’s a whole group of them who dolixeh 
sketchy things in splashy color. Bonington 
is a great friend of Delacroix's. 

We. Delacroix, Delacroix! Why do you 
keep repeating his name? I, for one, am 
tired <»f hearing it. 

(ioYA. You’ll be more tired before 
you're through. Here’s a picture that 
Delacroix is tremendously excited about. 
Bonington had it sent over from England. 
It’s by another Englishman, John Constable. 

We. “The Hay Wain.” How* can one 
get excited about a hay wagon? But what 
is all this muddle of paint in front here? 

Goya. That, my clear sir, is grass. 

We. Grass! All I can see is a lot of 
pa tches of green — light green and darker green 
and yellow— just a lot of patches of paint. 

Goya. Ah, that’s the point. Stand 
back a little farther. Now do you see the 
shimmer, the brightness of sunshine on real 
outdoor grass?— not studio grass, but real 
outdoor green grass? 

We. I assure you I don’t sec anything. 
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The man is crazy. He took a sponge and 
soaked it in paint and threw it at the canvas. 
Outdoor grass indeed ! 

Goya. If he took a sponge and soaked 
it in paint and threw it at you it wouldn’t do 
you any harm. I 
tell you this is 
something new. 

— Goya was 
never noted for 
politeness, and he 
is an old man now, 
nearly eighty, and 
tired; so we ought 
to excuse his lan- 
guage. Lut we be- 
gin to whimper- • 

We. I’m sure I 
don’t see why you 
arc so rude. Oh, 
for heaven’s sake 
who or w r hat is 
that? Not a pic- 
ture — that man 
over there w'ith 
the long hair like 
a gir r s — and such 
stra.ige clothes! 

An artist, I sup- 
pose. 

Goya. Well, 
yes; only a writer 
this time. He’s 
one of the new' 
crowd too. A 
critic. Cne of the 

Romantics. Name of Gautier (go'tyj'). 
He’s another one w'ho’s out to shock people 
like you. This Romanticism has no use for 
ordinary, dull people like you who come home 
promptly for meals and wear the same clothes 
that everybody else wears. 

The Battle Cry of “Color and Excitement I” 

We. What is this Romanticism you keep 
talking about? 

Goya. Romanticism? Ah. . . .So you 
don’t know what it means to be romantic. 
You wouldn’t. But you can see for your- 
self. These youngsters are out to break all 
the old rules. They intend to dress — and 
paint — as they please. They say the rules 
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are dead anyway. They are alive — oh, very 
much alive. They like color. They like 
excitement. The more stupid remarks you 
make about their pictures the better they will 
be pleased. They want to be talked about. 

W k . Now 
you’re as crazy as 
the rest of them. 
I don’t know 
what’s got into 
you. 1 haven’t 
understood a 
thing you’ve said 
all the afternoon. 
And you’ve made 
us look at wild 
pictures instead of 
at these pretty 
ones over here. 

(i<>\ v. Rubbish. 
Come on home. 1 
want some tea. 

That was the 
Salon of 1S24, and 
Goya mu< h as he 
m i g h t ha v e 
talked. Constable 
or rather Con- 
stable’s painting, 
for Constable 
himself w r as a 
gentle soul who 
ne\er took part in 
lows Constable’s 
painting, then, 
though hardly no- 
ticed in England, was like a charge of dyna- 
mite in France. It got mixed up in a battle 
between the old art of David (da'ved') and 
the new' art of Delacroix. The battle cry 
of the new' art was “Color and excitement!” 
The color had been championed also in Eng- 
land, by Turner and Constable. The excite- 
ment belonged peculiarly to these young 
French Romantics. 

As was clear from some of the things 
Goya said to us just now, the new battle of 
art was mixed up with the battle of every- 
thing else which these young enthusiasts 
were carrying against all that was solid and 
accepted and dull. They had been brought 
up to the sound of Napoleon’s cannon and 
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Not all Corot’s paintings are landscapes. Above is his “Young 
Girl with Pearl Earrmps,” a painting which reminds us of the 
Dutch painter Vermeer, whom Corot admired. 
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I'hot <t li> t l.o liou\r< 


Corot’s landscapes are not especially varied; one may 
be only a little different from the next, and the theme 
is often the same a grassy glade, clusters of graceful 
trees with the light sifting through their feathery 
foliage. Sometimes the trees frame a shimmering 
lake, and almost always there are fanciful figures 
vaguely seen, as though the artist had half closed his 


eyes. The most feathery and indistinct of his trees 
belong to the middle part of his life, when the artist 
was interested in the vague sort of foliage a camera 
turns out. His paintings took on the misty gray 
coloring of a photograph. In those days the camera 
was a new and fascinating invention. People tried 
to imitate it. Above is Corot’s “Morning.” 


could not live without excitement. Theo- 
phile Gautier had to wear a yellow' waist- 
coat and pearl gray trousers and long flowing 
hair just to show how different he was from 
ordinary people. 

Two Leaders in the Battle 

In art the battle quickly formed itself 
under two leaders whom we met at the 
Salon of 1824, Delacroix and Ingres. Von 
remember that at that time the young 
Romantics thought that Ingres was on their 
side, but he soon showed that he meant, on 
the contrary, to take David’s place as leader 
of the Academy painters. 

In 1824 Dominique Ingres (1780-18(17) 
had just come back from Rome. Now Rome 
in the early nineteenth century was full of 
artists who did not believe in excitement at 
all. There were Germans, Danes, Russians, 


English, French, and of course Italians 
working there, and every one of them was 
copying something. 

hirst of all they copied the antique, the 
art of ancient Rome. Of this group Canova 
(ka-no'va), the Italian who did Pauline 
Bonaparte's statue, and Thorxaldsen, a 
I )ane, were the leaders. For them there was 
no art outside the antique. Thorvaldsen 
(tor'xal-sen) was bom in 1770, but he did 
not come to Rome until 1707; so he loxed to 
say, “I was born March S, 1707, the day I 
arrixed in Rome. Until then 1 did not 
exist.” 

A School of Imitators 

Then there xx*cre others, among the Ger- 
mans particularly, who were followers of the 
early Italian painters like Fra Angelico 
(frii an-jfil'e-ko). They even lived the life 
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of monks in order to be as much like their 
adored master as possible. 

Into the midst of all these imitators came 
Dominique Ingres. He was at first fasci- 
nated by the early Italians, in particular 
Giotto (j6t'to), whom he said he copied 
“on his knccs. ,, 

Then he w as w on 
by Raphael and 
the fine drawing 
of the Floren- 
tines. He took to 
drawing portraits 
to earn a little 
money on the 
side. They were 
wonderful 
sketches with 
lines as clear and 
sharp as a knife. 

But they had 
little color, and 
what they did 
have w'as pale 
and lifeless. 

* ‘ Draw ing is 
even thing,” said 
Ingres, “color is 
nothing.” 

But to the Ro- 
mantics color was 
very nearly 
everything. So 
you can imagine 
that when the 
Romantics heard 
this saying of 
Ingres, they knew* 
that after all he 
was not one of 
them. What hap- 
pened was that 
when David died 
Ingres became the leader of the Academy 
painters, arch foes of Romanticism. In 1834 
he w'ent back to Rome as head of the Rome 
Academy. 

Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863), who thus 
became Ingres* chief artistic foe, did not go 
to Rome at all. Instead he went to England 
and to Morocco and to Spain and learned 
new things he would never have learned at 


Rome. lie was a great friend of Gdricault, 
w f ho painted the “Raft of Medusa.” When 
Gericault died young, Delacroix carried on 
his w*ork. 

Delacroix drank in all the things that the 
art of the Academy ruled out life and 

excitement and 
color . Then in 
the Salon of 1824 
he saw Con- 
stable’s “Hay 
Wain.” Here was 
something new in 
color, new shim- 
mer and bril 
1 i a n c e . He 
painted over the 
w h ole back- 
ground of his 
‘‘Massacre of 
Chios” after 
studying Con 
stable’s work. 
Later he went 
down to Mo- 
rocco, wheie the 
sun is bright and 
no one is ahaid 
of strong color. 
He went also to 
Spain and saw 
the work of ( io\ a 
and \elas(|ue/, 
(\fi-l. s'kalh). He 
studied and 
studied. 

Being a Ro- 
ni antic, h e 
painted the sort 
of pictures the 
Romantics loved: 
a scene out of Sir 
Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe,” a picture of the “Crusaders in 
Constantinople.” In reply to Ingres, w ? ho 
said that “color is nothing/ 1 he said, “Gray 
is the enemy of all painting.” 

So the battle was fairly joined. People 
said of Delacroix that he was a savage and 
a maniac, that he did not know how to 
draw, that he painted with a “drunken 
broom.” It wras a war of abuse. Ingres 



Photo by Bonton Muirum of hne Arta 


Virgil and Dante are about to leave behind them the sunshine of 
the upper world and to pass into the realm of shadows where 
daylight dares not enter. Anyone else painting the entrance to 
the Inferno might have shown us a gloomy cave or piles of barren 
rocks, but Corot saw in it a chance to repeat his favorite theme - 
an open, lighted space surrounded by shadowy trees with feath- 
ery leaves. 

<< 
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I I 

Jean Francois Millet loved to paint the humble peas- 
ants toiling m the fields His peasants are not like 
our present day farmers, they are the peasants of Old 
France who, closer to the soil, work from sunrise till 

.ind t he \< iclum ripcatcdlx riiuscd Dela- 
croix s icquist to In mult a member 

Dclurou stood it m ignihcc nth In spitt 
of the 1 ict tli it hi w is i le idi r of w lid voting 
men who wore long hair and xillow waist 
coats, ht w is himself a ime gentleman ind 
a man of the woild \nd ht w is i tie ir and 
eonxinung writer \s a nutter ot fact the 
Romantics had most of the best talent oil 
their side not onl\ artists but novelists 
poets, and critics \nd m the Rexolution of 
iS^o tlu\ won a gri it political \utoi\, 
driving out the Bourbon king In tint vear 
of tumult Delacroix painted a picture called 
1 Liberty Guiding the People.” It is full of 
the surge of battle and the wild enthusiasm 
of ‘\oung 1 ranee, those lomantic voung 
people who saw themselves frieing their 
country- as well as their art— from tvrannv 
But as it turned out, the Revolution of 
1830 was not after all so \er> radical Hax- 


sunset Millet did not paint them as individuals In 
this group of “Gleaners” he would like to have you 
see all the peasants who ever sowed or gleaned No- 
tice the rhythmical movement of his figures 

mg driven out the Bourbon king tin Trench 
cdled in a distant relative ot his an amiable 
duke who was supposed to lie verv di mo 
ciatic So during tin rest ol the time of 
which we ire now speaking — until the Revo- 
lution ot 1S4S — the battles of politics and 
ot art were earned on under the rule ot the 
middle class king, Louis Philippe dob c' 
1c lep') During this enghtetn vears there 
arose three fritnds and admirers of Dcla 
iroix whose names have become perhaps 
even better known than his cw\n Ihev 
weie ( imille Corot (ka'meT ko'ro'), Honore 
Daumier (6'no'ia' do'niva'), and \ntoine 
Bar>e (6\ twan' ba're') 

Corot’s Love of the Outdoors 

Corot (i7<)6-i87<;) was a hrench Con- 
stable a good and gentle soul who loxcd 
quiet and the count rv and nature “When 
I am outdoors, he said, ‘ I feel like a little 
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schoolboy before the great schoolmistress, 
Nature — but when T have closed the studio 
door behind me, then I am the good God 
who can create his works without hindrance.” 
So, like other line _ , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

artists, Corot had 
learned to be 
humble and 
proud at the ( 
same time. 

Once when 
someone spoke of 
Delacroix, Corot 
said, “He is an 
eagle, and I am 
only a lark. I 
sing little songs 
in my gray 
clouds.” It was 
true. But the 
world needs both 
eagles and larks. 

Indeed Corot 
was very like a 
lark. Tie sang at 
dawn, before the 
sun up and 
whih the mist 
still hangs in the 
trees. He loved 
the light of dawn, 
which wraps the 
world in a soft 
glow and does not 
make shadows 
too sharp. When 
w r e think of Corot 
we think espe- 
cially of those 
feathery pictures ) 
of trees and wa- j' ' , L , 

. Photo l>» the Luxembourg 

ter, a little > u)es Breton, like Millet, was a 
blurred as if we The face of his “Gleaner” is x 




, . . Photo l» the Luxembourg . . , . 

tcr f a little T1 _ . ... „ . 4 . ... which record a 

a , 9 m .. Jules Breton, hke Millet, was a painter of peasants and rustic life, 

blurred as if we The face of his “Gleaner” is more individual than Millet would picture ill a hu- 
were at a distance have made Thc narrower and not so all- man mind That 

from them or saw image wakes all 

them through a twilight haze. To be sure, kinds of dreams and thoughts in the mind 


raN') too, and he loved the country of I* ranee. 
His most famous works arc his French land- 
scapes. His paintings are ne\er exciting like 
Delacroix's. In them w r e feel thc quiet 
, ^ beauty of the 

' ? French country- 

K side as we feel in 
I Constable's the 
K quiet beauty of 
m F ngland. 

;| People nowa- 
dajs sometimes 
gj sa) of these 
K paintings of 
a Ccrot that thc\ 
k are “nothing but 
H photographs. 
j| And that brings 
H us to the cjues- 
$| tk n, V hat is tin* 
difference l>e- 
a tween a photo 
I graph and a 
painting, any- 

i wa > ? 

A photograph 
j is a matter of 
science*. The 
“I light falling 
; through^ lens on 
X to a film makes 
certain marks 
which correspond 
to the objects in 
front < f the cam- 
eia and n akes a 
record of them. 

A painting is a 
matter of art. 

■ jj| The light shines 
- into human e>cs, 


Jules Breton, like Millet, was a painter of peasants and rustic life. 
The face of his “Gleaner” is more individual than Millet would 


Corot painted people, too. There is, for in- 
stance, a portrait of “A Young Girl with 
Pearl Earrings,” which makes one think of 
the Dutch painter Vermeer (fer-mar'), whom 
Corot admired. But he admired the French 
landscape painter Claude Lorrain (klod 16'- 


cing? narr ° wer 80 man mind. That 

image wakes all 
kinds of dreams and thoughts in the mind 
and all kinds of yearnings in the heart. 
Those yearnings drive human hands to 
work and struggle with brush and paint 
and canvas to make a picture of what is in 
eyes and mind and heart. So the picture 
that comet out on the canvas is not merely 
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d record of the object painted, but an ex- 
pression of the thought and dream of the 
artist besides. And therefore, compared 
to the brimming life of a fine painting, 
even a fine photograph seems almost dead. 

As for Corot’s 
landscapes, we 
should be more 
just if we said of 
them that they are 
like pictures a 

camera might take "tj. 

if it had a heart. 

For they add a 
very real some- 
thing of Corot’s 
personality to the 
picture. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if we 
had said all this to 
Corot when he 
started painting, 
he would not ha'*'* 
known what we 
w ere t a Iking 
about. “A photo- 
graphs” he would 
ha\e said; “what 
is that i* I never 
heard of a photo- 
graph.” For it is 
a fai t that there 
were no cameras 
until 1840, when 
(_ o r o t w a s o\ e r i*i» mo i,> t,n m inn, i*»r •» 

forty Nears old. D aum j er has a wonderful way 
Then, indeed, masses into a striking design 


not understand w'hat it is that a painting 
has which no photograph can possibly have, 
the camera sometimes gets work the artist 
ought still to be doing. 

No one ought to ask an artist to paint as 
if he were a ma- 
„ u chine, any more 

^ V* than he ought to 


just if we said of HfWPW * 4 *. - expect a machine 

them that they are to have a mind or 

like pictures a *21^ soul, 

camera might take days you asked an 

if it had a heart. ‘ 4 artist to paint 

Kfir tb^v ndd .n \J your portrait or 

* a your house and 
J| garden. Pretty 
soon he brought 
you his picture. If 
you complained 

I that it did not look 
like the original, 
he could say, 
“but surely my 
eyes are as good as 
yours.” llut now- 
adays you can 
wave a photo- 
graph at him to 
prove that he is 
wrong. Now the 
good artist w ill not 
stand for that ^nrt 
of thing. “Look 
here,” he will say 

Corot was over i*»..ioi,v i.>. iv. “if you want a 

forty years old. D aun ri cr has a wonderful way of building up dark and lighter photograph, go 
Then, indeed, masses into a striking design so that even if we do not pay get a camera. I 

, , 1 c much attention to the subject of his picture above, we can ,1 ■ 

photographs fasci- enjoy it for its fine composition. His pictures have no need no machine to 
nated him and af- °* titles to explain them, for with a few bold strokes he tells a reproduce your 

fected his manner up from the river with her heavy roll of laundry tucked under face or your house 
of painting. But her ann - Her little girl carries the paddle which French l«un- 0 \a('tlv. Mv pic- 
1 dresses use to pound the clothes. • - 1 

nevertheless Corot ture gives you 

and Constable were lucky. They did not something much more precious — a chance to 



of jointing. But 
nevertheless Corot 

and Constable were lucky. They did not 
have to worry about this business of the 
camera. Since their day it has caused a lot 
of trouble in art. 

For the camera really is a rival. If what 
you want is an exact reproduction of the 
image of a thing, the camera can give it 
better than most artists. So some of the 
artist’s work the camera has quite legiti- 
mately taken over. And because people* do 


see things for once through the eyes and 
mind of someone else. It is not a photo- 
graph, but a work of creative art.” 

Art a Photographer Cannot Match 

So there are still plenty of things an 
artist can do that a photographer cannot 
match. Even yet color photography is new* 
and not very satisfactory, and until lately 
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Photo t y Uluvier. P»ru» 


Barye .s perhaps the greatest sculptor of animals since The great beast is about to devour a serpent. He is 
the time of the ancient Assyrians. His lion above is snarling savagely, and his magnificent mane swirls 
a creature of tremendous power and wild strength. and swells m a beautiful pattern. 


there was none at all; consequently the 
painters were the only ones who could say 
things with color, and they are still so far 
ahead of photography in this that there is 
little chance of their ever being overtaken. 
Then a painter has a much freer hand with 
his design than a photographer, since he is 
not obliged to follow' Nature at all if he 
thinks he can improve on her. And most of 
all, he can, as w'e have said, put so much of 
himself into his painting that it expresses 
him to the world and gives the w'orld his 
message, just as a symphony or a poem does 
for its creator. No photograph can quite do 
that. 

Often we who are not artists arc unable 
without help to read this message. Nowa- 
days, however, we can all learn. If we live 
near any of the great museums, w*e can find 
there many great paintings to study and 
enjoy, and we can find, too, explanations of 
them if we need to have them explained. 


Even if we do not li\e near gnat museums 
there aie plenty of good book-* at the nearest 
public library, and prints of famous paintings 
are to be had \ery dierp; e\en color prints 
may be had of many of them, though of 
course these cost more. 

Hut in the nineteenth century there was, 
beginning about the time of which we ha\e 
been speaking, a depressing period when 
artist and public drew farther and farther 
apart. That is why such sharp and bitter 
things were said of the new painters. People 
did not in the least understand them. 

Corot stood outside of .ill this. His gentle 
art was never shocking. In fact, for a w'hile 
nobody noticed it at all. Then in his later 
years he sold many pictures and became 
famous. Even before he became well known 
he had been given the cross of the Eegion of 
Honor- to the vast amazement of his father, 
who could not understand it at all. This, 
thought the older man, was a decoration for 
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n 1 M I M i f A l 

1 1 the nineteenth century people began to take a great 
interest m animals You nave already seen the noble 
animals Morland made toward the beginning of the 
century, and Landseer a little later on, and you have 
seen Delacroix's romantic Arab steeds Rosa Bonheur 
was to become one of the most famous of the animal 


painters. She painted horses and cows and other 
animals as she liked to see them, handsome and sleek 
They are not strange animals, like Delacroix's Arab 
steeds, they are beasts of the farm and country, 
every one m its proper setting Above is Rosa's 
" ‘Horse Fair," one of her most famous paintings. 


hums, not a.ii'o ‘It must lx for w< f ” 
lu s ud Sunk Camille had never done 
an\ thing for his (ounti\ f Hut it was for 
( amilh if 1 1 r all Ik 
ruuud it quicth and 


among the first to put Delacroix s ideas of 
living painting and Constables discoveries 
in color into practice I he \ arc \er\ like 
the great 1 )utch paint- 
ci" of the seventeenth 


\w nt < n p imting 

lint m \ c 1 1 lu lc ss 
C ok t had mam luc n<N 
among the railic ll irt 
Ms who would nc\(r, 
iu \ c r be give n tin c loss 
ol the 1 cgion ot Honor 
When he sent his own 
puntings up to tlu 
dc ale i s, ht used to sl.p 
in woihs In poor \oung 
ait ist s who nice led a 
chain e 

1 hen, though he was 
not actual!} one of 
them, his name is 
linked with a group of 
landscape painters who 
worked in the forest of 
Fontainblcau (foN'- 
ti v n'blo'). These men 
of the Barbi/on (bar'- 



eentun Ruisdael and 
lloblx ma 

lhise artists were 
too quit t cither to ha\ e 
great success or to be 
width insulted Iheir 
neighbors scareelx 
knew that then were 
the lc In 1S4S a poor 
voung artist who had 
been starving with his 
wife andlannlv in Pans 
appeared in the I on- 
tainbleau forest asking 
.for a place that ended 
in ‘ /on’ that was all 
he could remember of 
the name. There was, 
he said, a group of 
artists there. After 
thoughtfulh scratching 
their heads, the good 


bc'zoN') school, as P. A Cat, a French artist who lived through the folk guessed he must 
they arc called, were middle of the mnete.nthMnhi^.^mted ttu. p»c- mean Bdrbl70n . 
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This story is particularly interesting be- 
cause the poor young artist was to stay with 
the Barbi/on School all the rest of his life, 
and u> prove the most famous of the whole 
group. It was Jean Frangois Millet (1814- 

1875)- 

An Artist of the Soil 

Millet (me'le') had been a farmer bo\, 
and he loved best all his life to paint tarrn 
folk. He painted them out of doors against 
the sky, so that their feet seem rooted in the 
good earth and their arms seem to sweep 
with the great sweep of the sky. One of bis 
most famous pictures is called “ The Sower.” 
It is almost all taken up with the man strid- 
ing along with out-stretched arm; yet this 
lonely figure seems to stand for all man’s 
labor to make the earth blossom and grow' 
food to keep him alive. 

Honore Daumier (1808-1879) was a greater 
painter than Millet, but he shared Millet’s 
love of humble folk. And no wonder, since 
he lived a poor man among them all his life. 
The story of how Corot gave him a home for 
his old age gives us so pleasant a glimpse of 
both men that we must quote their letters 
on that occasion. One day in 187 s Corot 
wrote to Daumier: 


Old I riend 

I have a little house at \ almondois 
which I could not for the life of me think 
what to do with. Suddenlv I thought to 
give it to vou, and liking the idea I have 
had the ownership legally conlirmcd. 1 
had no idea of doing vou a good film. The 
whole scheme was tarried out to uninn 
the landlord. 

Lver \ 0111 s 

Coro 1. 

Was there ever a more delicate wa\ ol 
helping a poor ftiend in distress' 1 he replv 
tame back: “Vou’ie the only man I could 
take such a present from and not feel hu- 
miliated.” And Corot received a painting 
signed II. D until k. 

When he went to live in Corot’s little house 
Daumier w T as si\ty-iive years old. Corot 
knew him for one of the greatest of French 
artists. And yet he was so poor that he 
scarcely had enough to eat, and he was about 
to be put out because he could not pay his 
rent. 

He had always been poor. As a boy he 
walked the streets of Paris. The only school- 
ing he had was in the museum of the Louvre 
(loo'vr’) Studying over the old masters. He 
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loved Rembrandt (r&n'branl) especially 
loved his deep shadows, and like him felt a 
warm interest in the poor and wretched, 
having been poor and wretched himself. 
When he grew older he would sit for hours 
at the end of the day looking out of his 
window above the 
Seine. He would 
watch the boats, 
the fishermen, the 
washerwomen. 

Then turning to 
his friends he 
would say, “We 
have our art to 
comfort us, but 
what have these 
wretched folk?” 

As for him, 
he put “these 
w retched folk” 
into his pictures. 

Here is a laundress 
struggling up from 
the river with her 
little girl hanging 
on her arm. Here 
is a group of work- 
ing people in a 
“Third-Class Rail- 
way Carriage,” 
w'ith tired, seamed 
fates and bodies 
slumped in the 
hard seats; they n ” to,> ,,,ri,,d, ‘ n 
are heavy with fa- Ingres painted speak £fJ 
tigue. Daumier’s 

art belongs to the peasants whom almost no 
one else thought worth painting. 

Yet there was another side to his genius. 
He liked to make drawings that made fun 
of people. There will be an old windbag of 
a lawyer making a speech, silly people going 
to an art gallery and trying to be knowing, 
pompous judges, coy old ladies. These 
sketches are delightfully simple. He puts in 
only the things that count. If he wants to 
show action all the lines lunge and swirl. 

Put how 7 these drawings make you squirm! 
They prick the weak spots in human nature 
every time. Once, in one of them, Daumier 


made fun of Louis Philippe, the king, and 
that got him into trouble. He w 7 as put in 
prison. But life in prison was as good as 
any life poor Daumier had ever known. So 
lie did not mind and w r cnt right on drawing. 
Daumier never made any money or popular 
fame by either his 
' paintings or his 
drawings, and he 
died penniless and 
blind. But the 
artists knew 7 that 
ho was great. 
Delacroix, Corot, 
Gautier, and others 
of whom we shall 
hear -Barye and 
Courbet- all the 
great artists whose 
names have lived, 
admired and loved 
him. They came 
to his poor quarters 
and sit on the door 
b\ his stove, talk- 
ing and looking 
and listening. 

Among those 
who sat in this 
way at Daumier's 
feit, one w ? as not a 
painter but a 
sculptor. This was 
Barye (170ft- 


Ingres painted this speaking likeness of himself at the age of 
twenty-four. 


ness ot mmseit at me age or fur scu l plure w hat 

Delacroix and 
Daumier did for painting: he brought back 
life. 

Above all else Barye was interested in ani- 
mals. He would spend long hours at the /oo 
watching how tigers crouch, how their tails 
curl and stiffen as they attack, how their 
muscles ripple under the skin. No one had 
ever studied animals quite that way before. 
As a matter of fact, the Academy sculptors 
had not carved w 7 ild beasts at all, and so for 
Barye there were no models but the live 
creatures, even if he had looked for any. 
Barye made his own rules, and developed an 
art full of vigor and close observation of life. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 26 


THE MASTER ARTISTS OF MODERN 
FRANCE 

Note : For basic in format ion For s tatistic al and c nr rent I act \ , 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


How the noisy Courbet painted a 
funeral that was too real, 11 
338 

Meissonier, Courbets opposite, 
did detailed battle scenes for 
Napoleon III, 11-340 

How Manet produced a new effect 
of definiteness without details, 

1 i-34 1 

What Carpeaux did to enliven 
sculpture, 11-342 

How Monet and Pissarro studied 

Things to ' 

What conditions made the latter 
half of the 19th century in 
France one of the great periods 
in art? 

What is the difference between 
painting what one knou's and 

Related 

American artists imitated the 
French and founded a “salon” 
in 1877, 11 

Two of America’s greatest artists, 
Whistler and Sargent, worked 
chiefly abroad, 11-366 

The Franco-Prussian War and 
the Third Republic, 6-200 

Victor Hugo, a prince of Frcn* h 
authors in the 19th century, 

13-125 


light and took it apart to found 
“Impressionism,” 11 ^44 
In 1874 a group of outcast paint- 
ers started their own salon, 11 - 
347 

A third salon, “The Independ- 
ent,” soon follows, ti 
S till another movement is born 
“Pointillism,” 11 7,^0 
Auguste Rodin— “strong dreams 
struggling from the stone, 1 1 
3 So 

'hink About 

what one really su s' 

Why were main new painters re* 
fused at the established salon'' 
•Why was Impressionism the stall 
ing point for almost all u! oui 
painting to-day? 

Material 

The latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury was riih in music, 12 
229-S7, 249-57 

Robert Browning, a great English 
poet, lined painting, 13 ?^i 
Swinburne was a poet who tried 
to imitate music, 13 251 
Matthew Arnold was the great 
critic of the Victorian era, 13- 
254 


Summary Statement 

The latter half of the 19th cen- men who are recognized as. the 
tury in France saw the rise of the fathers of modern painting. 
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I’lintu In, (lit I ii n if 

This is Courbet’s “Burial At Omans,” an enormous 
canvas which shows a village funeral in the gloomy 
and rugged mountain country of Southeastern France, 
where the artist was born. In these simple figures 


and faces scarred with grief Courbet wanted us to see 
and feel real life as he himself had seen and felt it. 
“I want to be not only a painter, but a man,” Courbet 
had said. “In a word, living art is my goal.” 


The MASTER ARTISTS of MODERN FRANCE 

These Are the Men Who Made Paris the Capital of the World’s 

Art in the Present Century 


E IIK story of the later half of the 
nineteenth century in France fairly 
bristles with the names of famous 
artists. It was one of the great places and 
periods in the history of art. Fascinating 
new paths had been broken by Delacroix, 
Daumier, and the other Romantics, whom 
we have already told \ ou of, and an amazing 
number of artists with real genius were now 
busily exploring them. There were Courbet, 
Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Cezanne, 
Degas, Rodin— to name no others. 

Most of these artists pushed out so far 
along the new paths that they are not in the 
least like the Romantic painters any more. 
And often enough they are not much like 
each other either. For they were great ex- 
perimenters, always trying something original 
• and new. In that way they wrote art history 
veiy fast indeed. 

In 1848 there was another revolution, and 
for a little while the young radicals in both 
art and politics had things their own way. 


This was not a middle-class, but a people’s, 
revolution. While it lasted all the old prej- 
udices were swept aside. The peasant and 
the worker were the heroes of the hour. In 
art, even the Salon, which had been such a 
solemn, conservative affair, was for once 
thrown open to anybody who wished to ex- 
hibit there. And Millet’s (me'lS') heroic 
peasant, “The Winnower/’ was picked out 
as the “picture of the year.” 

but the i>eople’s revolution did not last, 
and within four years France had her Second 
Fmpire. The new' generosity toward radical 
art did not last either, and soon the Salon 
and the Academy were once more at outs 
with all the most original artists. But the 
artists went right on l>eing original and pro- 
ducing remarkable paintings, no matter how 
much they w'ere reviled and misunderstood. 

Already in the Salon of 1848 there had 
been another peasant picture w'hich had not 
pleased so much as Millet’s had. Millet’s 
peasants are grand and majestic in their way; 
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Do you wonder that Courbet’s simple, everyday folk upon graceful figures, nude oi veiled in flowing dra- 
were frowned upon at a time when the people in au- penes? Even this “Cockfight” by Gerome certainly 
thority were clinging to the old tradition of painting a homely enough theme is done in the imitation- 
only mythological or poetic scenes, and were insisting classic manner, as David would have done it! 


but the peasants of Gustave Courbet (iSiq- 
1878) had no airs at all. Besides, Courbet 
(kdor'be') was not only himself a peasant 
but proud of it and making a very loud noise 
about it. This was surely going a little too 
far! No wonder that after Louis Napoleon 
had become emperor and the salons were 
closed again, Courbet was left out in the cold. 

Courbet Makes a Great Noise 

Even Gautier (go'tya'), who had been a 
strong champion of those earlier rebels, the 
Romantics, did not know what to make of 
Courbet. One of Courbet’s pictures- an 
enormous canvas — shows a village funeral in 
the mountain country’ of Southeastern J 'ranee. 
It is not a posed funeral at all; it is a real 
one, where people cry and have red eyes and 
lined faces. And since at a funeral people 
wear black, there is in it little of the bright 
color so dear to the Romantic painters. 
When he saw this picture, Gautier did not 
know whether to laugh or cry. He had al- 
ways believed in putting life into a picture, 


but he missed the romantic excitement and 
color. 

Courbet, for his part, was determined to 
paint nothing but what he saw. Once some- 
one asked him win he ne\er painted an 
angel. He laughed loudh “Show me an 
angel and I will paint one 1 ’ he replied. 

lhat huge, brutalh real pic ture, that loud 
laugh — such things were like Courbet. His 
life w r as a great noise. In 1855 when he was 
refused at the Salon — not for the first time- 
he went off and had an exhibition all by him- 
self, putting up a huge sign outside to an- 
nounce that here was Realism. When at last 
his art began to be recognized and he was 
offered the Legion of Honor, he refused it 
insultingly. It was offered to Daumier 
(do'mya') too in his old age, and he too re- 
fused it, but quietly. Courbet went to him 
and said, 4 ‘Good for you. I hear you have 
rejected the filthy decoration too — but you 
should have done it with show and noise.” 

Yet for all his show and noise, Courbet 
did a great deal for art. His painting is 




Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier was a short little man a long time, putting in all the tiny details much in 

with a very long beard. He often chose grand sub- the manner of a miniature painter. And indeed that 

jects — great historical events — for his paintings, but is what he was — a miniature painter on canvas. Above 

instead of dashing them off on a great sheet of canvas, is his “Battle of Friedland,” in which is the trampled 

he made them quite small and worked over them for wheatfield our story tells about 



P' >t(M liy Uk> I.ou\r« ami Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Meissonier’s painting above symbolizes Paris taking ing in the center of the picture near the battered flag 
her desperate stand against the Germans when the of France, directs the fight; and Famine, a dread, 
city was under siege in 1870 and 1871. All around gaunt figure with a raven upon her wrist, hovers 
are soldiers, fighting, wounded, or dead; Paris, 6tand- threateningly over the stricken group. 
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tremendously alive and full of vigor, and it liked small pictures with careful, even fussy 
shows how ordinary everyday things can details. He loved to do little costume pic- 
make subjects for art just as well as romantic, tures of soldiers in armor, and would buy 
far-away things. Courbet’s rugged land- costumes of seventeenth century Cavaliers 


scapes and pictures 
of the sea have a 
plain strength about 
them that make 
them stand out 
among many pic- 
tures of pretty trees 
and hills. And w*e 
must not fail to 
mention the famous 
picture called “The 
Meeting,” which 
was promptlv 
dubbed “How* Do 
You Do, M. 
C ourbe t ? ’ ' because 
one of the gentlemen 
is very obviously 
Courbet himself. 

Nothing could 
have been more ut- 
terly different than 
the painting of the 
outcast Courl>et and 
that of the favorite 
painters of Napo- 
leon III, Meissonier 
(1815-1891) and 
Gerome (1824- 
1904). These men 
had a good deal of 
authority and inllu- 
cnce. Gerome 
(zha'rom'), who car- 
ried on the smooth, 
exquisite drawing of 
Ingres, was the mas- 
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and make his models 
wear them around 
the studio until they 
felt at home in their 
strange clothes. For 
his picture of the 
“Baltic of Fricd- 
land” he collected a 
great many uniforms 
and bought up a 
held ol grain so that 
he could see it 
trampled as by an 
armv. I.von his his- 
torical j)it tures, such 
as this one, are only 
hall the si/e of 
Courbet’s "funeral 
at Ornans” for'- 
nuV). 

During the 
! ranco-Frussian 
War of 1870, there 
served m the regi- 
ment of which Meis- 
sonier wa* colonel a 
joung artist des- 
tined to be more 
famous than he, or 
even than his enemy 
Courbet. This was 
ft dou a rd Manet 
(i«W i8S<), ; i 
friend of Courbet's 
and fully as radical 
as he was. 

Manet (ma'nr ') 


6 1 . . With the jeers and laughter of the Salon public ringing m . 

ter under whom his ears, Manet fled to Spain. His painting of “The Fife was not a peasant. 

American artists in Pityer” above, was submitted to the Salon jury soon after H c belonged to a 

T , he returned to France, and was refused. Until two years * 

Fans liked to study, before he died, Manet was to see many of his pictures well-to-do nilddlc- 

scornfully refused or, if they were actually exhibited, to hear « n ,i 

Meissonier (m6 so - ^ of laught ; r , agTy comments of the Salon cUss Umil y> dn<1 

nyl'). as head of the painters and risitore— end, indeed, of practically the whole was able to travel 
J of Paris. 


Academy, waged 

war against Courbet, saying, “He must be 
treated by us as one dead.” 

Meissonier was as little and delicate as 
Courbet was brutal and big. He was petty 
in his dealings as a man, and as an artist 


and study as hc 
pleased. He admired the realism of Courbet, 
and to it he added a wonderful sense of pat- 
tern and color all his own. 

His pictures have a peculiar sharp definite- 
ness without detail, as if they were things 
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Manet did not rare \ery much what the subject of his 
painting was he was interested in ways of mixing 
lumps of paint on his palette, and in ways of working 
the paint into his canvas to make fascinating light 

sien m sudden, \md glimpses His life 
I’la\ei,” for instance , makes us think a little 
of (iovd (go'\ i) or \elas<|ut/ (\a 1 is'k ith\ 
hut it is more sharp and sudden than their 
pie turf's. It is as it we looked up quiekh, 
caught a glimpse' of the' lad, and then had to 
turn as quiekh a\\a\ We should not ha\e* 
hid time to notiee details We should hi\e 
a flat silhouette in our minds, \i\id hilt 
simple 

Manet’s Feehng for Color and Pattern 

Or take his “1 \eeution of the' 1 mperor 
• Maximilian.” 'I his picture too makes us 
think e)f Cleija. Rut while C»o\a would till a 
pieture like this with his own horror e>f the 
fate of the pe>or, weak emperor, Manet simph 
puts down what he st'es without showing 


effects with few shadows His “Execution of Maxi- 
milian, * above, shows his feehng for color and design 
The soldiers are carefull} grouped, and their long, 
smoking guns follow the line of the long wall 

how lie lelt about it Ills tee ling set'ms to he 
onl\ ior coloi md pit urn lor the design 
madi b\ the low ot soldic rs with thm 
smoking guns 

Japanese Influence in Manet’s Painting 

Wt ean see liom all this talk ot Xelasque/ 
and tio\a that Manet learned much from 
the Spaniards More surpnsmgh , he also 
Uarne'd much from those \ ast masters ol 
pattern and design, the artist* of Japan In 
i S(>^ a little art shop m Pans began showing 
some Japanese prints, and the\ made a gre'at 
impression on Mane t and other \oung artists 
It was the lirst time that Western art had 
come into close eontaet with the art of the 
1 ar I ast Some of Manet's pit tints show 
\ery elcarl> that he hail he'en studxmg this 
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“The Poor Fisherman,” above, is one of Puvis de ing& meant to ornament flat walls should be flat therr.- 
Chavannes’s tranquil paintings. Puvis de Chavannes selves, and not made to look like sculntuca. He was 
thought— as other artists have thought too — that paint- fond of clear outlines and soft, cool colors. 

ancient art of pattern and simple line. There Courbet, but in the midst of all this realism 
is, for instance, a landscape with silhouettes he managed to keep his dreams. He was a 
of dead-black boats against a dull green sky, painter of fresco on walls, like the old Ital- 
which is very like a Japanese print. ians. He felt that the best kind of picture 

for a wall was quiet, decorative figures, 

The Tranquil Art of Puvis de Chavannes I)aintc ,, in suf , Culors ;ui(i 1)Ur] „,sdy lkt with 

Manet’s painting was new and alive in no illusion of depth. It is a tranquil art in 

both design and color. While it shocked the midst of turmoil. In “The Poor Fisher- 

some people, they could not help being inter- man,” for example, the man stands lost in 
ested in it. He was a tremendous inspiration dreams. You feel sure he will not move for 
to artists everywhere. He and Courbet arc hours. Kven the water will not move; there 
the big men who followed after Delacroix is not a ripple. The picture breathes still- 
and Daumier in the making of modern art. ness and peace. 

Being big men and breakers of new paths, 

Courbet and Manet were a great scandal in Sculpture of the New Age 

the reign of Napoleon III. Puvis de Cha- While all these things were going on in 
vannes Tpu've' de sha'van'j was a milder painting, the work of Rude (rlid) and Barye 
scandal. Courbet was called “the violent (ba're') in sculpture was being carried on by 

madman” and Puvis de Chavannes “the Jean Carpeaux (1827-1875). There is not 

gentle madman.” Puvis was a pupil of much stillness in Carpeaux’s (kar'pf/) stat- 

Delacroix (de-la'krwa) and a friend of ues. Jus; to look at “The Dance,” which he 
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1 I l I) ( irtil n Imw 

..an Baptiste Carpeaux was awarded a pnze that sent 
1m to Rome 'There he studied the works of the 
great masters of Italy, especially those of Donatello 
and Michelangelo, which he admired tremendously 
From Michelangelo he is said to have got his love for 
spirited and violent movement. You may see this 


feeling for movement in the dancing figures above, 
which he carved for the new opera house in Pans 
One of them, the tallest of the group, has just struck 
a tambounne with a wild, abandoned gesture The 
dancers' limbs tingle with action, and the light dances 
in and out among the tossing drapenes 
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carved for the new opera house in Paris, in 1870, Monet (mo'ne) and his friend Pis- 
makes you want to dance yourself. You sarro (pe'sa'ro'), who had no interest in 
would think that the eyes of the canen fighting, slipped away to England. 'I here 
dancers actually sparkled and their lingers they came upon the work of that neglected 
tingled with thrilling motion. Then there is artist, Turner, and they were fascinated b> 


his “Flora, ” over 
which the light 
and shadow seem 
to ripple as if the 
figure w f ere alive. 

Meanwhile, up 
in Belgium, Con- 
stantine Meunier 
(mu'nyii') was 
putting miners 
and dockhands 
into sculpture. He 
knew these humble 
folk, as Daumier 
had known those 
he put into paint- 
ings, and he can 
give us a very real 
figure of a weary 
workman with his 
hand propped on 
his h'p. 

The Second 
Empire went 
down in the 
Franco-Prussian 
War, and France 
became once more 
a republic. But 
things scarcely 
went better with 
the radical artists 
because of that. 
Courbet died in 
1877 and Manet 
in 1883. It w r as 
not until about 
1900 that the gen- 
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his bla/e of color. 

Do you re- 
member this fa- 
mous nonsense 
rh vine? -- 


“1 never saw a 
purple cow r , 

1 never hope to 
see one. 

But I can tell 
\ou an \ how 
I’d rather set 
than be one " 

Well, Turner saw 
a put pie cow She 

was l lac k, iiMiallv 
But ‘die was si and 
ing against a 
blight sunset and 
r I 111 lit r t \c laimed, 
“She’s not blac k 
she’s purple' 

T he point is th.it 
we caniTOt see the 
cow all b\ la rsclf. 
1101 the sunset .ill 
bv itsell. The 
c lai ge shinin er ol 
the sunset dazzles 
our eves until 
some of the mange 
mixes with the 
blue -black of the 
cow and makes 
purple. So what 
Turner saw really 
was a purple cow, 


y , ... b This laborer who leans so heavily and so wearily upon his great , 1 J . , . 

eral public ac- hammer is the work of Constantine Meunier. The sculptor knew however she might 
CCDted their work humble folk as well as Daumier had known them, and he could have looked bv 
* * make very real statues of them. / J 


In the meantime 

a new school had appeared —to be laughed 
at. The leader of it was Claude Monet 
(1840-1926), who was quite another person 
from Kdouard Manet in spite of the odd 
likeness of their names. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out 


Even if you never have the luck to see a 
black cow against an orange sunset, you can 
try out for yourself this matter of the way 
colors mix in the eve. If you put bright yel- 
low beside bright blue the yellow looks 
greener tnan green looks alone. If you put 
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! 'Ik it ii 1#\ t »lli\ ii r, I'jn i* 

Light and shadow ripple over Flora, over her tiny 
chubby companions and over her long garland. It is 

spots of yellow and spots of blue close to- 
gether and stand off a little, you set 1 , not 
yellow and blue at all, but green. A red 
coat in bright sunlight is blue, and green in 
the shadows. In other words, a red coat is 
not a red coat at all but a coat of many 
colors! 


A Painter of What He Saw 

Turner, with his pc net rating eyes, noticed 
these tricks that light plays, and in his 
sketches put clear bright colors one against 
another to make a really outdoor effect. And 
oddly enough, at just about the time that 
Monet and Pissarro were getting excited 
about Turner’s purple cow, scientists were 
discovering things about light that proved 
that in certain lights the cow really was 
purple, as we have hinted. 

It's like “Alice in Wonderland,” is it not? 
A cow goes out in the field a black cow and 
at sunset she turns purple, much as poor Alice 
shot up like a telescope without being able 
to help herself! But just at this point Turner 


as if the figures were alive and moving. This sculp- 
ture of the goddess of flowers is by Carpeauz. 

seems to ha\e something to say to us. 

Ti km k. After all, how do you know that 
the cow is black? 

Wr. I know she’s black because I've seen 
her lots of times in the farmyard, and all the 
times i saw her Hie was black. 

Tukm:k. llow do you know’ she’s a cow 
anyway? 

Wk. I know she’s a cow because ever 
since I was little I’ve seen animals called 
cows and they all looked like this animal. 

Tvrni r. Ah, but just suppose you had 
never seen a cow, and that, besides, you 
couldn’t walk out in the lie hi over there and 
look at her closely. Suppose you suddenly 
opened your eyes and found yourself looking 
out of this window at sunset. Then what 
should you see? 

\\T. I suppose I’d see bright orange sky 
and a sort of purply smudge up against it. 

Turner. That’s it. We’re going to forget 
what we know and make pictures of what 

W’C see. 

That was what Turner did, and what 
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No gray-toned photograph can do justice to Monet's farther off, the bold brush strokes take form, and the 

“Houses of Parliament,” shown above- or to any of great buildings loom up through the fog A shaft 

the Impressionist paintings, for that matter. Close to of light, breaking through the clouds, sifts down 

the picture you can see only a mass of color, but from through the thick air and gleams upon the water. 


Monet and Pissarro did e\cn more thoioughlv 
after him. Leonardo da Vinci, in the fifteenth 
century, would not have done it, though he 
had as penetrating an eye as 1 urner ever 
had. For though he knew that a cow some- 
times looked purple he would have painted 
her black because he knew she 7 s black. 
Hut Monet and Pissarro said they were going 
to paint her purple because she looked purple 
at the moment. 

Painters of Outdoor Color and Light 

Wc might put it another way. Leonardo 
would have painted the cow as he remem- 
bered her after many looks and much study. 
Monet and Pissarro wanted to paint the 
brightness of one single sudden glimpse with- 


out anv memoiies «U all. Manet, as we know , 
liked to paint glimpses. So did Monet and 
Pissarro, but the glimpses they liked to paint 
were outdoor glimpses, all a-slummer with 
color and light. 

The Basis of Monet’s Painting 

Color is an exciting thing to pla> with. 
You take paints that are made of oil and 
mud and try to make sunshine and blue 
water and green grass and yellow flowers. 
It is all so bright! TIow can I make my pic 
ture bright? For one thing I will put no 
dark in it. Black and brown are dark. I 
will use only clear, pure colors- red and blue 
and yellow. . . . We must thank Monet 
and Pissairo for showing that we never need 
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have murky shadows in our pictures if we 
do not want them. We need have only the 
gayest dance of lovely color. 

“Gray is the enemy of all painting.” 

If only all of us could see these paintings 
themselves! For how can a gray photograph 
do justice to artists who felt as Monet and 
Pissarro did about 
color and light? 

In the year 1874 
a group of painters 
who were tired of 
being] nit out by the 
ol tidal salon formed 
a group of their own 
and had their own 
exhibition. In it 
were paintings by 
most of the artists 
of the time who are 
I amt) us to-day: 

Monet, Pissarro, 

Renoir, (Y*/.. 1 
Degas. But they 
were not famous 
then except as 
wild men and luna- 
t u s. 

In this exhibition 
was a picture by 
Monet done in the 
new bright color 
painting. For some 
reason, as we have 
said, you get a 
brighter green if in- 
stead of painting 
green you put main 
spots of yellow and 
blue close together, 
and a brighter 
orange if instead of 
painting orange you 
paint many spots of red ami yellow. Con- 
stable had discovered this queer fact and 
Delacroix had used it. But Monet made it 
the very basis of his painting. 

The First of the Impressionists 

This particular picture was a dazzling glow' 
of orange and blue and violet. If you stood 
up close to it you saw nothing but daubs of 


blue and yellow and red paint. But if you 
stood away from it you could sec the long 
land and the sunrise glow beginning to creep 
over it. The picture was called “Sunrise: 
An Impression.” 

The critics jeered. They did not want to 
stand away from the picture and sec that 
light-drenched 
glimpse of sunrise. 
They looked only at 
the daubs of paint. 
“An ‘impression,’ is 
” they said. 
“Who are these im- 
pressionists anv- 
” And Im- 
pressionists they 
have been called 
ever since. 

They did not 
mind the nickname. 
Why should they? 
Was that not, after 
all, what they were 
trying to do -to 
give brief, bright 
im previous of what 
they had seen? 
Monet paints a pic- 
ture of London: 
London Bridge and 
the towers and 
smokestacks behind 
it loom through a 
blur of fog. Or he 
paints a garden: a 
little bridge, water 
lilies in the water, 
and such bright, 
green grass and 
leaves that you 
seem to be actually 
looking out of a 
window to see them shimmer in the sun- 
shine. In each picture he has caught the 
impression of a moment and expressed it 
for us. 

Monet and the other Impressionists painted 
ihietly from windows. They began by going 
right outdoors in the blazing sun, but they 
soon found that after they had sat long in 
the sun their eyes became so dazzled that 
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Still imprisoned in the stone which Rodin has le f t rough and 
uncut yet somehow free to move —the figures of “The 
Kiss’* curve in a lovely, flowing pattern as the light plays 
softly over the marble. 
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The city of Calais stood siege from the English for a 
year. Then, mad with hunger, its inhabitants were 
forced to surrender and throw themselves on the 
mercy of Edward III of England. A saddened, stricken 
little group assembled in the market place to hear 
what terms the King would grant them, and when they 
heard, they all began to weep and wail most piteously. 
For the King had said that he would spare all but six. 


“On them,” he said with bitterness, “I will do my 
will.” So six brave men gave themselves over to 
the' King, ready to die for the good of all. Edward 
would most certainly have chopped their heads off if 
his gentle queen had not thrown herself on her knees 
and persuaded her husband to let them go free. 
Above are those brave men, the “Burghers of Calais, 
as Rodin has immortalized them in stone. 


everything blurred and they could not tell 
whether they were seeing blue or purple. 
Pissarro liked to paint city views from his 
window. His effects are not so blurred as 
those of his friend Monet. 

New Art for the Twentieth Century 

Impressionism has been the starting point 
of almost all our painting to-day. That does 
not mean that recent painters have tried to 
paint like Monet and Pissarro, but that they 
have learned from them how to manage color 
and then have gone on to other things. 

For the critics who jeered at Monet were 
right in one thing. These pictures really are 
shapeless. Monet was so excited about his 


color effects that he did not bother about 
giving things shape. The younger men who 
joined the Impressionists saw this fault in 
their leader and tried to bring back solid 
form without losing color. I hat is the art 
of Renoir (re-nwar') and Cezanne (sa'zan'), 
who are so much of the twentieth century 
that we are not going to talk about them 
here at all. 

Manet’s Balanced View of Life 

As we know, Manet did not die till 1883, 
and so he had plenty of time to study the 
new methods of the Impressionists. He en- 
couraged them and himself tried their method 
of blurred painting in color patches. But he 
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was not really one of them and never ex- 
hibited in their shows. Ife looked at life 
more coolly than they did; he was more 
willing to paint the ugliness he saw about 
him, with not only color but sharp pattern 
to make it beautiful in spite of its ugliness. 
Edgar . 


whether or not they were beautiful in them- 
selves. In particular, he was endlessly study- 
ing the movements and attitudes of dancing 
girls, and he painted so many pictures of 
them that it sometimes seems as though he 
had painted nothing else. Many of his later 

pictures are 


Degas 
( i 8 ? 4 
1017), one 
of the 
v o u n g e r 
artists who 
joined the 
Impression- 
ists, had 
e \ e s like 

Manet’s. 
At lust he 
]> a i n t e d 
things just 
as he saw 
t h e m . 
'1 lure is for 
in st a me a 
\er\ rialis- 
tic putuie 
of his 1 ot ton 
broke rage 
h e w a s a 
business 
man, whose 
famih were 
dealeis in 
A m e r i c a n 
cotton. 
Later, as he 
studied the 
simplicity of 
Manet’s 
painting, 
Degas (de- 
gas') put 
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There probably is no piece of modem sculpture more famous than this gigantic 
figure by Rodin. It is called “The Thinker . 11 With intent face and clouded 
brow the great stone image broods, and in his convulsive inward effort we 
see the baffled gropings, the questions, the bewilderment of all mankind 
struggling upward out of the night of ignorance and savagery. Here again 
Rodin has left his rugged figure a part of the rough rock out of which it was cut 


done in 
crayon, for 
he seemed 
to be able to 
manage 
color better 
in crayon 
than in oil. 

Toulouse- 
Lautrcc 
(1864-1901) 
is a realist 
like Manet 
and Degas 
— but a bit- 
ter one. He 
was an aris- 
tocrat, and 
since he was 
a cripple he 
did not 
know' what 
it was to be 
active and 
gay. So his 
t roubled 
spirit 
seemed to 
find a sort 
of satisfac- 
t i o n in 
painting 
ugliness. 
He is fa- 
mous par- 
ticularly for 


fewer details in his pictures. But he kept his lithographs of night life in Paris. 


his unromantic eye to the end of his life. Toulouse-Lautrec (too'looz'-lo'trfck') ex- 


Ilis paintings are full of trivial, unlovely hibited, not with the Impressionists, but 

gestures that we all have to make in daily w T ith a new r salon (sa'loN'), or exhibition, 

life. It is very hard to be beautiful when you started in 1884. It was called the Salon of 

are scrubbing vour back in the tub, for cx- the Independent Artists. They were going 


ample, but Degas makes a design of that to be independent of everyone — official Salon 
queer attitude. More and more Degas was and Impressionists alike. Did we not say at 
fascinated by all sorts of bodily attitudes, the start that this was a great period for 
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trying experiments? Here was yet another. 

\nother of the Independents was Paul 
Signac (se'nyak'). Signac had taken the 
patches of color that the Impressionists used 
and made them all the same size. Every 
little daub of paint he put on his canvas was 
exactly the same size as every other little 
daub. It was rather like a picture in mosaic. 
This way of painting is called “pointillism” 
(pwan'tt-Iiz’m). 

The head of the Independent show, George 
Seurat (1850-1891), was a pointillist too. 
Put out of his little points of paint Seurat 
(suTaO made a solid picture. It took so 
long to paint in these tiny spots that Suerat’s 
people look rather as though they were 
frozen in place. Put what fine designs his 
pictures make, and how luminous, cr full of 
light, they seem! Perhaps the most famous 
of them is “The Circus/’ with its beautiful 
balance of mass and riiythm of line. 

The Inspired Art of the Great Rodin 

You would not think that the Impression- 
ists, who were so excited over color, could 
have had much influence on sculpture, which 
has nothing to do nowadays with red or blue 
or ytdow. But the idea of impressions did 
get into sculpture. Carpeaux had already 
carved his stone so that light and shadow’ 
seemed to flicker over it. Auguste Rodin, 
(1840-1917) carved statues that seem like 
sudden glimpses of real people. 

Take for instance his “Burghers of Calais.” 
'I his was to be a monument to a group of 
the men of Calais w r ho had gone out to offer 
themselves to the enemy as hostages to save 
the city when she was nearly starved to death 
by siege. It happened long ago in the fif- 
teenth century. But Rodin fro'daX') wanted 
his burghers to live again. lie wanted the 
group set upon a pedestal only eight inches 
high so that the stone figures would seem to 
be walking in the midst of the living folk of 
the town instead of being lifted above them 
as statues. Perhaps they seemed almost too 


real and living, with their wan faces and 
pleading hands; at any rate, the modern 
people of Calais set them up high after all. 

These folk are very strong. All Rodin’s 
sculpture is strong, 'though he wants to 
carve statues tingling with life his in agina- 
tion sweeps away beyond the life ( f ordinary 
mortals into the beauty and strength of his 
own dreams. For these statues are also very 
beautiful. There is one called “ r i he Kiss,” 
in which the curve of the two bodies n akes 
an exquisite flowing pattern, and the marble 
is carved so delicately that light and shadow 
run softly over it and make even marl le 
seem to move with life 

Why Rodin Left His Work Unfinished 

Rodin had much to sav . like Michel- 
angelo (ml'kel-an'je-lo), whom lie* adn ired 
and studied more than anyone else, he had 
so much to say that his thoughts semi son e 
times to be bursting the marl le. Mine is 
too hard a material to 1 e shaped into strain 
ing, fleeting visions. Rodin remen l end how 
Michelangelo sometimes left statues uni n 
ished. Whether or not Michelangelo did this 
purposely, w r e do not know ; Rodin certainly 
does it on purpose. lie puts down his ti ol 
and leaves the statue half imprisoned in the 
marble- struggling to get out. It is as it 
he said: “I have so much to tell, it onlj there 
were any way to tell it!” 

In the year 1000 there was a great cele 
bration in Paris to welcome the n< w < enturv, 
and Paris proudly showed the wcrld the 
paintings of all the great artists of the i8co’s 
At last the “lunatics” came into their own 
At last the world began to reali/e what great 
things had been going on in I ranee. I Juun ier, 
Courbet, Manet, Monet, Degas of all these, 
and others, we have spoken. But the chief 
new heroes of the hour were Renoir and 
Cezanne. These were the fathers of the 
painting of our own century, and wc shall 
put them with the other twentieth-century 
artists, at the head of the list. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 27 


THE CHIEF ARTISTS OF AMERICA 

Xote: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, t onsult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
Why there was no American art him, 11-364 

before the 19th century, 11- How (iutzon Borglum sculptures 

.354 mountain sides with dynamite. 

How Whistler fell in with the 11 .364 

rebels in Paris in 1863, 11-358 How John Simmer Sargent, trained 

Mary Cassatt, our first distin- in Paris, painted dashing por- 

guished woman painter, 11- traits, 11 366 

.359 George Iiiness, the first of a new 

How a group of little-known men school of landscape painters, 
started the Society of American 11-368 

Artists, 11 362 Three more fine landscapists: 

Wny wc usually think of Lincoln Childe Hassam, Albert Ryder, 
as Saint Gaudens sculptured Winslow Homer, 11-370 

Related Material 

Paris was the international capi- abroad, as did most of our 

tal of art in the 19th century, painters. 13-3.36 

11 337 What life was like in America in 

‘‘Impressionism'’ was the inven- the 1 8th century, 7-122, 145- 
tion of two Frenchmen, 11- 55 

344-48 American architecture was mainly 

Many American artists came un- imported, 11 51 1, 524 

der the influence of Heroine, America had a “Gilded Age,” 7- 
conserxative head of the French 276-80, 283-92 
\cademy, 11 338 Mark Twain, a typically Ameri- 

Henry James, a writer who lived can author, 13-327-30 

Practical Applications 

Our art is so closely interwoven cjuently turn to it for a better 
with our history that we fre- understanding of our past. 

Habits and Attitudes 

After many years of struggle in a ists, the painters and sculptors 
country which was too busy to of America have finally come 
pay much attention to its art- into their own. 

Summary Statement 

Though the United States has of Europe, it is one which is be- 
an extremely short history of its coming ever more interesting and 
own in art compared with that important. 
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Probably the most beautiful piece of sculpture Augustus 
St Gaudens ever made — some say the most beautiful 
ever made by an American — is this draped figure on 
the Adams Memonal m a Washington cemetery The 
tomb was raised for the wife of Henry Adams, the 
historian, and now marks his grave, also The figure 
has been called “Gnef,” but a long look at the serene 


stillness of the face will tell us that we need a better 
title Others have suggested “Resignation,” which is 
quieter than gnef Perhaps the best of the names 
given is “The Peace of God ” Those who like only 
lifelike, realistic statues will not care for this ideal 
figure But if we care for ideal figures at all, we must 
surely be moved by the noble simplicity of this one. 
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This fine portrait of the artist's mother by James in Black and Gray”, this title shows how important 
McNeill Whistler is one of the most famous of Amen- pattern and color seemed to him But in the corn- 
can paintings Whistler first called it “Arrangement pleted picture he has put character, too. 


The CHIEF ARTISTS of AMERICA 

Who Are the Men and Women Who Have Given Our Country a 
Place of Her Own in the Long History of Art f 

B AIN n\G and sculpture like music, not cart whether that place is in their own 
are languages which can In under countr\ or another \nd since thtre are 
stood all o\er the world V picture main countries and usuallv onl\ one btst 
or a statue docs not have to he translated center of art, it is usualh not m their own 
like a poem or a story. So painting is an count r\ that thev get their training 
international art, and you cannot tell its \ et every punter is not onlv an artist but 
# story in one country without bringing in a 1 renchman or German or American besides, 
^ther countrios too. Young artists go to and if he is worth his salt he will probabh 
study where the greatest painting is being lie sincere enough to tr> to put both parts 
done, where the greatest pictures and the of him into his pictures lie will learn what 
greatest teachers are to be found, thev do his teachers can tell him and then appb it 
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I'lmto li> liallpri of 1 me Arte, Yule L'xmormty 

John Trumbull (1756 1843) is the artist who has 
painted the most scenes from American history. He 
himself fought for a while in the Revolutionary War. 
Then he was in London for some time studying under 
Beniamin West, the American-born founder of the 

to the things he knows at home and the 
things he and the people he knows are think- 
ing. So it is usually very easy after all to 
tell whether an artist is Russian or Italian, 
Spanish or French. And whenever another 
nation builds up a sturdy national art we 
have to let a new national “school” into the 
art histories. 

The Birth of American Art 

There had been no American art before 
the nineteenth century- naturally, for until 
almost that time there had been no America 
as a separate people. But in the great days 
when modern art was being born in France, 
America was groping for her place among 
the peoples who should welcome and develop 
it. So now we open the doors of our story 
hospitably to take in and talk about Ameri- 
can art. 

In the old colonial days, naturally, Ameri- 
cans were merely transplanted Englishmen, 
and if they had time for art at all— usually 


British school of historical painters. This picture 
shows the death of General Mercer at the Battle of 
Princeton, January 3, 1777. You will find other his- 
torical paintings by Trumbull in the stones of the 
United States and Canada. 

they had enough to do in lighting the vvildei- 
ness they painted as Y nglislmic 11/ F\on for 
a fairl\ long time after the coming ot inde- 
pendence, the Americans who mm tc lied a 
moment from the enthialling business o! 
building up a new count r> looked to Europe 
for their art. 

The first famous American painter, Benja- 
min West (17 }S-tN2o), was so thoroughly 
KngJish that hr lived and worked in London 
and became president of the Royal Academy. 
He was anything but revolutionary in his 
methods, and we have mentioned him as a 
good, old-fashioned painter in the story that 
tells about Turner. The l>cst thing he did 
for American art was to help out young 
fellow countrymen like Hilbert Stuart (1755 - 
1828), who came to London to study. It 
was very Jucky for them to have an American 
as president of the powerful Academy. 

These men took home to America with 
them the “grand style” in painting, especially 
in portraits and historical pictures. Their 
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On this page are pictures by L 
Thomas Eakins and George * 

DeForest Brush, leaders of the * 

young American artists who * 

studied under G6r6me at Paris 
and then came home in the 1870’s 
to start the Society of American ' 
Artists. At the left and below are 
two of Brush's studies of mothers 
and children— a favorite subject 
with him when he was not doing 
landscapes. The one in the panel 
is called “In the Garden,” that in 
the circle merely “Mother and 
Child”; they are both portrait 
studies of his own family. Notice 
the flowing lines of the design. 

The picture at the right is Eakins’ 
“The Thinker.” Eakins was a 
stronger painter, a sturdier real- 
ist, than Brush. He had a keen, 
scientific mind, and put things 
down exactly as he saw them. 
This picture was originally a por- 
trait; it is other people who have 
made out of it a symbol of Ameri- 
can democracy. Eakins has also 
a famous picture of a medical 
clinic, as real and scientific as 
could well be. He was an inspir- 
ing teacher, and did much for 
American art by his teaching of 
drawing at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, in Phila- 
delphia. 
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wotk. is very familiar to us, be 
cause they painted all the 
Revolutionary heroes, and 
since at that time 
there were no photo- 
graphs, we always 
think of Washington 
and Jefferson and the 
others as these artists 
painted them. Gil- 
bert Stuart’s por- 
traits of Washington 
are most famous of 
all. 

Early in the 1800’s 
portrait painting began to 
go to seed. At the same time 



work marks the beginning ol 
American landscape painting. 
It took longer to Ameri- 
canize sculpture. In 
tlu eaily years of the 
c e ii t 11 r y y o 11 n g 
American sculptors 
if they could afford to 
make the long jour- 
nc\ were all setting 
out for Rome to 
study, just as stu- 
dents from every- 
w here else were doing. 
And when they got 
there, they w r ere painstak- 
ingly copying the antique. 
Then if they wanted to carve a 
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an art of landscape painting was Then if they wanted to carve a 

growing up. The best-known of hv Metropolitan Museum of statue of Washington, they 
the landscape painters was would dress him up in a Roman 

Thomas Cole (1801-1848). He was born in toga, like an ancient Roman senator! 


England, but his American scenes are very 
American for all that. His ‘‘Conway Peak,” 
for instance, is good, wild American scenery; 
Cole felt its wildness and its bigness. His 


But along in the middle of the century 
American students woke up to the fact that 
all the exciting things were being done not 
in Rome but in Paris. That city fairly 
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Here are two famous 
portrait studies by James 
McNeill Whistler, the 
revolutionary artist of 
the later nineteenth cen 
tury who belongs to both 
the United States and 
England Each picture 
is not only a charming 
portrait, but, like all 
Whistler’s pictures, first 
and foremost a work of 
art The picture at the 
left is a “Portrait of Miss 
Alexander,” but it is also 
that “Harmony in Gray 
and Green” of which we 
have spoken m the story 
of British art The pic 
ture at the right is a 
“Portrait of Miss Connie 
Gilchrist,” but it too has 
another title “The Gold 
Girl a Harmony in Yel 
low and Gold ” These 
colors, like the black and 
gray of Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother, are 
not brilliant and con 
trasting but soft and 
harmonious as lovely 
music And even m 
these black-and-white 
prints we can see Whist- 
ler’s marvelous pattern 
purposely sharp, almost 
a little stiff, catching the 
eye and delighting it 
making it hard to stop 
looking once we have 
begun. 
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The two pictures above are by the same artist — and Boy” , the other, “Mother and Child ” This 

Mary Cassatt. The one at the left is called “Mother artist excelled in appealing studies like these two. 
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I’hoto bv C>ramntor(! Bru» 

Boston is justly proud of the Shaw Memorial by his dark soldiers and their leader very real, so that 

Au ,jstus St. Gaudens. Captain Shaw was the Union heroic determination seems to speak from t'le bronre 

officer of the Civil War who led to battle the first faces and the bronze drums seem almost to beat aloud, 

organized regiment of Negroes. St. Gaudens has made The artist labored over this work fourteen years. 


swarmed with artist^ and nearly e\cr\ one 
of them had a brand-new theorx -as >ou 
already know if you have read our earlier 
stories of art. There were Courbet and 
Manet and Corot and the Barbizon artists — 
and besides these wild rebels there were the 
\cademy artists, with the safe-and-sanc 
(lerome at their head. There was no doubt 
that Paris was the place to go. The main 
diiTicultv w r us to decide with w'hich artists 
aild which theories to throw in your lot when 
you got there. 

Whistler Becomes a Rebel 

One of those who decided to throw in their 
lot with the rebels wras that James McNeill 
Whistler (1834-1903) of whom we told a 
little in the story of English art during this 
period. For before he went to England to 
stir up trouble with his new ideas, he had 
learned those ideas in France. He had very 
little more to do with America after he once 


left it. TIis countrymen scarcely knew his 
panic until as late as iSqo. 

A Group of Famous Rebels 

But long before that he was famous abroad. 
As early as 18(13 in Baris he was one of those 
whose pictures were sent to a sort of consola- 
tion exhibit for artists whose paintings had 
been refused at the regular Salon (sa'loX'), 
or art exhibition. He w r as in very good com- 
pany there, along w'ith such artists as Manet 
(ma'ne') and Pissarro (pe'sa/ro'), destined 
to be great names some day. Being a radical 
himself, Whistler knew' these men. He had 
w'orked with Renoir (re-nwar'). He was a 
friend of Courbet’s (kdor'bfc'), and even tried 
his hand at Courbet’s sort of realism. He 
had become excited, along with the rest of 
the radicals, over Velasquez (va-las'kath) 
and the new fad for Japanese prints. 

He was fascinated by pattern and color. 
In his defense of his art later in England he 
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said that art was a “certain harmony of 
color.” But a harmony means pattern too. 
The colors in his “Little White Girl,” the 
picture that was refused by the Salon in 1863, 
are almost flat — the picture is all white and 
gray with just a 
touch of blue and 
red. But it has as 
sha.-p a pattern as 
Manet’s pictures 
have. 

lie believed that 
a painting cannot 
tell a story — since 
it cannot move-' 
and that it ought 
not to try. What 
painting can do is 
to place figures so 
as to make a beau- 
tiful design, and 
then paint them 
with beautiful color. 

(\>lor and design 
belong to painting. 

Why not make the 
most of them.*' 

S o m e t i m e s 
Whistler was inter- 
ested just in color 
and design, as the 
Japanese were. But 
sometimes his 
paintings have 
other meanings too. 

Lor instance, in the 
famous portrait of 
his mother, the pat- 
tern is perfect: the 
lovely old lady sits 
quietly in a simple 
chair with her face 
turned toward the 
center of the pic- 
ture, and the mass 
made at the bottom and one side of the 
picture by old lady and chair is delicately 
balanced by a picture painted on the wall 
in the vacant, part of the canvas. But the 
whole attitude also adds to our impression 
of the beautiful serenity of this old lady. 
We cannot imagine her as anything but 



gentle and kind, calm and graceful and poised. 

Whistler w r as one of those artists who do 
not act at all like ordinary human bcings- 
“aesthetes” (tfs'thet) wx i sometimes call these 
artists- and people made great fun of him. 

Here is the way the 
clever humorist 
Gilbert described 
his kind: 

il \ Japanese 
young man, 

A b 1 u e a n <1 
white \oung 
man, 

\ greener) , \ al- 
ien , Grosve- 
nor Gallery, 
Foot -in- the 
gra\e \oung 
man." 


JMinto l>\ l hi* Kniipi* ( u 

This statue of Lincoln, by Augustus St. Gaudens, was un- 
veiled in Lincoln Park, Chicago, in 1887. Its unveiling was 
an important event in the history of American art, for it was 
at once realized that here was something new and great. It 
is among St. Gaudens' finest works, one of the masterpieces 
which have made many feel that he is the greatest sculptor, 
if not the greatest artist, whom America has so far produced. 


That last was be- 
cause some of these 
wild young men, 
both poets and art- 
ists, seemed to 
think it smart to 
look as though their 
unworldy thoughts 
had used up all their 
energy and they 
were about to waste 
away and die. As 
for Whistler, he did 
not care how queer 
people thought him. 
He was just con- 
trary enough to 
re\el in shocking 
them. Perhaps he 
could shock them 
out of some of their 
stuffy, old-fash- 
And as a matter of fact, he 


ioned notions! 
did. 

Another American artist who was inllu- 
enced by the French Impressionists and 
worked mainly abroad w r as Mary Cassatt 
(1855-1020). She liked especially to paint 
pictures of mothers and children. Maiv 
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I’butoa by Metropolitan Museum of Art 

All the sculpture on this page is by French. His Here is French’s ideal figure called “Memory.” It 
noble “Lincoln” is in the Lincoln Memorial. has a quiet, almost classic serenity. 


Cassatt (ka-sat'j was one of our first ills- Academy, (Jerome 


(monu (zhi'- 


tinguished women artists. 

JohnLaFargc ( iS^ iqio), 
1 kc Whistler, was a pioneer, 
but not in so radical a w\i\. 
He too studied in Paris, but 
unlike Whistler he came back 
home to work out his style. 
While Whistler was painting 
such pictures as “The Little 
White Girl,” La Kirge was 
painting landscapes which for 
the first time in Vmeric a used 
color as Constable used it, 
giving grass, for instance, its 
true green instead of the 
brownish tint painters had 
been in the habit of giving it. 

Whistler and La Large 
stand ahead of their times. 
While they were painting 
these pictures, a group of 
younger artists was still 
studying in Paris, but not 
with the radicals, as 
Whistler had done. In- 
stead they were working 
with the correct and con- 
servative painter of the 






This memorial relief, “Mourning Victory,” il- 
lustrates French’s love of allegorical figures. 


mm') was no! agriat painUi, 
but .it hast he taught these 
\oung nun to diaw. \nd 
while th(\ learned to diaw in 
I ram c . t In \ ht pt t heir 
American t\cs Ilun tliiv 
came home and start* d a real 
American s<hool of painting 
It was not staitlingK new oi 
gieat, but it was\tr\ homst 
and straighlioiward. Ns you 
stu<l\ lluir [ >ic tun s you can- 
not fail to m.c that they arc 
\er\ \meruan. 

One of th(se fine, honest 
artists was lhomas Lakins 
f i «S4 4. 1 c) rf> ) . His most fa- 

mous painting is called “'l he 
'I hinher.’ It is a picture of a 
rather shabln, scrawny little 
man, with baggy trousers and 
a lean, lined face, pacing the 
floor in deep thought. He 
looks as though he might 
be a small grocer or a 
clerk in an oflice or some- 
thing of that sort. But 
now he is thinking deeply 
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Detail from “The Adoration of the Magi,” by Joos van Gent, Flemish painter, active about 1460 1480. 




Tb* two pictures on this page were 
pai ited several centuries apart Be- 
sides, the painter of the upper one, a 
Hollander, took great pains with de- 
tail, while the modern painter of the 
postman worked under the influence 
of the impressionists Yet because of 
their straight-forward simplicity of 
manner and their respect and affec- 
tion for their subjects, these two pic- 
tures are much nearer to each other 
in feeling than they are to the more 
formal painting of the three or four 
centuries that came between them 


“The Postman Routin’’ 

Vincent van Gogh (1853 1890) 

\| *• jir f 1 im \rl* M nu 11 



luo great modern French painters 
have given us these ballet dancers 
The solid roundness of the arm would 
alone suggest that the lower ricture 
w as b> Renoir in his later penou The 
daring realism of the poses of the 
tired dancers springs from Degas 
scorn for the merelj graceful and 
prett> 


At the left 
The Dancer” 

Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841 tqiq) 


I(»*l»nnliirivl l»\ »hr \* w. ^ ork I if«* limit in»» In miO |m rn union of il i» Mu i um <>l I mi \ii Mi 

“The Lookout All’s Well,” by Winslow Homer (1836 1910). 





On the granite side of Mount Rushmore in the Black National Memorial Gutzon Borglum the famous Amer 
Hills of South Dakota are the gigantic portraits of ican sculptor designed the models and engineers 
Washington Jefferson Lincoln and Theodore Roose- carved them out with the help of every modern device 
velt To make the carving, known as the Rushmore - even to dynamite 


•ihout something, piohahlv lbout things in smoothness of his painting But he likes 
general, questioning, working out his own Vmerie m subjeets, such as ‘Indian and 
solution Could am thing be more demo- Lih or Mount Monadnock ’ I he latter 
cratic, more eompletel> \mencan? pieture shows the beautiful New Hampshire 

(.eorge Del orest Brush (iS^ 1041), an- momtain full of blue and purple retlcetions 
other of this group, is more I reneh in the from the c\ ergreens that eo\ er its sides 
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This is a typical Sargent portrait group: “The Children tures he could not fill all his orders. I was so free- 
of Asher Wertheimer, Esq.” Their names are Ruby, handed with his money that he never gamed vast 
Essie, and Ferdinand. Sargent’s portraits always have wealth in spite of his fame. In 1910 he decided to stop 
a certain dash and style; yet they are good likenesses . painting portraits altogether, and to give all his time 
too. His work was enormously popular in London — to water color, which he loved and had never had much 
so much so that though he painted a great many pic- time for. These late water colors are fine work. 

These young artists began coming home luckier than the 1 rench. For there were at 
from Paris just about the time the country this same time in America a number of great 
was celebrating the Centennial of I ndepend- American architects, also trained in Paris, 
ence in 1876. It was an appropriate time, who had the sense to recognize the talent of 
was it not, from which to date the beginning young artists and to set them to work paint- 
of a true American art? Yet they had a ing the walls of new buildings and designing 
hard time at first, for the public was not statues and carved decoration, 
used to the idea of an American art and was 

not sure it wanted any such thing. The When All the Arts Join Hands 

young artists had trouble getting their pic- It is a rare and fortunate thing for archi- 
tures shown. So in 1877 they formed a tects, sculptors, and painters all to w'ork 
Society of American Artists, just as the together. It happened— magnificently- in 
young Frenchmen had started their own ancient Greece and in the Italy of the 
salon when the official Salon refused their Renaissance (ren'tf-sANs'). American art 
work. For many years the best American of the second half of the nineteenth century 
art appeared at the shows of this young cannot rival those great times; but it too 
Society. has the very special dignity of belonging , 

But in some ways the Americans were which comes from builder, painter, and 
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“Madam X,” by Sargent “CarmencitV 1 by William Chase “Lady m Black,” by Chase 

(1849 1912 



“A Cozy Comer,” by Francis D Millet (1846-1912) “Girl m White, Ernesta” (1915) , by Cecilia Beaux. 
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sculptor all working together to make one 
beautiful whole. 

For instance, John La Fargo ’s “ Vsconsion” 
is painted on the end wall of the Church of 
the Ascension in Xew York 
City. The chancel that |j£ \ 

holds the painting was do- ’ 
signed by Stanford White, 
the best American archi- 
tect of the time. The carv- 
ing about the arch was done 
by a sculptor named St. 

Gaudens, brother of our 
greater American sculptor, 

Augustus St. Gaudens (g<V- 
den/.). 

Not long after this work 
at the Church of the As- 
cension, Augustus St. Gau- 
dens (1848-1007) himself 
returned from Paris, where 
he too had been studying, 
and began a long and very 
fruitful a ssoc iati on w i t h 
White, in which La Fargo 
sometimes joined. 'I he first 
thing St. Gaudens and 
V hite did together was the 
Farragut Monument, now 
in New York City. White 
designed the pedestal; it is 
not just any pedestal, 
but a most beautiful one 
just the right shape and 
height for the statue. The 
statue itself has no airs, but 
St. Gaudens has managed 
to make that ugh costume, 
a modem coat and trousers, 
into a fine outline. 

He has done it again in 
his famous statue of Lin- 
coln. Jn that he had to 
struggle too with Lincoln’s 
well-known lank in ess, 
which docs not lend itself 
easily to sculpture. He puts a chair behind 
the figure to keep it from seeming too tall 
and angular, and uses all his skill on the 
strong, homely face. The result is that most 
of us think of Lincoln as St. Gaudens showed 
him to us. 


Perhaps St. Gaudens’ most famous statue 
is a figure on the Adams Memorial at 
Washington. It is sometimes called “Grief' 
and sometimes “The Peace of God.” The 
two names are really not so 
contradictory as you might 
think, for the statue 
breathes both grief and 
lesignation, which is a kind 
of peace, though a sad kind. 
St. Gaudens* figure is almost 
all a great, heavy cloak, 
with only a shadowed face 
and one arm to be seen. Yet 
how much it tells of grief 
and lesignation! 

'I In re is something of the 
power ot the great French 
sculptor Rodin (uVclaN'j in 
St. Gaudens. Yet his art is 
\erv truly American, and 
that in spite of the fac t that 
lie was born in Dublin, of a 
lunch fat he r and hish 
n other. \fter all, the 
Vmcruan people .lie made 
up ol many nationalities 
and laces, each bringing 
something ot its own to the 
whole which is Ameiica 
I lit le are other e\c client 
\meucan sculptors too 
I here is karl Ritter ( 1X07 
i()i O, who ear\c*d the 
graceful fountain in Pla/a 
Square in New \ ork City 
Jhcie is Charles Ycck, 
whose statues \ou see Mat- 
ured all over the same cit\. 

I he re is Daniel Chester 
1 lentil (iX^o-upi ), whose 
noble* statue of Lincoln 
stands in the Lincoln Mc- 
Washington. 
liorglum 

(1807 1 04 1 ) , whose designs 
are as vast as the mountains of his native 
Idaho. He once carved a head of Lincoln 
from a block weighing six tons; he designed 
a Confederate Memorial at Stone Mountain, 
Georgia, w'hich was to be cut from the moun- 
tain side; and is actually carving a whole 
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Between 1890 and 1916 Sargent did a long 
series of mural paintings on the history of 
religion for the Boston Public Library. 
This is his conception of the prophet 
Hosea. Sargent went to Egypt and to 
Palestine to study backgrounds for this 
work, and almost every year he spent 
months in Boston, painting. 


niorial at 
There is Gut/on 
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Like the English Pre-Raphaelites, whose work he 
much admired, Edwin A. Abbey (1852-1911) loved to 
tell a story in painting. This is the most famous of 
his illustrations of Shakespeare’s plays; it is Cordelia, 
in “King Lear,” saying good-by to her false sisters, 
who have caused their father the King to banish her. 


“I know you what you are,” she is saying to them, 
“And like a sister am most loath to call 
Your faults as they are named. Love well our 
Father. . . .” 

Abbey took great pains to make accurate costumes 
and backgrounds of his pictures of history and legend. 



This is the gracious landscape called “Peace and 
Flenty,” perhaps the finest of all George Inness’s 
paintings. The beautiful old elms, the harvest fields, 
the quiet stream, and over all the soft glow of golden 
light could anything more perfectly express the beauty 
of peaceful abundance in a land just emerging from 


the horrors of civil war? Inness’s soft and lovely 
landscapes remind us of Corot, but the American was 
no slavish imitator. He did not paint for profit, and 
had no idea of business. But he was unusually lucky 
for so impractical a person, and others took such 
good care of his fame that he died a nch man. 
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Childe Hassam (1859 1935). who painted this lovely 
picture of “The Church at Old Lyme,” is probably the 
foremost American Impressionist It was from the 

mountain in the Black Hills, South Dakota, 
with huge figures of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Another famous American artist, a painter 
this time, was sometimes associated with 
Stanford White and the others. This was 
John Singer Sargent (1856-1925). Sargent, 
too, was trained in Pans, and like Whistler 






French Impressionists that he learned hov» to bathe his 
canva°es in such a shimmer of hfcht Yet his subjects 
like this fine old church, are truly American 

he worked chu fl> abnud Wt remember 
him first of all for his brilli int and dashing 
portraits, which have a stvlc all their own 
He is famous also for exquisite water colors, 
m which he seems to put aside that dashing 
style and work for the love 01 it It was in 
the wall paintings of the Boston Public 
Library that he did his finest work in as 
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“Springtime,” bj Lmipn Genth This artist studied 
with Whistler in Pans, but her picture, graceful as 
it is, is more sentimental than any of his 


“Mother and Son,” by Thomas Sully (1783 i 872> 
Sully was the last cf the great line of early portrait 
painters. He studied with both Stuart and West 
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“Tea Leaves,” by William M. Paxton (1869- ) 

Paxton was another American who studied with 
G6r6me m Pans and then came home to paint honest 
portraits and realistic scenes. This picture was 
painted m 1909 


wm0. 


“The Old Sod,” by William Magrath 11838 1918) 
The “old sod” is Ireland, from which country this 
genre painter came to Amenca when he was very 
young Here he has shown us one of the whimsical 
rural types he knew in his native land. 
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The picture above is “High Tide,” by Winslow 
Homer. These girls, in their old-fashioned bathing 
suits seem to like the sea almost as much as did 
Homer. 






This picture, by Homer D. Martin (1826-1897), ia 
called “Harp of the Winds, a View along the Seine.” 
It is in the style of the “Barbizon school,” and re- 
minds one a little of Hobbema’s “Avenue.” 




Photo* l»v Metropolitan Muneum of Art 


This is the famous picture called “The Gulf Stream,” 
by Winslow Homer; it set the art world talking when 
it appeared in the 1880's. Some critics praised the 
design and the rich blue and white of the Caribbean 


waters. Some objected to the sharks, saying that they 
were far from pretty. Many were fascinated by the 
story suggested the helpless man adrift on the pitiless 
sea. The picture is among Homer’s greatest. 


sedation with White, whose firm designed 
the building. Another American painter, 
Edwin Abbey (1852-1911), did some of the 
other wall paintings, “The Legend of the 
Holy Grail,” for example. 

At the same time that all these statues 
were being put up and all these wall pointings 
done, a new school of American landscape 
painters was growing up to carry on Thomas 
Cole’s work. The first of these was George 
Inness (1825-1894), who made soft, peaceful 


landscapes a little like Corot’s (koT o'). His 
“Peace and Plenty,” for instance, is a picture 
of hay harvest, and as we look at it, our first 
thought is, “How serene and broad is this 
quiet valley!” This picture was painted in 
1865, just after the Civil War. Perhaps 
Inness (Tn'Cs) had in his mind the contrast 
between this scene of peace cud the sorrow 
and desolation of war time. 

Inness was not the only one of these 
painters to study the work of Corot and the 
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“Marine,” by Edward Moran (1829 1901), a painter “Distant View of the Catskills,” by John W. Casilear 

famous for seascapes, and one of a family of artists. (1811-1893), a landscapist in the Cole traditicn. 


t . ‘ ' 




“Mrs. John Church Cruger,” by George Peter Alex- 
ander Healy ( 1813- 1894), a distinguished portrait 
painter. 


“Old Dutch Church, New York,” by Edward L. 
Henry (1841-1919), who specialized in early Ameri- 
can scenes. 



I'UotfM liy Metropolitan Muhvuiii o( Art 


The New Bonnet,” by Eastman Johnson (1824- “Gossip,” by Carl Marr (1858 1936). These are 

1906), a well-known “genre” painter -or painter of Bavarian peasant women, not Puritan maids. Marr 

everyday life. He learned much from Dutch painting. lived in Munich. 
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Above are two more portraits by Gilbert Stuart; they Stuart's pictures of less well-known people appeal to 
are of Major and Mrs. John Biddle. Unlike his pic- us as do these paintings —for their attraction as pic- 
tures of Washington and other great men of his time, tures rather than for their subject. 


Impressionists, about wlmh we ha\c told 
in the stor\ ot 1 unch painting at this time. 
Homer Martin worked 
not only m Trance but 
also m Lngland, where 
he met Whistler and 
studied the landscapes 
of Constable. Some- 
times the glorv of 
woods and waters 
seemed to him like the 
splendor of music. He 
called one picture 
“Andante: T if th Sym- 
phony.” It is a good 
thing for us sometimes 
to be reminded that 
music and poetry and 
painting arc “sisters 
under the skin.” 

Another of this group 
was Childe Ilassam 
(1859 19*5), who made 
excellent use of what 
he had learned from 
the Impressionists. He 
can paint a fine old 



Later leaders had to get along with less distinguished 
portrait painters. Samuel L. Waldo (1783-1861), 
who painted this portrait of Andrew Tackson, was 
very popular in his day, but is now thought uninspired. 


Colonial ehuich 01 a \ilJage street with all 
the shimmering outdoor sunshine m which 
the \ lo\ed to bathe 
their pie tines. 

r l he it ait two otlu r 
landscape punters 
Albeit R \ d t 1 and 
Winslow Homer who 
stand alone. I he 
others learnt el their 
painting from Tans, 
but the st men kept 
their American spirit 
so lompletelv that no 
one but an American 
can, pt rhaps, quite un- 
derstand them, ihey 
weie both New bng- 
landers, and both knew 
and loved the sea, and 
painted it superbly. 

Mbert Ryder (1847- 
1917) was born in the 
null town of New Bed- 
ford. He came up to 
New York with his 
family when he was 
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Abbott H. Thayer (1849-1921), who painted this pic- 
ture, was another of the earnest young Americans who 
studied at Pans under G6r6me. He is known for his 
fine landscapes in the tradition of Thomas Cole, for his 
portraits, and for his studies of gracious and stately 


women. Our picture, which is called “The Virgin, “ is 
one of the ideal paintings of the last-mentioned group. 
This calm, senous-eyed girl and these eager children 
are no* meant to be realistic, but to stand as an alle- 
gory of atrong and beautiful innocence. 


about twenty, and there, except for two taught himself an art that is quite his own. 
tnps, he stayed all the rest of his life. lie It is not remarkable as pamti\\g\ his color is 
tried to study at the National Academy of dull and of ten muddy. And he does not paint 
Design in New York, but the classic style ordinary trees and rocks, but strange dream 
taught there seemed to him dead. So he shapes of his own. But he paints his dreams 
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Here is a page of American sculpture, new and old, almost speaking face 2 “Eve” (1915), by Margaret 

from marbles at the Metropolitan Museum in New Hoard, this must be after the Fall, for the mourning 

York. The earliest artist represented is William H woman has completely hidden her face in her hair 

Rinehart (1825-1874), who worked when American 4 and 5 “The Bather,” by Edward Stewardson (1862- 

sculptors were still trying very hard to follow the 2892) , this artist died so young that the beautifully 

“classic” Italian^ tradition. We can see this in the modeled figure shown here is practically all he left us. 

graceful, rather cold lines of “Clytie” (3^, perhaps his 6 “The Golden Hour,” by Rudolph Evans (1878- ), 

masterpiece, and “Antigone Pounng a Libation 1 ” (8) another symbolic figure. 7 “Meditation,” by Victor 

Antigone, you remember, was a heroine of Greek Salvatore (1884- ), who is an Italian- Am encan 

legend. We may take the other pictures in order sculptor educated at Cooper Union, m New York Oity. 

1. “On the Threshold,” by Edith Burroughs (1871 None of this group can be called great, but they 

1916), an ideal of young girlhood, with a sensitive, show a high level of craftsmanship 

* 7 * 
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“I feel two natures struggling within me/’ said Victor 
Hugo; and the American sculptor George Grey Barnard 
(1863-1938) has given us this interpretation of the idea 
in stone. But perhaps we should not say that Barnard's 
‘‘Struggle of the Two Natures in Man" is an “interpre- 
tation"; for the artist has not interpreted anything 
after all. Instead, he has left us fascinated but as 
puzzled as ever. These two figures, modeled in heroic 


size, are the two natures, and for the moment at least 
one of them has conquered. But what are the natures, 
and which is the victor? The figures are much alike, 
mighty of limb, with faces not beautiful but full of 
mysterious meaning. Perhaps Barnard means to 
puzzle us— just as life itself does! There is a "dash 
cf strangeness," a strong originality, in all he does. 
This statue was made between 1888 and 1894. 


in patterns so simple and vivid that we can- 
not miss their power. 

There is, for instance, his “Toilers of the 
Sea.” It is merely a fishing boat, a stretch 
of open water, a dull moon glowing. But it 
means more than that. It means the lone- 
liness of fisher folk. There is something 
almost solemn about it, and we think of the 
gravely beautiful words in the Bible: 


“'I hey that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, 
These see the works of the Lord and 
IBs wonders in the deep.” 

Ryder lived for a long tin\c in an attic 
room in Fifteenth Street in New York, 
cooking his own meals, and amusing himself 
mostly by walking, or once in a while with a 
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This group of statuary is by artists of the nineteenth 
century, when American sculpture was first establish- 
ing itself, i. “White Captive, ” by Erastus W. Palmer 
(1817 1904). Palmer was the first distinguished Ameri- 
can sculptor who did not study abroad. 2 . “The Fisher 
P 'y,” by Hiram Powers (1805-1873). Powers, on the 
other hand, lived in Italy, and followed the Italian 
tradition. He was the first American sculptor to win 
great popularity both at home and abroad. 3. “Night,” 
by Olin L. Warner (1844 1896). Warner was a charter 


member of the Society of American Artists. 4 . * 'Flor- 
entine Singer,” by Paul Dubois. 5 . “Evening,” by 
F. W. Ruckstull (1853-1942). 6. “Rebecca at the 

Well,” by Chauncey B. Ives (1810 1894). This artist's 
work was very popular in its day, but with changing 
taste has come to be thought rather weak. 7 . “Rizpah,” 
by Joseph Mozier (1812 1870), another sculptor who 
has lost popularity. 8. “Dancing Girl,” by Thomas 
Crawford, who was almost the earliest well-known 
American sculptor. 
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Here is a group of American bronzes, several of them 
on native themes, x. “The Bear Tamer,” by Paul F. 
Bartlett (1865 1925;. Bartlett won fame by his animal 
studies m Pans, and labored all his life to bnng his 
native Amenca and his adopted France into closer 
fnendship. He did a statue of Lafayette given by 
Amencan school children to the Louvre; also he did 
fine work for the Capitol and the Library of Congress 
at Washington. 2. “Boy with Heron,” by Fredenck 
MacMonmes (1863 1937J. one of the best-known 
modern American sculptors. 3. “The Bather,” by 


Richard E. Brooks (1865 1919), well known also fcr 
his portrait medals. 4. “Deacon Samuel Chap in,” by 
Augustus St. Gaudens. This sturdy Pilgrim Father is 
so vigorous and lifelike that he almost starts out of 
the picture. 5. “Appeal to the Great Spirit,'* by Cyrus 
E. Dallm (i 86 x 1944)- Not unnaturally, when Ameri- 
can sculptors turn to native Amerio^n themes they 
often model Indians. 6 . “Pilgrim Maiden,” by Henry 
H. K'tson (1865- ). This statue was made for 

Plymouth, Massachusetts. Kitson likes subjects from 
American history. 
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concert, for he loved music The) sav that 
he “looked like one of the old apostles a 
great rugged bearded ligurc . radiating 
kindliness and peace ” 

Winslow llomer (i8$6-iqio) does not live 
in a dream like Ryder, but in the midst of 
his own American outdoors lie is a sort of 
American Courbtl, rugged and powerful 
He surely knew and studied ( ourbets pic 
tures of the sea, yet his own seascapes are 
not 1 rench but American lhc> are wilder 
and more lonely, and at the same time 
splendid and colorful He has i picturi 
called “Ihe Gulf Stream It shows a boat 
adrift with broken mist m the midst of 
mountainous wa\cs I he re is a lone lv \< gro 
stretched out m the stern 1 he w i\c surges 
up behind him so that you seem to feel tlu 
strong lift of it 

Homer stirted out as a magi/mt illus- 
trator He was a war corrcsponde nt during 
the Civil War, and mule sketches of both 
Lmon and Confederate soldiers on the side 
\fter 1870 he live t m M tine , along the most 
northern coast ot the l nited Stites where 
the sci is riallv wild md lone lv He livid 


by it, watched it at all times of the day and 
night, drank in the salty air, and studied 
how fishermen brave the wildness of wind 
and water to earn their Jiving Later he 
spent a winter 111 the Bahamas, and painted 
brilliant water colors of the tropical sea 
blue, green, and purple, white with foam 
above coral reefs, whipped by fierce hurri- 
cane s 

He hid the American outdoors m his 
blood J he wild sea of the fishermen the 
bare sands Ik iehes of Cape Cod the rockv 
land of Maim and alwavs the sea angrv 
md turbulent, or King calm in sunshine or 
moonlight He knew too the mountain 
countrv of huntsmen But ht painted above 
ill the sea, no one else has painted it quite 
as he h is 

I he year iSq^ is a new landmark m Ymeri- 
can art I or in that year there was a World s 
1 ur at C h cago, and the work of all these 
\ meric in painters and sculptors was brought 
together and proudly exhibited I he men 
who hid been left out at the Centennial 
exhibition in 1876 were the very ones whose 
work ivervom Hot kid t > see and admire 


This charming me 
dallion, called “Little 
Ida," was made by 
Charles Calverley 
(1833 1914), an 
American sculptor 
who started life as a 
marble cutter 



Calverley did a good 
many busts and por- 
trait medallions, snd, 
ss one might guess 
from this head, he 
sometimes cut ex- 
quisite cameos 


Pboto by Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Reading Unit 
No. 28 


THE “RIDDLE, JEST, AND GLORY” OF 
MODERN ART 

Xotc: For basic information For statistical and current jaits, 

not found on this page, i onsult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index , Yol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Why it is not important for art- and peace he sought in the 

ists to copy nature, 11 -379 South Seas, 11 386 

Why “modern art,” as we know Why a group of painters called 
it to-day, begins with Renoir themselves “the Wild Men.” 
and Cezanne, n 380 11 390 

How Cezanne suffered because he What made Picasso and the 
thought he was only a beginner, cubists shun all recognizable 
11-382 form? 1 1- 391 

How color rioted in the head of How the modern sculptors also 
the feverish Van Gogh, 11 -385 ceased to reproduce nature, 1 1 - 
How Gauguin found the escape 392 

Picture Hunt 

Why are Renoir's paintings very all the other moderns? 11- 
cheerful? 11-379 385 

Why did Cezanne never tire of What can you make of Picasso's 
painting still life? 11—384 ‘‘Harlequin'*? 11 *88 

What made Van Gogh differ from 

Related Material 

Disillusion followed the end of 206 
World War I, 7-327 American psychology after World 

Furniture also became “Modern- War I, 7-3^4 

ist,” 12-174-75, 199 Some American skyscrapers are 

Industrialism changed many of “cubistic,” n -51 7-20 

our ideas, 7-217, 241 Maupassant was a master of the 

France during World War I, 6- short storv, 13-134 

201, 236 Modern photography leaves 

France after World War I, 6- painting behind, 10-446-52 

Practical Applications 

The ideas developed by the mod- by architects, interior decora - 
ern artists have also been used tors, writers, and many others. 

Summary Statement 

What the future holds no one the direction the artists of bxlay 
knows. New and opposed forces and the new ones of tomorrow are 
are constantly arising to change going to take. 
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This gay painting of a place of amusement in the 
Luxembourg gardens in Pans is by one of the most 
delightful artists of all time, Auguste Renoir It be- 
longs to the period of the artist’s life when he was 
fascinated with the play of light and was covering 
his canvases with the bright colors of the rainbow 
Later, after he had traveled in Italy, he turned to 


more sober tones and severer drawing — much to the 
disappointment of all those who had come to love the 
bright colors he had formerly used, after the manner 
of the Impressionists Still later he was to take a 
step in the direction that Cezanne was taking — and 
that is why he belongs as much to the Modems as 
he does to the Impressionists 


The ‘‘RIDDLE, JEST, and GLORY” of MODERN ART 

Here Is a Story of the Men Who Are Painting Pictures Such as 
Make the Whole World Stare and Gasp 


0 \W modern irtists and nt criti<s 
will tell xou th it painting his noth 
mg whatevci to do with making a 
picture look like am thing in nature It 
they want to make the people in their pie 
turcs ha\c blue hau or impossible thiek 
arms and legs, the) will do it without a 
quixer If thty want to paint bla/mg heat 
by showing a cow actual!) bursting into 
flame under the sun, the) will elo that too 
T f thc\ want* to make a picture that looks 
like a mere jumble of angles and eur\es — 
though it mav mean something to tin m 
the) will not hesitate a moment 


I hc\ will tell \ou that the things which 
tlu\ express m these strange pictures are 
much more re 1 than the things we see about 
us in Mrcct or lie Id Ihcx will six that the 
cimcra cm show us the outside ot things, 
but tint their pictures can tell us the mean- 
ing of things e>f the things painted perhaps 
ut ot the thoughts the artist has about them. 
()i perhaps what the artist wants is mereh 
to express a particular emotion or to make a 
beautiful or striking design of color, line, 
and mass \\ hatexer he is tr\ ing to do, he is 
usuallx not trnng to make his picture look 
“natural 
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I'hnto b> the MiuuMim of Morlrrn Art 

Above is one of Renoir's landscapes. He painted few But he often puts his people in a leafy setting or in 

of these compared with the large number the other a garden; for he was very fond of nature and of the 

Impressionists painted. He loved to paint people. pleasant, clear light of the out of doors. 

The only way to understand “modernist'* - Post-Impressionist, and a bigger man than 
painting and sculpture at all is to remember any of the others we have mentioned, 
what we have just said. Seurat's (su'ra') pictures were solid, but 

It all goes back to the revolutionary frozen and motionless. Renoir brought back 

work of the French artists Renoir (re-nwar') life and motion as well as solidity, 

and Cezanne (sa'/.an'), especially Cezanne. 

Therefore, although they lived about the Renoir’s Love of Color 

same time as Monet (mf/ne*) and Seurat fie is a joyous, hearty, vigorous artist, 
and others we have talked about in another He started out as an Impressionist, but 

story, we are going to begin the story of right away he showed a difference. He 

recent art with them. loved to paint people, whereas the Impres- 

The first thing that happened was that sionists liked best to paint landscapes. He 

solid shapes came back, after the blurred loved color as much as they did, but he did 

effects of Monet and the other Impression- not, like them, make a science of it. He 

ists. This had already begun to happen in painted color because he could not help it. 

the Salon (sa'loN'), or exhibition, of the He loved it so much that he liked to paint 

Independents (1884). Signac, and Seurat women better than men just because they 

were Post-Impressionists, which merely have more color about them, 

means that they came after the Impression- Renoir had a hard time in his early days, 
ists. as did most of these artists. For a while he 

Auguste Renoir (1841-1919) was another lived in wretched quarters in Paris with 
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Monet; then came the Franco- Prussian War 
and Monet was off to England. Renoir 
finally found work painting china in a china 
factory. He sent paintings to the Salon and 
they were always refused. Then he ex- 
hibited with the Impressionists. 

One of his finest pictures is of the family 
of the publisher ^ . 

C h a r p entier 
(shar'pdN'ty i'), 
who defended Re- 
noir and the other 
Impressionists and 
Independents and 
bought many of 
their paintings. 

He must have 
been pleased with 
this picture of his 
family even if it 
had been some 
other man’s family 
it would have 
made any room 
gay! 

For it is all 
abla/e with splen- 
did color. The 
little girls have 
reddish hair Re- 
noir loved red hair. 

They are dressed 
alike in soft hrighi 
blue with white 
bows and sashes. 

Their mother is in 
black; Renoir used 
black as the Jap- 
anese do, not as 
shadow but as 
color, to set off the other colors just as on 
any dance floor the gay dresses of the girls 
are set off by the plain black of the men. 
The nearest little girl sits on a great drowsy 
black and white clog. Behind them all the 
wall is painted in strips of bright red, with 
Japanese birds on it, blue-green peacocks 
and a white heron with a red beak. On the 
tible arc a blue tea set and bright flowers. 

How is that for color? Renoir’s pictures 
are like that. Wc might almost call them 
luscious. 


Renoir is his own peculiar kind of modern 
artist. He has an old-time gayety. Many 
artists to-day have to write pages and pages 
to explain their art. Renoir just painted. 
When he was very old his hands became 
paralyzed. So he had his brush strapped to 
his han 1 and went on painting. He had an 

eye for color such 
as Rubens and the 
old Venetians had, 
and he added a 
gayety and fresh- 
ness all his own. 

'I he other great 
one, Paul Cezanne 
(18 w-it;of>), w*as 
a different sort of 
person altogether. 
He, even more 
than Renoir, is the 
father of the mod- 
ernists. For more 
than any other one 
man he is respon- 
sible for the idea 
we mentioned a 
moment ago 
that it is not im- 
portant for artists 
to copy nature. 

For a long time 
Cezanne was even 
more neglected 
than the others, 
lie too started out 
with the Impres- 
sionists, but be- 

c a u s e his art 
seemed full of 
straight lines and 
sharp corners he was not understood even 
when people had learned to understand Im- 
pressionism. The way people made fun of 
him hurt him so much that he went back 
home and buried himself in his painting. 
People forgot he even existed. As late as 
iS(>5, when the Impressionists were an old 
story, Cezanne was still practically unknown. 

Cezanne’s Early Struggle 

Cezanne’s art did not come naturally like 
Renoir’s. He fought and struggled with it. 



I’hoto l>> MiiKfiiin « »f MinInii Art 

For the last thirty years of his life Renoir painted nothing but 
women, children, and flowers. His paintings ot women and 
children are no more portraits of particular people than his 
paintings of flowers are portraits of particular flowers. They 
are any people and any flowers, and all the more beautiful be- 
cause of it. Above is his colored lithograph of “Young Girls.” 
Often one can get a clearer impression of a modern picture if 
one holds the photograph of it at arm's length as one should 
do with the reproduction shown above. 
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Renoir was not so much interested in the thing he these is his charming “Child Writing ” which you 

was painting as he was in the way the colors were see above Everything, from the plump cheek to the 

put on and the relation of one color to another Yet intent expression on the face of the youthful penman 
he has given us many paintings which we can enjoy shows that Renoir had looked at his little model with 
for their subject as well as for their color One of affectionate understanding 

He threw camas alter canvas out nt the Now whin vt look out on a pirtuulirlv 
window, groaning that he was onlv a beginner lovelv view of \ ilkvs md lolling hills m 

\ethow much he began distant sea our minds stem to have sevtn 

leagut boots to cover ill thit spue \\t 
Putting Peaceful Beauty on Canvas fu , d (U U( lous , tutl h insl(it us u, )VV %U)I , 

Cezanne was born m Vi\ (cks) and lived dtrful that we im t ikt in so main miles 

there most of his life \i\ is in Provence and hold them inside our minds It is i 
(pro'voNs'j, in the most southern part of peaceful feeling too Our eves are tired oi 
Trance. It is a beautiful, grten land In looking at little things 1 he sweep of a great 
lebruary the hillsides are eovered with the piospeet rests us 

blooms of almond trees hi summer the sun But we cannot always stay looking at 
shines hot and glaring on green hillsides and our vk w Perhaps we have to go back to 
the blue water of the Mediterranean 1 he the eitv How cm we take it with us? We 
warm, bright sunshine of Provence seemed trv a photograph But it is strangely dis 
natural to Cezanne lie belonged to it It appointing ihe camera cannot picture 
was in his blood. It did not give him sun- those distant hills very well They all crowd , 
stroke. It filled him with peace up together I here is no space between In- 

He wanted to put that peaceful beauty on stead of our great prospect wc have only a 

canvas And after many failures and long poor small one 

trying, he did it Ce'anne gives us our view. 'I here is in it 
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wonderful depth. We have our seven- 
league boots again and can reach out into 
space with great leaps. There arc our solid 
mountains, our blue, blue water, the soft 
green shaded with gray so typical of Provence 
fruit trees, the quiet arches of a bridge. Here 
is our peace. 

How does he do it? It is hard to explain, 
just as it was hard 
to do. Chiefly he 
does it by the ex- 
traordinary way in 
which he made a 
pattern of his color. 

He was not try- 
ing to make his 
color give us sud- 
den glimpses or 
sight-impressions 
such of those of the 
Impressionists. He 
was trying to make 
his color express 
the Julinf*, the 
spirit, of the land- 
slip e for i n - 
stance, this feeling 
of distance and of 
oeaie. Me studied 
his \iew and he 
studied his color 
I le found that blue 
and green and \io- 

let 'ICC distil tit Mumiiiii ol MotUm Vri 



Put it is hard to give all the little changes 
of light over a great expanse of land, and, 
what is more, there is no need of doing it. 
What you must do is give the important ones 
that give your picture shape or design. 
Cezanne’s pictures are simpler than nature. 
They seem like beautiful patterns of all the 
loveliest views we have ever seen. They do 

not give exact de- 
tails, but they 
catch and hold the 
feeling of a land- 
sc ape— say our 
feeling of distance 
and peace. 

Cezanne was 
fascinated by this 
simple pattern, this 
speaking shape, 
w hich he saw under 
all the cluttered 
details of nature. 
It was not only his 
landscapes, though 
they are easiest to 
explain. It was 
other things too. 
lie liked to paint 
what we call “still 
life” a table with 
fruit and china on 
it, a \ase of flowers 
on a window sill. 
These too had pat- 


of “far-awav blue Of his painting to be m the proper relation to every other part, beautiful shapes. 
Kai ” i' ' so that the whole picture would hang together. It was as though r, i 

mils. i ar-awuv j, e h a d been an architect planning a building so sturdy that no * c °P * c w c r c 

hills are not vellow. earthquake could ever shake it down. And indeed we call the hardest. His wav 
.... . ' . * sort of painting he did “architectural” painting. Above is the e / \ , 

1 ellow and red are “Man with a Blue Cap,” a painting in which you may see how of painting took SO 

near colors. If red Cezanne tried to build up interesting forms even when he was study and 

doing a portrait. 

or yellow* is very people will not 


.... ,i Ce/anne never painted in a hurry, as Van Gosh always did. A ,, 

|K«ik jj c p 0n dered over each brush stroke, for he wanted every part rn anil w ere 


or yellow* is very 

far away it looks brown or black, as a rule. 

So, argued Ce/anne, 1 can use my color to 
tell certain things. My little houses in front 
I shall make red and yellow, my far-away 
hills just the right blues and greens to sug- 
gest distance. And the solid masses of green 
trees, the little rises in ground between the 
foreground apd the distance, the changeable 
blue water — each one must have just the 
right color to help out the effect I want to 
get. 


sta> still forever. His friend Willard (\ol' 
lar') sat 115 times for his portrait. And 
after all that Ce/anne said wdth a sigh, “The 
shirt front is not bad.” 

When Cezanne Was Discouraged 

No wonder he would sometimes get dis- 
couraged and throw' his canvases out of the 
window', or give them to the peasants, who 
had no idea what it was all about, or toss 
them to his son to cut up into puzzles. Over 







rhoto liy Museum of Mixlfrn Art 

Cezanne was never tired of painting “still life." Next 
to his landscapes, his paintings of apples on a table — 
with draperies as a sort of frame — are the most famous 
paintings he ever made. One of his admirers has 
said, “With Clzanne a mere crumpled tablecloth may 
take on the majesty of a mountain." Now it may 
often happen to you that the first time you look at a 
painting by one of the modern artists, you will feel 

and over again he cried, ’‘I do not succeed 
in expressing myself!" Vet his portraits, 
as well as his landscapes, have great strength 
and solidity. This is because he reduces 
objects to simple, fundamental forms a 
mountain to a cone, a house to a cube, a 
human head to a sphere - and thus became 
the “father" of the modern school. 

In the early years of our own century this 
friend of Cezanne’s, Voliard, who was a 
picture dealer and one of the few who be- 
lieved in Cezanne, came down to Aix to buy 
up his canvases. “Here," said the peasants 
of Aix, “is a chance to make some money out 
of these crazy pictures M. Cezanne has 
given us.” So out came all the gifts, to be 
gleefully sold to Voliard for as much as 
twenty dollars apiece. The peasants thought 
they were asking terrific prices for these 
messy pieces of canvas. To-day the same 
pictures sell for thousands of dollars. 


repelled or be quite at sea to understand what it is 
all about. In that case, look at it for a moment and 
then turn to something else; but come back to it later 
and look at it earnestly, perhaps with your eyelids 
partly closed. The chances are very good that in the 
end you may come to feel that it has great charm and 
a depth of meaning that you missed aj^ first. Above 
all, try to see some of these pictures in color. 

- But poor Cezanne died in 1906 from a 
fever caught painting in a downpour of rain. 
He did not live to see his great success. 

Someone has said that Cezanne is a man 
building a house. He has studied all the 
old buildings of the past and loves them. 
But he does not want to live in them. He 
wants a house made especially for the man 
of to-day, a modern house. He built the 
framework of this modern house; our modern 
art of painting is the carrying on of his 
building. 

A Hollander in Provence 

Vincent van Gogh (1853-1.890) was one 
of the new builders. His art comes from 
Provence, like Cezanne’s. But it is very 
different. Part of the difference came from 
the fact that Van Gogh (van g&K') was a 
Hollander by birth and a Provencal only by 
adoption. He was not used to this blazing 
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I'hnti» !»\ Ollivicr, J J «rin 

Van Gogh's fishing boats should be seen in color - 
bright red and green and Prussian blue. His paint- 

sunshinc. It seemed to jump up and hit 
him in the face with violent color. He had 
never seen such brightness. It gave him a 
sort of fever. 

Pictures in Rioting Color 

In this fever lie painted his pictures. “I 
have painted seven studies of corn,” he 
writes. “They are all of yellow tone and were 
done at frantic speed — just as the reaper 
works, silently, in the sweltering sun with 
only one thought in his mind— to cut down 
as much as possible/’ And again: “1 work 
at high noon in the bla/ing sun in the corn 
fields. I delight in it like a grasshopper.” 
They say he was terrifying to look at when 
he painted— and no wonder! I 4 or he was 
liantic, as he himself says. Color rioted in 
his head. 

There is nothing else in art like his paint- 


ings always burn with intense color and his lines 
swirl in a sort of fiery dance. 

ings. When he paints sunflowers they are 
not ordinary yellow flowers. They seem 
soaked in yellow; the background is yellow; 
everything is yellow. When he paints fish- 
ing boats drawn up on the sand, he makes 
them bright red and green and yellow and 
Prussian blue, llis pictures have the fiery 
stillness of hot noonday sun, and yet they 
quiver and crackle as if they were about to 
boil over. 

How Van Gogh Painted 

He starts to paint with tiny, careful spots, 
like Signac (se'nvak') and Seurat, but he 
is too excited, too much in a hurry. His 
brush makes feverish strokes. If he cannot 
lay his color freshly enough he squeezes it 
directly from the tube on the canvas. 

Van Gogh is trying to make a world more 
real than what he sees. At his best his color 
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is glorious pattern. It is thrilling — but it is who made the windows for our cathedrals 
frantic. He is a man seeing visions all by did not mind making .one sheep blue and 

himself. Cezanne said Van Gogh was mad. another red if the picture looked better that 

Who knows? Certainly the hot sun of Arles way. I shall paint a pink dog if it looks 

(arl) in Provence is not meant to go out in better than a brown one. So we must not 


of a high noon in 
summer. And Van 
Gogh could not 
stand it as Ce- 
zanne could; it 
gave him sun- 
stroke. In the end 
his fever was too 
much for him; he 
shot himself. 

The art of Van 
Goghs friend Paul 
Gauguin (1S48- 
1903) is peaceful 
again. Put it was 
only after much 
tumult and suffer- 
ing that Gauguin 
(go'gaX') found 
his peace far 
away from the 
noise of civil i/.a- 
t n in the depth 
of the South Seas. 

Gauguin took 
modern art an- 
other step away 
from a slaxish 
copying of nature. 
Like so many oth- 



expect Gauguin’s 
pictures to be 
strictly “true to 
life.” 

Gauguin, like a 
good many other 
people, thought 
art, and life too for 
that matter, had 
become sadly 
muddled in our 
modern days. He 
was \erv unhappy 
in Paris, trying to 
be a banker and 
wanting all the 
time to be an art 
ist. Art was all 
that mattered, and 
\et there seemed 
to be no place in 
modern lile for it. 
Life was all clut- 
tered up with 
noise^and ma- 
chines and smoke 
and dust, and art 
somehow had gone 
astray. It seemed 
to Gauguin that 


ers, he started out 
with the Impres- 
sionists. Pissarro 
w r as a kind friend 
to him. But he 
disliked the 


l'koto !»» Musi mu nf W» i« rn \i» 

This is a portrait cf a Tahitian by Gauguin. The artist lived 
in Tahiti for ei^'it years, painting all sorts of fascinating pic- 
tures of the simple South Sea natives — pictures of lovely brown 
girls with flowers in their hair, or studies of the sea, with a 
foreground of writhing waves that seem like patterned writing, 
with a mysterious and barbarous story to tell. Some of his 
paintings, done in a flat manner with figures in strange, dis- 
torted positions, look rather like Egyptian wall paintings. 


tin* roaring, bla- 
tant life of a mod- 
ern city had no 
inspiration for an 
artist. 

1 So he hunted 


blurred effect of Pissarro’s (pe's.i'rf/) and for inspiration away from modern life. He 
the other Impressionists’ art. He wanted went looking for people w’ho were not in a 
pattern; so he liked the patterns of Puvis de huirv, who had no machines. First he 

Chavannes’ fpu've' de sh.'/van') pictures, found the peasants of Brittany, hardy, 

though he missed bright color in them. I hen simple Ji die r folk who lived by the sea on 

he discovered Cezanne. He saw’ how r C C- a land of rocks and wind-blown heather. 


zanne used both color and pattern, how’ he But even Brittany was too near civilization, 

made his color a part of his pattern. So finally he left his business, his family, 

Only Gauguin went further than Cezanne, his comfortable income, and went out to 

Why, he asked, do we have to paint the Tahiti (ta'he-te), which lies lazily sunning 

color that we sec at all? The old glassmakcrs itself in the tropical sunlight far out in the 


vXf) 
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II I M fM I A t 

As you can* easily see from his two paintings above* 
Henn Matisse is a painter of patterns. His lines and 
spots are put in not accidentally, as some people 
like to think but each in the place where the artist 
intended it to go In many of his pictures one pattern 
may be echoed and reechoed m many di icrent objects 
and in various parts of the picture 


Artists have taken their inspiration from many strange 
sources The artists of the Renaissance took Roman 
art as their model The Impressionists got inspira- 
tion from ♦he camera and from Japanese prints 
Picasso and others have studied African native art 
Matisse is influenced by mediaeval glass painting 
and the art of Indo-China 




Charles Burchfield, whose “Railroad Gantry” you see picturesque ugliness of small middle western towns 
above, comes from Ohio, and might be called the Japanese prints may have had some influence upon 
“painter of Main Street,” for he is interested in the him, otherwise. h«* art is his own. 

3*7 
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One painting alone will tell you very little of the art 
of Pablo Picasso, for he is forever changing his style 
of painting to attack some new problem in art. He 
is said never to have left a problem unsolved; but the 
minute he is satisfied with what he has done, he 
turns to something else. So you can 6ee that he has 


not, as so many artists have done, repeated his own 
successes until people grow bored with his worn-out 
mannerisms. He has done many pictures of harle- 
quins. They were romantic and appealing to him at 
- first; later he used them purely in an abstract pattern - 
as, for example, his “Harlequin” above. 


Pacific Ocean -a kind of enchanted island. 

There he found a gentle, unhurried life, 
untouched by all the noise and blare he 
hated so heartily. Day after day he could 
sit by the blue ocean under green spreading 
palms and paint the friendly, simple-hearted 
natives, whose strong, brown bodies fitted 
so perfectly into the pattern of tropical sea, 
trees, and sky. He painted in simple, flat 
patterns and bright colors that speak to us 
of that strange life in a far-away, tropical 
land. 

When Art Set Out upon New Paths 

As we should expect from Gauguin’s 
theories about pink dogs and such things, 
these pictures are about as different from 
photographs as anything could well be. 
Twentieth century art was by this time 


definitely adopting the new doctrine that 
art is not ‘'representation” that is, it is 
not the copying of nature. It was a startling 
change. For centuries men had been trying 
to paint nature just as they saw r it, and had 
been coining nearer and nearer to the goal. 
Then all of a sudden — as if it were afraid of 
turning into a plain photograph —art takes 
this new’ course. It goes back to design and 
color that are beautiful or full of meaning in 
themselves, even if they do not picture what 
the everyday world looks like. 

It started, as w r e said, with Cezanne. 
Artists looked at his simple shapes and 
lovely colors and let themselves wonder. 
They wondered, like Gauguin, why we 
should not paint lovely color and not care 
whether it is the color of real life or not. 
They wondered why we have to paint pic 
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II I > M iu f M mIi ri Art 

Arthur B Davies, an American artist, paints a dream When there are human figures they are tall and slender 
\ orld of rhythmical landscape and clear, glassy waters and poetic Above is his “Italian Landscape ” 


tuus lint look like untiling m paiticulu, us tin results in bound to Ik it least a little 
an\\\d\. Ihe\ wondered which is molt bit ilikt Hut when each artist starts tr\ing 
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This monumental figure, so 
strong and solid and simple, is 
“Summer” by Anstide Maillol 

To the right is Maillol's 
“Spring,” a slender, budding 
maiden as compared with his 
“Summer,” a woman of nper 
years Yet “Spring” is strong 
and simple as all his sculptures 
are 

Photo* bj Mumuib of Mod**™ Art 
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F o bj Museum of Modern Art 

Henri Rousseau is all by himself in the history of art; 
he taught himself all the painting he ever knew. Yet 
this simple soul was able to solve many of the prob- 
lems in art that have baffled modern artists. He was 
like the poet Blake in a good many ways; he saw 
strange visions just as Blake did, and he lived in a 
world that existed only inside himself — in a sort of 
“dream, equally wild and lovely.” When he was a boy 

nineteenth century begins to look conserva- 
tive and old-fashioned beside the amazing 
things done by the wilder of the “modern- 
ist*” 

The Club of the “Wild Men” 

In 1900 a group of these artists made a 
sort of club. They called themselves the 
Wild Men. They realized that they would 
seem like wild men to the public and they 
thought it rather fun to be savage. Henri 
Matisse (1869- ) is the chief of them. 

His art is like a lovely Persian painting. 
It is not deep or solid. It is a pattern in 
color. He likes to use the black crisscross 
of a window frame as a background; like 
Renoir he uses black to bring out the bright- 
ness of his other color. Raoul Dufy (ra'ool' 


Rousseau went to Mexico with a military band. Years 
later he painted tropical scenes jungles such as you 
see above, with monkeys and wild beast* that are like 
charming toys but have the inspired quality of Blake’s 
“Tiger 1 Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry?” 

du'fe'), another of the group, is a sort of 
laughing Matisse fma'tes'). lie is the gay- 
est and wittiest of modern painters. 

The Spaniard Pablo Picasso (1881- ), 

another of the Wild Men and perhaps the 
most influential artist since Cezanne, was 
responsible for one of the most famous of the 
new experiments. Picasso (pe-ka'so), to be 
sure, was a changeable soul, and sometimes 
painted roundly and solidly enough. But 
he and another artist named Georges 
Braque (zhorzh brak) became so excited over 
the lovely patterns of Cezanne that they 
thought they would make their paintings all 
pattern — no color, no human forms as we 
know them, just pattern. They saw the 
world, including people, as different ar- 
rangements of spheres and pyramids and 

. 39 ° 






l'lifitu l»y M tiHPinii of Mutlvru Art 

Andre Derain is one of the group of painters of which 
Matisse is the greatest — who called themselves the 

squares iyul other geometrical figures. So 
some of their paintings are simply designs of 
circles and cubes. Was it 
surprising that some bright 
critic dubbed them Cubists? 

As a matter of fact, a 
modern artist does not have 
to be a Cubist to like geome- 
try. For what is more like 
our modern world, with its 
round dynamos and rec- 
tangular skyscrapers and 
curved steel bridges, than is 
geometry? Most artists 
have not run off to Tahiti, 
like Gauguin, but have 
stayed at home and tried to 
say their say about modern 
life in curves and angles. 

With their passion for pat- 
tern, they have made all 


I'hnto l>> Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Jacob Epstein, one of the most famous 
of modern sculptors, was born in New 
sorts of beautiful or striking York of Ruscian-Polish parents. He 
. , - - . studied in Paris and then settled down 

designs out of the sharp, permanently in England. The world has 

clean shapes of machines been shocked by a number 

_ . 1 . sculptures, but it is gradually being won . 

and clear, bright, metallic to his emotional, rough surfaces.. Above drawing of children 


“Wild Men.” Above is one of his patterned land- 
scapes, with thick, almost woolly trees. 

ists once decided that they did not have to 
be ‘‘natural, ” they begun admiring sorts of 
art that no one had thought 
of admiring, much less imi- 
tating, before. They found 
that there had been “mod- 
erns' ‘ in their sense ever 
since art began at all. They 
discovered the beautiful, 
angular patterns of ancient 
Fgyptian and Cretan art. 
They discovered that the 
Byzantines (b!-zan'tin) in 
the earlier Middle Ages had 
been modernists. They dis- 
covered that childlike peo- 
ples like the Negroes of the 
Congo and the American 
Indians had each its own 
ma rvelous, unrealistic art , 
from which there was very 
much to he learned. 

Sometimes they even imi- 
tated the crooked, untrained 
There 



colors. ^ 18 his <4Amcncan Soldier.” ,** something charming in 

If he does not go to machines, the modern the queer pictures made by a clever child, 

artist may find other unexpected places to And one of the modern painters whose 
go for inspiration. As soon as the modern- works you see in the big museums man- 

,$Qi 
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aged to make himself famous without 
ever learning any more about drawing or 
coloring than a clever child knows. This 
is Henri Rousseau (1844-iQio), a French 
customs house officer who painted in his 
spare time. Rousseau (roo'sf/) never learned 
to draw very well; he just drew the best 
he could. But such charming pictures! 
He would paint what he saw and loved 
about him: a white road with its tracks and 
a man walking on it, the clouds and trees, 
the gay little flowers. Or he would paint 
what he had only dreamed or read about: 
some Alice-in-Wonderland jungle, with enor- 
mous, fantastic tropical flowers, and an 
absurd and delightful lion asleep in it. 

The same sorts of things have been going 
on in sculpture as in painting, except of 
course the reveling in color. Sometimes 
what a sculptor seems to be trying for is 
simplicity and strength of design. The 
Frenchman Aristide Maillol (aTes'ted' ma'- 
yol') was an admirer of Gauguin. But he 
wants too to give sculpture the solidity that 
belongs to it. He carves simply in great 
blocks, so that you feel the strength of stone. 
Antoine Bourdelle (oX'twan' boor'del'), 
another Frenchman, can also make us feel 
the solid strength of stone. 

The Work of Modern Sculptors 

The sculptors too, like the painters, have 
learned much from old and primitive arts. 
Ivan Maestro vie ( mes'tro-vich ) lives in Yugo- 
slavia, which used to be a part of the By- 
zantine empire, and his carving has much of 
the stiff, formal beauty of that old style; yet 
at the same time it is astonishingly alive. 
The American Paul Manship has learned 
of the early Greeks, before the classic period. 
The German Carl Miller used the design of 
a golden cup found at ancient Mycenae 
(mi-sc'ne), in Greece, to make a fountain. 

Some of the sculptors, again like the 
painters, have been interested in almost 
nothing but pattern and design, or, as they 
often call it, “abstract form.” Alexander 
Archipenko (arch'f-pfcng'ko), for instance, 
cares nothing about the shapes of living 
things; what he wants is for his sculpture to 
move in lovely curves. 


Most of the artists we have been talking 
about are French, for during the last hun- 
dred years France has been far ahead of the 
rest of the world in art. She has been a 
teacher of the other nations. And now in the 
twentieth century art is becoming more and 
more international; our painting and sculp- 
ture and architecture are more alike, all 
over Europe and America at least, than they 
have been since the fourteenth century — 
when America, of course, was not even part 
of the known world. 'l ake the Wild Men, 
for instance: they met, of course, in Paris, 
but one of them was a Pole and another a 
Spaniard. And in Paris are working artists 
from all over the world -England, Italy, 
Germany, Sweden, Russia, America, even 
Japan. Each carries home to his own 
country the same ideas of pattern and color. 

The Vivid Art of Russia 

Of course each country treats them a little 
differently. The Russians perhaps keep 
their own nationality most. They have 
always had a \i\id peasant art with a dif- 
ferent sense of color from other people. You 
see it in Russian dolls and gay Russian 
blouses— red, blue, yellow, green, orange, 
purple, all thrown together in riot. Some- 
times, too, they have a terrible gloomy 
blackness that makes our gloom look sill v. 

•And now since the Resolution they are 
developing a sturdy proletarian (pro'le-ta'rt- 
an) -or working people’s— art, which is dif- 
ferent from anything else in the world. 

Another country that has a strong native 
art which it has never forgotten is Mexico. 
Mexico has never had very much connection 
with Europe; her artists have usually been 
too poor to study in Rome or Paris. They 
have had to make an art for themselves. 
And they found ready at hand the rich art 
of the Indian civilizations which flourished 
in Mexico and Central America before the 
white men came. We have said something 
about this old American art, especially the 
art of the Mayas (ma'va), in our story of 
the Indians. Maya or A/tec blood runs in 
the veins of many and many a Mexican; 
and all about them are the ruins and remains 
of that old art. 





Above CollNtiun of MiiMiim of Mmiun Art N(w N rk ttol )« i > irt«*<\ Mr* C M ( moth 


“Homestead” by Thomas Benton (1889 ) and (189-1 1942) show the simple, straight-forward quality 

"The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” by Grant Wood of much modern American art. 

39- A 
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Georgia O’Keeffe (1887- )» American painter of tions.” Diego Rivera (1886- ), a Mexican artist, 

“Jimson Weed,” above, is famous for her “abstrac- often shows numble people, as in “Offering,” below. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THK OLDEST 1IOUSHS OF THE WORLD 

N otv ‘ For bask in lot mat ton bar statist it <i! and t urn nt un t 

tot found on this pa^t , < onsutt < onsult tin Ru hards J tat Rook 

?‘h< gi nt rat huh x Yol i Jndix. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


Why we all want to build. :i ^95 

How the earliest houses were 
built without nails 01 boards, 

11 VIS 

The cave dwellers tame first, 11- 
39<> 

How the “Law of (irowth and 
Change” led to ,m hitecture, 

11 

Man iiau Tli.ee tvpes of homes to 

'F/n nns to 1 

How dm our earliest forms of 
houses become known to mod- 
ern man' 

Win is it said that man can 
‘‘make the new onlv out of what 
has gone befoie"' 

Related 

Man was an artist even before he 
was an ate hitec t, 1 1 1 

Man's early tools were sharpened 
stones, 11 2-^ 

Who were the people before his- 
tory began"' 5 23-40 

What life was like in the lie Age. 
1-59-64 

Practical / 

If you set out into the wilds to 
build yourself a shelter, the re- 
sult would be very little differ- 

Sum mary 

The three earliest forms of 

building - -the cave, the hut, and 


choose from -the rave, the 
tent, and the hut, 11-^98 

How Laves came to be used as 
tombs, 11 400 

How the tent became a Chinese 
pagoda, ijl 400 

Manx people still live in primi- 
tive homes made of an v thing 
from mud to ice, 1 1-401 

"It ink About 

\\ In can simple people build 
their home* onlv of the mate- 
rials that are at hand"' 

Why did the Chinese people live 
so many centuries without 
change' 

Material 

The Stone \ge in Spain, 6 ^17 

Cliff dwellings are still used. 7- 
03-95 

The Lake Dwellers and the New 
Stone Age, 6 244-45 

Prehistoric art was part of man s 
life, 5-6-7 


1 p plications 

ent from the houses men built 
thousands of vears ago. 


Statement 

the tent — led to widely different 
ideas of building. 
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.. HV n one looks at 
the little tent at the 
right, it hardly 
seems strange that 
certain scholars 
have felt that the 
pagoda was nothing 
more than one tent- 
like shape piled on 
top of another, until 
the builder had 
reared a tower like 
the one below 





One-stoned struc- 
tures are the common 
form in China An 
elaborate roof, like 
the one at the right, is 
supporte 1 on wooden 
pillars and the wall 
merely serves as a 
screen, nevei asa sup- 
port Ihese “t’ings ” 
too, are said to have 
descended from the 
tents of early men 


- 


At the left is a model of the Great Pagoda at Suchow, 
in the province of Kiangsu It is 250 feet high, and 
one of the finest in China Pagodas are built in Japan 
and India, as well as in China, but the most famous of 
all was the beautiful Porcelain Pagoda at Nankin* , 
destroyed in 1854 It was covered with tiles of bright 
colored porcelain, and from its many angles swung 
hundreds of little bells that made a silvery music 
whenever the breeze sprang up 
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The OLDEST HOUSES of the WORLD 

The First Architects Were Just Trying to Keep Out the Wind 
and Rain, hut They Invented Things That Were Some 
Day Going to Turn into Temples and Skyscrapers 

K ARE all builders. We have all piled did not ha\e much time to worry about how 
our Moths into a toweling castle on their houses looked. What they needed was 
the tloor, and called to c\ei\one to something to keep out the wind and rain 
come and see. I or we weie as proud as if and to ward off prowling animals at night 
we had made a sk\ scraper. So their early homes were not much differ- 

And we Juive all bu-athlesslv set up a house cut from the shacks that boys build nowa- 
of cards or smoothed the roof of a little da\ s as headquarters for the “gang’’ except, 
cavern in the sand. What if it should ca\e in! of course, that rally man had no boards or 
We did not know', then that our little towers nails. E r the walls he wove reed mats and 
and domes had to obe\ just the same laws stopped them up with pitch or clay, and for 
as a soaring spire or a sky sc taper for e\erv the* root he used the same kind of mats, with 
builder has to get the better of certain great day 01 mud on top to shed the rain. Tree 
forces of natuie. We went ahead and did trunks or bundles of reeds tied together with 
our best with our castles and our houses be- stout stems made the comers iff his building 
cause it is in the nature of all mankind to solid and served for doorposts and cross- 
love to build and to create. As soon as we beams. Of com sc people who lived near 
can build something that is beautiful as well forests could make the walls of poles, 
as strong and useful, we are happy indeed. Later, those humble little homes grew line 
And it is then that wc may be said to be enough to have a window*, and even a hearth 
architects. and chimney. Hut the chimney did not 

Now when men first began to build, they come for a very long time, and meanwhile 
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the smoke had to find its way out through savage in those 
the window or a hole in the roof and many mals he killed 
must have been the c\ es that smarted! it did not take i 

You can see at once that the first huts raw. But even I 
had to be very small, and that no matter tiful things, am 
how carefully they might be built, a strong walls of his dar 

wind would lay thatama/cus 

\ , ' . The men who lived in caves looked 

much like this. Clearly, they would 
' not greatly mind that their 


uft 

wZ 


\ 


w 


them flat. 

Manv an eailv lamily must ha\e 

wakened in dismay to find their tm\ 

mansion tumbling about theii ears 

'l me has plaved strange 

tiicks in preser\ing for us 

certain things from the 

long ago. C ountless \ asf BgSjgjj 

stone structures have 

crumbled awa> But ' 8j? 

scholars digging lately in 

the soft earth in South- 

ern Mesopotamia near JcJt /' 

Ur, the city of Abraham’s 
birth, came upon some 

of those little ancient A house like 
, tT a good deal 

homes. Here women mg, and is q 

worked and children 

played six or eight thou- ommended f 
i ,, like a draf 

sand years ago, and here 


savage in those days, and lived on the ani- 
mals he killed and the fish he caught and 
it did not take away his appetite to eat them 
raw. But even then he had a feeling for beau- 
tiful things, and sometimes he decorated the 
walls of his dark, smoky den with drawings 
that ama/c us Lhev are so skillful and livel) ' 
As long as man was sav- 

fe«riy“thVy ‘would a K c ’ tl,c ta '*' "^'’cd him 
ly mind that their very well for a home But 
floors were of dirt instead . ' . . , 

of marble and that their dtter a good mail) thou 

walls *ere bare in- sands of vears he began to 
stead of being cov- , , , , , , . 

ered *ith paintings herd some of the wild am 

and tapestries. mals the cows and goats 
\ / and sheep and to drive his 

m mUJ dot ks wht i ever he could find 
Ml/ grass I It* t ould not earn his 

JBp iave with him, nor vet the 

J nE matt rials to set up a hut, so 

hi invented tints, made out 
aHYjiHHk s ^ ms bofit his docks and 

tht dwellings of Vbiaham 
homts Bedouin 


A house like the one above is 
a good deal better than noth- 
ing, and is quite convenient if 
its owners must keep traveling 
about. But it is not to be rec- 
ommended for those who dis- 
like a draft of chilly air. 



the tiny tots built houses in the soft, At the right is the very simple 1 ,,0,onU> N, “' 1 M ,J ,llllMum '.n 
warm mud that lay about them every- the tropics* * iave to ( *° W * L ^ architec- 

where in that marshy land, just as Luckily, m their climate a free ture? Now* the answer to 

children do to-day. SUSTbST^d^toSi? w255 that question is very inter- 

But man lived on the earth a long, will keep off the sun as well as esting and important, and 
long time before he learned to make a shingles could. when you know* about it 

house for himself. At first he roamed about you will understand a gieat law* that governs 
without a home. Then he dwelt in caves that all our history —a law which in architecture 
he found or dug in the side of a cliff. He was has helped to produce all the different kinds 
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A Simple people must always build their homes of 
materials that are at hand So we need not be sur- 
prised to fii.u the African Zulus building their “kraals’* 
of reeds and grass, as shown at A Those thatched 
domes serve very well to shed the rain and ward 
off the sun’s rays And of course in that climate 
the last thing anyone wants to do is to keep 
out the cold* We might find the interior, with 
its mud floor, a bit bare, but the Zulu has 
not jet reached the stage of feeling a need 
for any other kind 


B The hut at B shows how clever the 
natives of the Tonga Islands are at 
building with grass and reeds 


■k'-t. 




\ 


C Some of the 
natives of South 
Africa like to 
perch their * 
little huts on 

stilts. Jb] 


' f ? f 


D The Laplanders 
need a sturdier house 
than one of 
V straw and reeds 
. V So they build 
it of poles 
\ W and mud 




at. 
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as different, say, as a rose, a pine tree, and unblinking eyes upon the mighty Nile, which 
a cabbage. in life the king had woishiped as a god. 

The cave was of course much safer than To find the buildings that sprang from 
the hut or the tent, though a good deal less that early herdsman’s tent, we must go very 
comfortable; so men who no longer lived in tar from home to India and China and 
caves still used them for the burial of their Japan. We are by no means sure that they 
dead and as temples for their gods. Do you came about in this way, but if >ou will look 
remember how Abraham, when Sarah died, at a picture of a pagoda, \ou will have no 
bought, for what was then a tidv sum, a trouble in seeing why certain writers at 



r oto by Krj stone \»m < o 


Wandering hither and yon over the desert, the Arab palaces, villas and bungalows may house the rest of 
pitches his tent wherever he happens to be, and rolls mankind, but he still lives in a structure that was the 
it up again when he is ready to move. Castles and first one his forefathers ever learned to build. 


cave in w’hich to bury her and all the other 
members of his family when they should 
die? For hundreds of veais nun used tn\es 
as tombs and temples, and thev often hol- 
lowed a room as big as a church out of the 
solid rock. 

The Temple of a Vain King 

So we find that at Abu Simbel (Yboo 
sim'bCl), in Egypt, Ramses the Great, v.ho 
had so many slaves that he did not care if 
he did w r ork them to death, ordered a temple 
ninety feet long carved out of a great granite 
hillside. There were tw ? o large pillared halls, 
a sanctuary (siingk'chu-a-rl) — or “holy of 
holies” — and eleven smaller rooms. Out- 
side, against the front wall, four enormous 
figures seventy-five feet high were carved in 
the side of the cliff. All of them were por- 
traits of the king himself. For thirty-two 
hundred years those images have stared with 


# least, ha\c tilt that the daintv little tower 
is nothing but a senes of tents, heaped one 
upon another. 'Hie pagodas that are stand- 
ing to-day are none of them very old, but 
we may be sure that they are just like the 
ones of long ago, for until lately nothing 
ever t hanger! in China. Ilei i>eople were 
absorbed in the woiship of their ancestors, 
and so they were always looking over their 
shoulders into the past instead of ahead into 
the future 

The Chinese Pagoda 

They did not wony much about the gen- 
erations that w r erc to come, and never tried 
to put up houses that would last. Though 
the country is very ancient, the oldest build- 
ing in China dates only from the sixth cen- 
tury since the birth of ChriSi. Hut the 
Chinese arc a people of exquisite taste, and 
whatever they make, even if strange to our 
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Western eyes, is always very beautiful. 
Many men consider Chinese art the most 
perfect in the world. 

Though the pagodas may seem monot- 
onous in shape, their ornament is nearly 
always beautiful and sometimes very lively. 
Often they are decorated with porcelain tiles 
of brilliant color and clever workmanship; 
and the interiors are magnificent with carv- 
ing. 1 he building al wavs has an odd number 
of stories, usually thirteen, for the Chinese 
believe that odd numbers are masculine and 
even numbers feminine, and feel that the 
powerful odd numbcis will be more sucecs till 
in keeping evil spitits awav 

The “t’lng" looks still more like a tent 
than the pagoda does, and is the common 
t\po of building in ( hma It h.i^ onlv one 
storv , .is a nile, with an elaborate' loof, like 
an awming, supported on shoit columns, 01 
piers, which are usuallv wooden It is the* 
roof that i s the important thing about the 
building It m: •• be double or liiple, made 
of brilliant tiles, decorated under its lip- 


curved caves with carving and bright-colored 
wocxlwork, or along the ridges with images ot 
dragons or other quaint animals. But no 
one must think that this is done as a joke. 
The Chinese take dragons and such strange 
creaturc*s very seriously, and what we might 
feel were interesting tovs, they worship as 
gods, who represent for them powerful forces 
of nature 

Caves, tents, and huts those w r erc the 
homes of men thousands of years ago. And 
they are still the homes of many men to-day. 
Their forms may vary to suit the corner of 
the earth where their builders live; and they 
mav be made of anything from mud to ice- - 
for simple men have to build with whatever 
lies at hand But plenty of those crude 
homes aie still ihe onlv ones men know. For, 
as vou will learn, it took thousands of vears 
of thought and bitter toil before men turned 
their little huts into our beautiful buildings 
of to-dav and you and I are warm and 
comfortable because of what our forefathers 
worked so hard to learn long centuries ago. 



Through this fine gate 
one enters Peiping, 
the capital of China. 
No matter where you 
saw it you would 
know it for Chinese. 
The elaborate “roof,'* 
the strange 
shape of the 
tiles, the wealth 
of ornament, 
and the low, 
unaspiring plan, 
all show that it 
comes from a 
country where 
the people are 
fine decorators 
but not very 
good architects. 


Photo ta Keystone View Co. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 


FROM THE MUD HUT TO TIIE 
PYRAMID 

Xotc: For basic information For statistical and t in not ts, 

not found on this pagt, t onsult mnsult tin R 'n hards Wat Hook 
the gnu rat lndix , Vol. / *. Indi v. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Hoyy houses melted in the rain 40S 

until their owners learned to llow a strange belief preserved for 

hake their bricks. 11 404 us an exact record of the life 

What a Sumerian gods “home” of ancient Egypt, 11 409 

was like, 11 404 How sla\en built the most last- 

Why the lower of Babel was ing of all man's monuments, 

never finished, 11-40O-7 11 400 

Why a house with 700 rooms was Karnak, the most stupendous 
built without windows, 11-407 columned hall in the woild, 

Why the Hanging Hardens of 1 1-4 13 
Baby Ion amazed the world, 1 1 

Things to Think About 

What was the most important What was the method used in 
building in the city of I’r? building the pyramids •* 

What did the Babylonians learn Why did Egyptian life go un- 
from the Sumerians? changed for centuries? 

Related Material 

The Egyptian religion was a se- cient times is great fun, 5 6 
vere one, 5 49 The Egyptians knew how to build 

The Egyptians used a sign lan- ships, 10 100 

guage which we call hiero- They produced an art whit h in 
glyphics, 10 38 many ways has newer been 

Egyptian history began early, 5- equaled, 11 -7-20 

47 They made wonderful glass and 

Digging for the remains of an- enamels, 12 63, 68 

Leisure-time Activities 

The size and glory of Egyptian collections and models in muse- 
architecture can be felt to seme urns, 
extent by visiting the Egyptian 

Summary Statement 

The Egyptians left a record of of years. They built with won- 
their lives in stone monuments derful skill and patience, 
which have lasted for thousands 
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I I M ( in M IV 

Against the ever chanj mg background of the desert 
loom the gaunt forms of the pyramids at Gizeh And 
for this once it would seem that man had built as well 


as Nature can, for though the race that reared those 
monuments has long been dust, their handiwork bids 
fair to last as long as the enduring hills 


From the MUD HUT to the PYRAMID 

Starting with Houses That Might Hardly Last a Day, 
Our Fathers Learned to Put Up Towers That 
Will Stand Almost Forever 


B ill N t irK rrun it 1 ist hid linn to 
turn to building houses th it should 
he beaulilul and lust a while thus set 
themselves to impioving tin dwellings lht\ 
had at hand and those, as we hive seen, 
were' nothing more than cans md tents and 
huts Lt was the little shak\ huts wlueh 
after centuries of thinking and pi inning, 
beeamc' our soaung buildings of to da\ 

If \ou will look at a mip of \sia \ou will 
see th it Mesopotamia is the re gum that lit s 
at the head e>f the' Pcisian (itilt, in the \ alh \ 
e>f the* hgris and I uphrates nurs Now in 
the da\ s whe n the huts we te built, long be foie 
the' I lood that wt' read of in the' Bible, all 
the lower part of the valle\ was a marsh 
dhere was no wood or stone not a tie'e 


Whit wen the people to bull 1 then houses 
ot it t he \ wanted them to list' 1 here is an 
old suing tint neeessit\ is the mother ot 
invention those e ul\ men with minds 
so ale rt an 1 \ 1 1 so ignor mt, noticed ill it the 
pitiless i i\ n of their tiopu il sun hiked the 
soft mud into something almost like stone 
It w is the one hud subsume the\ could 
tmd in tint spong\ land So tluv mule up 
then minds to use it ior their houses In 
either words, thc\ nmnted bricks and piled 
them bhxk on block, to mike i solid wall 
But those euih bricks nude ot mud ami 
hiked in the sun, did not ln\e the strength 
ot our modem brick Ihi ones it the bottom 
of a wall were hkel\ to be irushi 1 b\ the 
weight of those on top Whit w is *o le 
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done? Probably a good many walls crum- 
bled before someone had the happy notion 
of building them much wider at the bottom 
than at the top, and so distributing the 
weight over a larger number of bricks. This 
resulted in the sloping — or “raking” — sides 
that are found on all the oldest buildings. 
You can see how they were made by piling 
layers of blocks 
on top of each 
other, with each 
layer narrower 
than the one be- 
neath. 

Then, too, 
those first mud 
bricks had an- 
other fatal defect. 

They were all 
right while the 
sun shone on 
them; but all the 
ground was 
m a r & h y , a n d 
w hen the walls 
had been wet for 
any length of 

thne, they turned to mud again, 
embarrassing! 

Houses That Melted in the Rain 

Everything was done that could be thought 
of to keep the hou>e from melting. To get 
them up out of the marsh, all the towns were 
built on high mounds, and canals were dug 
in the lowlands to tarry the water away. 
It all helped, but still there was the rain! At 
last someone learned to burn bricks in a kiln 
until they were too hard to take up moisture. 
Then the problem was solved. No more 
houses melted in the rain. 

And then things went much more rapidly. 
There are ruins of large temples, dating from 
several centuries before Christ, in which 
much of the work is quite beautiful. The 
whole country, now a desert, is dotted with 
vast mounds, or “tells,” sometimes nearly a 
mile around and often two hundred feet 
high. On top of them arc the remains of 
ancient cities, built by the people w F e now 
refer to as the Sumerians (su-me'rl-fm). 
Many of those mounds have yielded up their 


secrets to skillful searchers who have pieced 
together all the scattered hits of information 
until they have built up for us the picture 
of a powerful people living five thousand 
years ago. 

The most important of those ancient cities 
was Ur, referred to in the ilible as Ur of the 
Chaldees. Its kings had vast wraith and 

built great tem- 
ples to the god 
w ho w as so lucky 
as to be wor- 
shiped by them. 
The temple al- 
ways stood in the 
center of the 
great mound on 
which the city 
was built , but 
was itself raised 
upon a still higher 
platform. For 
the Sumerians 
had lived in a 
hilly country be- 
fore coming to 
the marshy low 
lands of Mesopotamia, and had worshipe< 
their gods on the hilltops- the “high phucs” 
so often spoken of In the Old Testament. 
Now in Cr four thousand yeaisfigo the god 
in highest favor was Xaimar, the moon god. 
It was his temple that stood in the center of 
the mound and toweled the “Mountain of 
Cod” or “Hill of Heaven,” as his worshipers 
tailed it above the soggy plain. Hard by 
the temple was a vast palate for the priests, 
the servants, the saci ilices, and all the worldly 
affairs of the god. For gods in those days 
were very thrifty, and did a driving business 
in grain, cattle, dairy products, and even 
manufat tured articles! 

What Is a Ziggurat? 

The temple of Nannar, in which the god 
might be said to have had his private apart- 
ments, was a kind of tower called a ziggurat 
(zlg'ob-rdt). It was a solid heap of brick in 
the shape of a rectangle some seven hundred 
feet around, and was arranged iii three levels, 
or stages, with the shrine — the god’s especial 
home - on top. Three broad staircases, each 



IMioto 1 1\ \ i ti il I lim tti'Hi nuih 


This painting shows a scene at Ur in the days of Abraham, the 
little boy who was born there and later journeyed far to the wes>t. 

It was 
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l*hofo l y Jvrso ( ill J'ribti up < 


S mething like this, perhaps, were the scenes at the to be carried on the backs of men and donkeys 

building of the Tower of Babel. All those bncks had under a sun too hot for northern men to endure. 


with a hundred steps, met at a gate on the 
hrst le\el. A staircase at the bach led from 
this level to the shrine, seventy feet abo\e 
the ground. 

If you look at the picture of a /iggurat \ ou 
will see that the walls ha\e the sloping, or 
“raking,” sides alwa\s found in buildings at 
this date, even when, as in Lgypt, they w’ere 
built of stone. You will notice too that the 
bare sides of the tower arc ornamented with 
set-in rectangles. We shall find this orna- 
ment everywhere in Mesopotamia, and later 
on in Lgypt, for the Lgvptians borrowed it. 
And if you will look at the buildings you pass 
e\ery day in the street, you wiiL see *his 
ancient decoration still in use even to-day. 

Dwarf Skyscrapers of Ur 

The /iggurats had a kind of rude strength 
and beauty of their own; in fact, they remind 
us a good deal of a dwarf '■kyscraper. That 
their builders, too, thought of them as sky- 


sciapeis is pio\rd l>\ oik oi the Bible stones 
Tor the Tower of Babel, which was to “reach 
unto hoaxm,*' was nothing more nor less 
than a /iggurat which was built in Bab\lon, 
not very far from Ur, but which has since 
been destroyed. 

The Famous Tower of Babel 

Of course \ou remcmbti how the stoi\ 
goes. Men at iirst all spoke one language 
But certain of them journeyed to the east 
until they “found a plain in the land of 
Shmar,” whit h is another name for Sumcria 
“And they said one to another, Go to,”- 
or as we should say, “Look here!” — “let u^ 
make brick and burn them thioughh 
And they had blick for stone and slime had 
they for mortcr.” r lhis is one of the first 
architectural descriptions in history, and 
thanks to modern scientists, we need be in 
no doubt as to wdiat it means. You sec men 
had b\ this time learned that they had to 
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do something more to their bricks than dry Persians. Hut none of those later peoples, 

them in the sun; they had to “burn them though very rich and powerful, ever invented 

throughly” or “thoroughly” -if their build- much that was new in building. As a rule 

ings were going to last. Then, too, they had they were satisfied with copying what early 

discovered that they needed mortar to hold peoples had discovered and trimming it up 

the bricks together; so “slime had they for a bit. Because the Sumerians had built on 

morter.” In other words, they used bitumen mounds, the people who followed them 

(bf-tu'men), a slimy substance from which thought they must do the same, though their 


our asphalt is made; it 
is plentiful in Southern 
Mesopotamia. 

“And they said, (Jo 
to, let us build us a 
city and a tower, 
whose top may reach 
unto heaven.” You 
sec, a tower like Xan- 
nar’s at t'r, seventy 
feet high and set on 
top of a mound two 
hundred feet high, 
would look very lofty 
indeed to ihose early 
folk though in •“ 
alit \ it was no higher 
than a modern li\e- 
stnry building. 

So they lagan their 
tower. Hut, as tin 
Bible tells u<, the 



1*1 Ol«J I » lull Mu 


soil was not marshy. 
In order to seem to 
have mounds the As- 
syriansbuilthugeplat- 
forrns cjf brick, some- 
times almost a 
thousand feet square. 

The Sumerians had 
used the arch to take 
the place of a straight 
beam, such as had 
been used over the 
doorway or in the ceil- 
ing of those first little 
huts. The Assyrians 
and Babylonians de- 
\( loped tbc arch into 
the domes that 
covered many of their 
palaces. \Ye can be 
grateful to them for 
that. Their walls were 


m.m- tins “ • T he K lory of Babylon is long departed. Down this uuu - u 

building of it was in- main street, a dusty ruin to-day, flowed all the swift guv with brilliant tiles 

terrupted. roi (»od in the world. for the Sumerians 

was displeased, and had been clever 

brought the woik to a standstill by making enough to disci 1 m the art of glazing. Some- 

the laborers speak many different longues times the walls v ere incased with marble 

They should have known that Heaven is not carvings, alabaster, copper, or gold. The 
readied by material means. It is man’s entrances to the palaces were guarded by 
pure thought^, and not the height of his huge winged bulls that boasted human heads, 

buildings, that bring him nearei God. That with curly hair and beuids. The people 

this i onfusion of tongues may ha\e existed is douhltless felt them to be very handsome 
not unlikely* The probable explanation is and lifelike portraits of one of their gods, 
that the king who planned the tow’er tried to At Khorsabad, near Nineveh, was the vast 
use slave labor, brought in captive from all palace of Sargon, who was king of Assyria in 
the lands he had conquered, and that the the eighth century before Christ, it had 
various languages made it so hard foi the walls twenty'-eight feet thick and was divided 
workmen to talk to one another that the in ' some seven hundred room *, all of them, 
scheme had to be abandoned. strangely enough, without windows, for the 


The Builders of Babylon 


strangely enough, without windows, for the 
heat in that country is terrific, a thing to 
avoid in every possible way’. And since no 


r i nc pmvef" of the Sumerians finally fell, one knew' how to put gla^s in windows, 
1 hey were followed by the Babylonians and every' opening let in just that much heat. 
Assyrians, who at last gave way to the It is thought that the rooms were dimlv 
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From the terraces of the far-famed Hanging Gardens King Nebuchadnezzar looked toward the ziygurat tow 
of Babylon, which may well have looked a good deal enng m the distance and tried to imagine that it was 

as they are shown here, the lonely foreign bride of a hi 1 n t xe far-off land of her birth 


lighted through pipes set into the w lIIs 
and domes 

Ihc temples were still copies of t he /ig 
gurats of two thousand y us lie foie Hut 
the Law of Growth and Change hid been 
at work, and as a result the towe rs were now 
built up seven stones high 1 aeh stoi\ was 
dedicated to one of the planets and punte 1 
a different color from the rest I hose 
temples must have been quite beautiful at 
least to people who were used to the m 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon 

But the most famous of all palaees in 
Mesopotamia were the Hanging Gardens of 


Bib\lon, built b\ the gic it king \ebuehid 
ni//u who reigned tow in 1 the eh>se of the 
si\th (ciituiv before ( hri i He it was who 
d(stro\e 1 Jerusalem < tried the Hebrews 
into t iptmt\ and threw the time men into 
the licr\ fum ice as i described m the Book 
e>f Dune I in the I ll k During his long 
ici m he mile e>i I ilnlon the most m ig- 
mneent c it > n the i ist Her walls were 
sc \ cut} live fret thick and mav ha\c been 

some three hundred feet hi h.and the\ were* 

7 • 

atlei tfort\ milesaround \cbuch idnc//ar s 
Hanging Garele ns, the roof girdens of his pal 
ace, where he pi mteel trees and iloweis,were 
emc ot the Seven Wonelers of the World 
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While all those nations were jostling one 
another on the banks of the 'I lgris and 1 u- 
phrates, the valley of the Nile was nursing 
a civilization nearl) or quit( as old and just 
as remarkable It lirst grew up at the city 
of Mencius, not far from modern Cairo 
By the time of Me ics, who h\ed t, 400 }ears 
before Christ and w is the lirst I g\ptian king 
whose name we h i\e, the people of Memphis 
had learned a great deal about building 
Not long after his death the\ began to weak 
111 stone instead of sun dried brick, so many 
of then gicat stru< turc ^ are stinding e\en 
to dav, v h lie those of Mesojxdamia have 
gone to hopeless ruin 

H\ a great ] i<ec of good fortune we know 
(\actl) what the <1 nh lives of tlu 1 gvptnns 
were like We o\ e it ill to Tw . .. t 


embalmed Then the\ were mcloserl in 
underground chambeis in skillfully wrought 
stone tombs, or mastabas (mas'ta-ba) There 
they were provisioned with everything, j'ust 
as in life — food, clothing, dishes, and even 
slaves in the form of little woe>el or stone 
images to do their work On the walls of 
the tomb were painted scenes from the dead 
man’s daily occupations, in ord er that when 
he ( ime back he might be able to pick up 
the thread of life just where he had dropped 
it If the Chinese were alwavs look in ' back- 
war 1 md so ne 'k*e ting the future the I gyp- 
tians were alwajs looking forward and so 
neglecting the present. 

So their houses and public buildings were 
flims\ md uninteresting, made of sun dried 

_ . 4 . brick But their tombs and 


v ,L 1,1 This view cf the Great Pyramid, tomb J,UL lllWA 

their strange re li r i > 1 \s\ou of Kins Khufu at Gizeh, wis taken ti mples were such marvels 

will notiu mi n hi\c alw us b^ned' 'Khiu^brothe/'kh.fr? ,,f <- lrtf ul workmanship that 

spent most c uc 011 tlu hoi w s Originally Khufu’s great heap of lime tlu \ are more durable than 
1 , x . stone blocks of which there are some n 111 .1 

oi then gods Now the 2,300,000 altogether, each one averag- other buildings in the 

] KMltUIls l)(lu\l(l th t tin “*? ten land a half : tons in weight »as world “I built m\ self a 
s I covered with a facing so exquisitely , . , 

souls of nun ( I lie 11 * l 1 ft t r fitted together that the j ints between house boasted Amcnemhet 


of e ireful workmanship that 
tluv are more durable than 


“ wuu a. on uAquisucijr . , . 1 A t 

souls of men i I ill u • t iftt r fitted together that the j ints between nou^t nOdbtul Amcnemhet 

(hr., Ihousind ... ... X '“J SSStJSZtti t.o 

li iblt tluir bodies igilll But inch uide As Sir Flinders Pet-ie, the thousind \e irs before Christ, 

ll lilt Ixxllix Will noloilRll SequaftoS'na'.n's wKf'thepres*" ‘ adul mil With gold, its roofs 
to lx found tlu unlni>]>\ day, but on a scMe of acres* instead of wt re p unto 1 blue, the walls 
spuits hid to w uuhr i bout wire of stone bound together 


to lx found tlu unlnppv 
spuits hid to w uuh r ibout 


sid honusuk ghosts 
and ever So it bu 1 
owner's c hit f 1 111 to pic 
Ji s bod\ for those d > 
come and to ariangi foi 1 
as le il a life as pos 
sible 

lirst of dll the A 
dead wilt vSjgfflj 

mirveloiislv J/E 3 & s£p 


forevt 1 




with nu til Mide for eternity, 
time shrinks before it ” 

Tn u>oo n C was built the 
k hrgtst of the time-defv mg 

giants known as the p\ra- 

nuds Under King 
^ Khufu a hundred 

' thousand slaves, 

% it is said, 

* toiled for 

*, .t , - *«.*»• 


v -I 

Sc-je** 


Photo l > Metropv litau M ihc i f Art 
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l'hoto b> Metropolitan Museum of Art 

We must not think of a pyramid as only one more 
tomb. It represented the concentrated effort of an 
entire nation over a long period of years. When Khufu 
built the Great Pyramid, called by his people “the 
Glorious,'* he closed all the temples in Egypt, put a 
atop to all the sacrifices, and set everybody at work 
to rear his tomb; and during his reign and the next, 
the people were bitterly oppressed and the country 
sorely drained to carry on the project. Whenever a 
new king came to the throne he at once decided upon 
* site for his tomb and started operations. Then he 
set up a flimsy palace for himself and his court in a 
handy spot, and there passed his life, near the scene 

eleven years to build what is known as the 
Great Pyramid (pTr'a-mld). With tw o others ' 
only a little smaller, it stands* at Gi/eh, near 
Cairo. Its sides are 75 > feet king at the base; 
and so skillfully was it built that after all 
these years the four sides of the square show 
an error of only six-tenths of an inch. It is a 
solid mass of rock, with some stones weighing 
as much as fifty tons. Those were pretty 
big building blocks, but since they were 
piled into a solid heap, there was no way for 
them to cave in. And if they were carefully 
set in place, nothing could topple them over. 

How the Pyramids Were Built 

The labor of building w’ith them is hard 
even to imagine. All those huge stones had 
to be quarried at a distance and carried, 
sometimes several hundred miles, down the 
Nile. Then they w r ere hoisted into place, a 
tremendous task, for the top of the pyramid 


of this great enterprise. The pyramids were usually 
built on the desert plateau which rises a little distance 
back from the Nile. On the east side of the pyramid 
was a false door through which the soul of the departed 
made its exit, and on this side there was also a hand 
some temple devoted to ceremonies in honor of the 
dead, with a large group of priests to officiate. Around 
the pyramid and temple, with its buildings for the 
priests, was a high wall, as you may see in the model 
above. And down on the bank of the river was a 
magnificent gate shown here in the foreground and 
a landing platform for boats. Sometimes a causeway 
connected this gate with the temple up on the plateau. 

was almost live hundred feet alxne the 
ground. And all this without any of our 
modem machinery 1 It is thought that the 
great blocks weie dragged up long inclined 
roadwass built to lead to the top of the 
building, where the work was going on. 

Where Kings Were Buried 

A pyramid was always the tomb of a 
king — and a king was always a god besides! 
Somewhere in the solid mass of stone was 
hidden, wdth the greatest pains, a narrow' 
.stone chamber containing the collin, or sar- 
cophagus (sar-kof'a-gus), that held the king’s 
mummy. The passage leading to it was like 
a puzzle. Alleys that led nowhere, tunnels 
that came back to the starting point, and » 
frequent obstructions w r erc meant to dis- 
courage the robber who might be tempted 
by the rich loot the tomb held. For to keep 
a mummy safe was the whole point of a 
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Th» columns above are about as good proof as one pillars from the Eighteenth Dynasty which have been 

c > ild wish that once upon a time the very early Egyp- carved to look like papyrus stems, with a cluster of 

tnns had adorned the wooden pillars of their houses the buds for the capital at the top You even see the 

with the stems and buds of plants. For here are band that bound the plants to the column. 

W 1WW 



When the Great Hell cf the Temple of Karnak was across them weighed, each, a hundred tons. Through 
thronged with worshipers it looked very much like this, the windows under the cei ing of the higher portion 

though the little model can give one no idea of its filtered a mystenous light that served to increase rather 

stupendous size. On the tops of those great capitals a than to reveal the vast proportions of this, the greatest 

hundred men could stand, and the stones that lay pillared hall that man has ever raised. 


p\ramicl. It seems a gigantic cotoon to on temples. For the Egyptians were al\\a\s 
hold nothing moie than the poor dead shell great builders. During the months when 
of a nun. • r the Nile o\erllo\\ed its banks and llooded 

r l he pyramids were all built when Lg\pt all the holds, agriculture was at a standstill, 
was >oung Latci kings spent their energ} I lun it was that the \ast arm\ of sla\cs 
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introduced it, if only for the sake of variety. 
Early temples had been built in the shape 
of a rectangle — that is, they were longer 

Through great gates, or pylons, than they were 
like the one at the left, from broad Thev h id 
Karoak, the long Egyptian , JltU1 

religious processions a large outer 
wound their magnificent roilrt « nf i : nmM . 
way. And the only COllrt ’ ana inntr 
part the worshiper covered hall filled 

uilh columns, and 
by! Smce the then a seiies of 

mi'ht* * enter °the smaller chambers 

main body of the leadin'? to the 
temple, these un- j 

posing entrances sanctuary 

and the long ave- (sanidv'chu-a-ri') 
nues that led from v , , , ’’ 

them, were neces- or holy place, 


was put to work building tombs and temples introduced it, if only for 
for its kings. By 1500 b.c. the capital of Early temples had been 
the country had been moved to Thebes — of a rectangle— that is 

“hundred-gated Thebes”- Through great gates, or pylons 

some four hundred miles \ like the one at the left, fron 

up the Nile from ^ Karnak - the lone E,tVDt “ , 

Memphis. Here a 
number of mon- 
archs, ending with 
Ramses the ) 

Great, the pha- 
raoh who op- * 
pressed the Isra- 
elites, built the 
•temple of Kar- 
nak. It was 
finished in the thir- 
teenth century b.c. — 
as much later than the 
age of the pyramids as we 
are later than the birth of ChrLt. 

This temple, one of many during th u 
time, was the masterpiece of the 
builders of Thebes. But in st) le it was 
no different from the temples built t\\ o 
thousand years before, in the Pv ramid 
Age. Tor if China changed but slowlv , 

P gypt was as if frozen into one posture 
All classes of people were crushed be- 
neath the weight of their religious 
customs. They might as well ha\e 
been buried under one of their own 
p} ramids for all the progress they could 
make. No one could swerve a hair’s 
breadth from what had first been done 
thousands of years before. It was as if 
wc to-day should think we ought to Pl,ot< * l> y Kt « n »«“** *«*» m ** •'*, <f am m,i n « 

J , , 0 Amen mi M lmeiuii of N ifur/tl Hist .11 

do everything lust as the Greeks and ... . 

^ Above is a sectunal view of one of the 

Komans did It! low Egyptian tombs called mastabas. 



them, were neces- or holy place, 
“e y peo 0 pi r PreSS "here the god was 
kc pt and only 
^1 priests might en- 
ter. '1 his lasted as 
the pattern for all 
temples for neat \y 
, thiee thousand 
! } ( ‘irs 

* \ ou alwav^ up- 

proaeheda temple 
tli rough a long 
a v e n u e o f 
sphinxes digni- 
hed beasts with 
the' head of a man 
and lhrt‘ both ot a 
lion. Ol couise 
they were realK 
gods. T h e \ 
e Touched o n 
either side to 

ZZnut'lr" 1 ' KIM..I the s.u.nil 

lew of one of the " a >'» antl mUsl 
jailed mastabas. have made a tine, 

*S?£S2. « fcaisomc, 

would have had ting for the long 
in his tomb, for , . 
nd furniture and religious proces- 
led for the dead s i ons t J la t t } R . 


do everything just as the Greeks ancl ... . , . wav , m ,i m „ s . 

^ J J Above is a sectunal view of one of the > 11,111 ,nusi 

Komans did It! low Egyptian tombs called mastabas. have made a tine, 

So the temples of Thebes have the £ S p £“ b .£' \ZZ?S£& 2 i if fearsome, set- 
same raking sides as the temples of An important person would have had ting for the long 

Memphis— and of Ur. This was not fiuJtSS tMidUd K“re and religious pnx.es- 
necessary any longer, now that stone other equipment provided for the dead sions that the 

was used and the bottom layers of a you see the sarcophagus. It has been Egyptians de- 
wall were strong enough to bear the lowered .down the shaft at the nght and l lir htetl in One 
u if . , , , then • false wall built to aeparate the ‘ t ’ lu m - vmL 

weight of those above; but people could chamber from the shaft When every- sue h road at Kar- 

not imagine building a wall in any other Jfg ttftS” P M*dSd ‘pTrSn^eft nak was a mile 
way. The first httle huts had had posts to hve his shadowy life “in the west,” and a half long, 
and crossbeams for a framework; so “ the Egyptians P ht,8ed lfc j ust } Jc f ore 

the vast temples of Egypt were set up on gate of the temple were set gigantic figures 
the same plan, even though the Egyptians of the king, and two or more obelisks (flb'fe- 
had learned to use the arch, and might have Hsk), tall pointed columns dedicated to the 
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JMioto l>v Kc\Nt<m \ i« m ( ii pnn\ 


Centuries of wind-blown sand have worn down the creature still crouches beside the pyramids, where it 

features of the Great Sphinx till the face is little more was curved out of the solid rock, a portrait of some 

than a mask. But the majestic bulk of the gigantic king who lived nearly fifty centuries ago. 

king i)i queen V gahwiv itself was what Egvptians Stone pillars had long before 

we know as a p\lon (piTni) two Inge, taken the j dace of wooden ones, or of simple 

wall like masses of masonrv with an en- trunks of trees set up as supports. So a good 

1 1 time between them. m my eulv st me pillars were even carved 

H nt the gloiv of a temple was usually its to look like palm trees. But the W'ooden 
Hall of Columns, a forest of loft) stone piliais mu t s mictimes have been twined 
pillais dimh lighted bv windows set just with lotus, the sr red tlower of the Egyptians, 
undei the roof In the (heat 'Temple of For liter c ilumns of stone were carved as 
kdin.ik, which was moie than a quartet oi with lotus stems and (lowered* into lotus 
a mile long, was the most stupendous pillared buds at the top, wheie there were bands that 
lull the world has ever seen lleieweiem seemed to bind the lotus to the column, 

gigantic round columns, some ol them nearly You will remember that by the Law of 

seventy leet tall, and all bell-shaped at the (Irowth and Change men can create the 
top, where thev weie brilliantly mimed, red, new only out >f what has gone before. That 
blue, and gieen, like enoimous blossoms. is wh it the Egvptians d»d 
'I he\ lu Id up a loot painted blue an 1 studded 'The Egyptians, bound in the chains of 
with silver stars, while the walls of the temple their religion, invented little in all their 

and the columns weie covered with \i\id later histoiy. But what they had built in 

inscriptions on a white giound. 'I he diet t their youth was never to be equaled for 
must have been at once beautiful and mys- st length and gigantic calm. Many of their 
terious -as mysterious as the strange re- structures have been willfully destroyed by 
Ugion that the temple served. man, but when we look on those that are 

Those columns, bell-shaped at the top, standing still, we are willing to say with a 
like the flower of the papyrus (pa-pi'rus) famms English poet, "‘Virtue alone out- 
• plant, were not the only kind used by the builds the pyramids.” 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


Xote: For basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index , Vol. 15. 


For statistical andi urrent fat ts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index . 


Interesting Facts Explained 


Why we say the Greeks were the 
first to give architect™ e a soul, 
11-417 

The three great Grecian orders: 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, 
11 418 

How the fluted column came into 
being, 1 1 -419 

How and why the Greeks fooled 
the eye, 11-421 


How a great pageant in marble 
encircled a whole building, 11 
422 

How the Parthenon was blown 
up, 11 423 

An Englishman gathered up the 
“Elgin Marbles,” 11 4.M 

The sad story of the “Porch of 
the Maidens,” 11-425 


Things to 

What simple principles did the 
Greeks use in their great build- 
ings? 

Why did they never put carving 
on the part of a building that 
had heavy work to do? 


Think About 

Why did they not make their 
columns of equal thickness 
throughout their length’-' 

How did the acanthus leaf come 
to be a form of decoration? 


Related Material 

“The Discus Thrower/’ another 
example of the Greek ideal, 11 


The great Greek philosophers and 
scientists, 1 3-1- 12 
Greek writers, poets, and drama- 
tists produced many beautiful 
works, 5 -x 59, 172 
Greek Mythology, 14-406-12, 
422-24 

The Greeks invented many sports 
and games, 14-471-75 


M 

Aristotle defined the Greek idea 
in art, 11-46 

Recent discoveries in Greece, 5- 
1O-20 

Greek history, 5-149-82 


Practical Applications 

The principles of architecture per- seen in almost every new public 

fected by the Greeks can lie building that is built to-day. 


Summary Statement 

The art and architecture of the all those who are interested in the 
Greeks are still the principal arts, 
starting points in the studies of 
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Anyone who goes to Nashville, Tennessee, may see this and details it is exactly like the Parthenon at Athens. 
C'-py of what many people believe to be the most beau- And yet something is lacking, some tint of sky or quality 
titul building the world has ever seen. In proportion of atmosphere which may be found in Greece alone 1 

The FINEST BUILDINGS of the ANCIENT WORLD 

How the Great Greek Artists Put Up Structures of Such 
Grace That We Are Proud to Imitate 
Them to This Day 

IT1C little shaky hut that was man's enough to Kgxpt and to Mesopotamia to 
first house was the parent of a!l the learn from both those elder sisters in culture, 
mighty buildings he was one day to by jooo n.c. the Cretans, or Minouns fml- 
put up in many a land. And naturally nf/an\ as they are called, were skillful 
enough, the shape of his buildings depended enough to build for their king Minos a great 
a good deal on the soil upon which he had palate covering nearly six acres. It was at 
to put them. For bv our powerful Law of Cnossus (nbs'uO, and it contained that fatal 
Crow th and Change, things must always 1 ibyrinth, or winding maze, where Theseus 
lit nicely into their surroundings if they are slew the Minotaur, as told in the famous 
to live and be useful. So the little hut, Greek legend. 

it grew' and changed under men's hands, Minos's beautiful palace — and the laby- 
gavc rise to a great many kinds of buildings, rinth as well— the Athenians believed to be 
Now while Kgypt and Mesopotamia were the work of Daedalus (dcd'a-lus\ the lirst 
» developing it into mighty pyramid and great inventor whose name we have. They 
gorgeous palace, another people was strug- used to say that he was the lirst aviator, and 
giing up info civilization on the shores of the that he made himself a pair of wings out of 
Aegean Sea. For a long time their center feathers and flew on them from Crete to 
was the island of Crete, which was near Naxos, an island not far away. You mav 
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remember that his little son Icarus (Tk'a-rus'l 
went with him, but disobeyed his father and 
flew too near the sun. The heat melted the 
wax in his wings, the feathers came apart, 
and the boy fell into the sea. 

Some people think that the wings of Daed- 
alus may really have been great sails that 


It is in that great palace, too, that we 
first find stairways that turn on a landing 
part of the way up. A stairway made like 
that takes up much less room than one that 
goes up straight. 

But perhaps the most remarkable thing 
of all in that remarkable building is its 



On this magnificent altar the people of ancient Perga- 
mon fp6r'g&-m6n), in Asia Minor, offered their sacri- 
fices to Zeus, greatest of all the gods. It was built in 
180 B.C. to commemorate the victory of the king of 
the city over the barbarian Gauls; perhaps that is the 
reason why the sculptured frieze represents a contest 
between the giants and the gods, with the gods vic- 

he taught the Cretans how to use, for they 
were the world’s first great mariners. 

Whether it was Daedalus or not we lannot 
say, but at any rate some very great i iventor 
fitted out the palace of Minos with a s\stem 
of w r atcr pipes and sewerage that was ne\cr 
again equaled till late in the eighteenth 
century. And then it had to be invented all 
over again! You see, the palace in Crete had 
been covered over with earth for hundreds 
and hundreds of years, and it was not till 
the nineteenth century was well over thit 
its walls were laid bare. 


torious. The scenes are full of heat and stress, as 
Greek art never was in its earlier, greater days, but 
the altar, which is in the lomc style, is a fine example 
of the art of Asia Minor, nevertheless, and is now one 
of the chief treasures of the Prussian State Museum 
in Berlin, to which it has been removed. The inset 
shows an Ionic capital. 

strong, straight sides. For the builders at 
Cnossus were the first in all the ancient world 
who had the courage to do away with the 
raking or sloping' — Mdes that all the other 
great peoples had copied from the Sumerians. 
You see the men of Crete were independent 
as well as intelligent. 

Just before the Greeks 

At Mycenae (mi-sc'iu), on the Grecian 
mainland, we have found other remains of 
that early Aegean people. There we can 
visit ♦heir great “beehive” tombs, named 
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To-day we rarely see a Greek building in the setting it jostled by apartpient houses or dwarfed by skyscrapers, 

would have had in ancient Greece. Our “Greek” But the temold above, like many others of that day, 

banks and libraries and churches are likely to be stood in a calm green vale inclosed by lofty hills. 


from their shape. Some arc almost fifty and gave architecture a soul. They gave it 

feet high, hut their domes were simple proper! ion and grace and loveliness, 

enough in idea. Each layer of blocks stuck Like all the other ancient peoples the 
out a little bevond the laver below on the Greeks tried their hand with wood and 


side toward the center, until the lep 
layers met and the whole thing was 
roofed o\er. 

but at last those remarkable 
Aegean folk had to bow before an- 
other race that came down lrom the 
north. We call them the Greeks. 
They were rude and unlearned in 
that early day, but they had the 
same eye for beauty as the people 
they overcame. They were taught 
bv the Minoans, and bv all 



brick l>ef ore they built in stone. So 
their first pillars were tree trunks, 
with a wooden lintel, or crossbeam, 
laid across the top; and to the very 
end they liked to use the po>t and 
lintel better than the arch. You can 
see how they did it if you will set 
up two blocks and lay another across 
the top. 

All Greek temples w'erc built on 
this simple but sturdy principle of 
setting up blocks, or pillars, 


tho other nations, and hy the S?t ?{ mighfbrton^oma^ aad rcs t lin « crossbeams upon 

fifth centurv before Christ other Greek temples of that time. them. As a result Greek build- 
had learned In make X&ZX* Sff’.'aSfSJ i"8* have a strength and re- 
things so beautiful that no one image of the god was kept and the pose that only such solid 

has ever surpassed them. All smalfer* treasure room'at the* rear! construction can give. \ ou 
up and down the northern Around the whole was a row of see, in spite of all their knowl- 
•Mediterranean thev spread projected beyond the walls of the edge and taste the Greeks, like 
their learning and their art - tem P le t0 make * covered walk - the Egyptians, still clung to 
and wherever they went they took with them the simple outlines of that little hut of early 


their love of order, of wisdom, and of beauty, man. 

The Sumcnans and the Egyptians had long But how they changed it! Like the hut, 
before found out how to make buildings the Greek temple had just one room, as a 
strong and useful. Now the Greeks came rule; it was billed the cella (stTa). Oc- 
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casionallv there was another smaller room 
behind it, in which treasure was kc;>t. Hut 
unlike the little hut, the temple had a roof 
that reached far out hevond the door to 
form a portico (por'tl-ko), or kind of porch; 
and the weight of this was hold up by pillars 


timid in using color on the outside ot their 
buildings as we are to-day; they even painted 
walls of stone, unices the stone was marble. 
They probably would have felt that our own 
pallid statues looked very cold indeed. 

For decorating the pillars and crossbeams 



These diagrams show the three Greek orders of archi- simple Doric, in the center the graceful Ionic, and at 
tecture, which we still use to-day. At the left is the the right the ornate Corinthian. 


i. ross the front of the building. Sometimes, 
i »o, the roof projected in the same way 
over the other end of the building -and 
sometimes over all four sides. Then it was 
held up by a row of pillars, or a peristyle 
(per'I-stll), around the whole building. This 
peristyle from “peri,” around, and “stylos,” 
a column- not only made an imposing pil- 
lared walk, but helped to shelter the walls 
from the weather. You can see how useful 
it would be in the early temples, which were 
made of sun-dried brit 

How the Greeks Made a Roof 

The little hut had had a square flat roof. 
The Greeks made a sloping roof that woul 1 
shed the rain much better. Lengthwise 
down the center ran the ridge; and at the 
tw’o ends, where the roof and crossbeam 
made a triangle, or pediment (pcd'i-ment), 
were groups of statues. Indeed, statues and 
carving made the stone alive in a good man\ 
parts of the temple. And over all was a 
magnificent wash of color, on statues, roof, 
and walls. For the Greeks w r cre not so 


of a building the Gr worked out three 
different t\|*es of ornament; and a building 
alwM\s belonged to one of those three . tvles 
or “orders." Tlie\ were know n as the Doric, 
the Ionic, and the Corinthian. The first 
was named for the Dorians, who had been 
one of the earliest of the Greek tribes that 
swept down on the ancient Minoans. It 
was natural that the order named for them 
should hn\e been the oldest, the simplest, 
and the sturdiest of all. As a matter of 
fact, it tame even earlier than the Dorians, 
for it was another of the creations of those 
great inventors, the Minoans. 

The 1 >oric pillar, or column, usually rested 
its powerful round shaft directly on the floor, 
and tapere l slightly toward the capital — or 
“head”- -at the top. The capital was made 
up of two parts. The first was a simple, 
swelling cushion known as the echinus (e-kl / - 
nus), or “hedgehog” and if you can tell 
why it was given that name you will do better 
than anyone else has ever done! 1 On top of 
the echinus rested a square block called the 
abacus (ab'a-kus) — meaning a “board” or 
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Flu f In Hi I'r M‘l Miismrn 

From this hill, 1 .AVI A *1 (.o th»» Greeks as the Acropolis, 
the torch of civrization has been carried through 
twenty-five centuries to every corner of the globe. At 
first a fortress, in the great days of Athens it became 
a shrine for all that was holiest in the life of the city. 
It must then have looked a good deal as it is shown 


m the picture above. At the highest point stood the 
Parthenon, and opposite it at the left was the Erech- 
theum. The large building in the center was the 
Propylaea (prfip'Mfc'A), or “entrance,” to the Acropolis, 
with the little jewellike temple of Athena Nike (ni'kfc), 
or “Athena of Victory,” just in front at the nght. 


“tilt ” It was «i bioad, 
tirm resting place for the 

( losslx am 1 he shaft of 
a l)oru column was 
lluled, or groowd, and 
had, \ou will notice, a 
nan o\\ hand aiound it 
just undii the capital. 

Perhaps \ou hue al- 
iead> guessed where 
those hands and llulings 



proudest temples the 
world has ewer seen wore 
a reminder of those 
slender reeds and leafy 
fastenings that mankind 
had learned to lo\e in the 
childhood of the race. 

And there is \et an- 
other way in which the 
llulings may ha\e come 
about. Plain trunks of 


came from. \ ou will re- 
member that the little 
hut sometimes had posts 
made up of reeds all 
hound Logethu with a 
hand of leaves. \nd \ ou 
will remember, too, those 
great Egyptian columns 
carved in stone to look 
like lotus stems with 
hands about them .it the 


Here is a diagram of the capitals and entablature 
of the Parthenon. You will notice that under 
each of the grooved portions — or triglyphs— in 
the frieze is a row of small projections, called 
regulae (r£g'G-le) and guttae (gut'A). The reg- 
ulae were decorative bands, each or which had 
six guttae, or small studs, on the under side. 
It is thought that these guttae represent the 
wooden pegs that originally held the rafters in 
position. Just under the cornice were mutules 
(mu'tul) with guttae, the mutules being fiat 
projecting blocks with the guttae underneath. 
Of course in a temple of the date of the Parthe- 
non all these little devices merely served for 
ornament. 


trees set up to ac t piers 
would he round, of 
course. But it would he 
quite simple to slice oil 
four sides and so to make 
them square. Then if 
} ou sliced the corners off, 
eight sides would be left; 
and if you sliced the 
angles off again \ our col- 
umn would have sixteen 


top. Once people ha\e growm used to any- sides. By cutting off the angles again and 
thing they do not like to give it up; so the again, and then grooving out the spaces be- 
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Photo h> the M^trop ditto M icimo' Vrt 

This is a small model of the Parthenon, made to look 
as nearly like the ori^nal building as is now possible. 
The sculptures have been modeled after drawings made 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This 
\ - w shows the western end, with the sculptures in 

tween them, you would finally ha\c the 
round fluted column of the Done st\lc 
And it would still remind men of 
those ancient posts made up 
of bundles of reeds or cur\ erl 
with lotus stems 

On top of the capi- 

itals rested the long ^ * lUflil 

crosspiece, or beam, ^ 
that held up the roof ^ 

It w r as called the en- " ^ “* “ 
tdblature (t n-tdb'la- 
chur) — the “table,” >ou see 
— and was divi led 1 ito three 
parts. Of these the lowest was 



the pediment representing the contest between Athena 
and PoseiJon for the pos.es, on of Athens The small 
fijures on the squares or metopes below tell the 
story of the fight between men and the centaurs A 
bronze grating between the pillars inclosed the porch. 

It conus from “Phngi.m ” For the Phr\- 
gians were noted foi a beautiful gold em- 
broider}, «md sunt the middle 
part of tlu mtabl ituio was 
limh car\id and coloied 
with red .md blue and 
gold, nun wue le- 
minded of those bcauti- 
fflfn && t iul Phrygian tapestries 
‘T and took the nanu from 
them. 

I pon the frie/e lested 
the cornice (kor'nl \ or 
crown ” It was the summit 
of the whole cntabl iture, and 
n m ,«.u UI v r t on it the roof was lodged 

r Ihc (Srteks believed that 



the architrave (ur'lJ-trav), or Plfto i v Mt , r r ^ Il!tn \ iiW Ullf V rt on it the roof was lodged 
“chief beam” — just as an arch- This> with ft few shattered ^ lc * ,r( eks believed that 
angel is the chief angel and an marbles in museums oyer when a part of a building hid 
archbishop the chief bishop. It the o£ < the Parieno^to-S^ 118 hoavy work to do, it should be 

was the work of the architrave left undccoratcd. It seemed to 

to support the rest of the entablature, them to look stronger if it was altogether 

Just above the architrave was the frieze plain — and of course the eye is pleased to 

(frez) — aiid that is a very interesting word, have a building look firm and secure. That is 
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why a Greek builder never carved a column 
except with grooves, and always left the 
architrave plain, since it had to support the 
rest of the entablature and the roof. But the 
frieze might be heavily carved; and the 
cornice was decorated with bands and mould- 
ings. 

The Doric frieze was very interesting, and 
is well w r orth look- r - 
ing at carefully. 

It was made up of 
square blocks of 
stone nicely fitted 
together and all of 
them carved. 

Every other block 
was a triglyph 
(tri'gllf) — a word 
made from “tri,” 
three, and 
“glyph,” a carving 
or groove. You 
see, every triglvph 
was cut into up 
and-down grooves, 
with three raised 
bands left between 
them. Between 
the triglyphs were blocks carved in high 
raised figures. Those blocks were railed 
“metopes” (met'o pC ) a word which means 
“openings," or “windows.” 

An Echo of the Past 

Xow you might have to puzzle a long time 
before you guessed the reason for all those 
blot ks in a Doric fric/e; but you will hardly 
be surprised to learn that it, too, is an echo 
of the past. At first, when temples had 
been made of wood, the architrave supported, 
not a frieze, but the ends of the wooden 
beams that held up the ceiling. And between 
the beam ends openings were left to let in 
air and light. What was easier than to 
decorate those beam ends with a simple 
grooved carving? And what more natural 
than to reproduce that carving when the 
building was made of stone? And it was 
natural, too, that even when the openings 
between wdre filled with stone, the blocks 
set into them should still be called the 
metopes, or windows. 


It is to the Doric order that the most 
beautiful of all Greek temples belongs. In- 
deed, many critics think it is the most 
beautiful building in the world. It is called 
the Parthenon (par'the-nOn), for it was 
dedicated to Athena Parthenos — Athena 
(a-the'ni) the Virgin — who w'as the patron 
goddess of Athens. To-day it is a majestic 

ruin, but its 
beauty still reigns 
over the Acropolis 
(a-krdp'6-lfs) , a 
hill in Athens 
which wore as its 
crow'n some of the 
noblest temples of 
the ancient world. 
There it has stood 
for nearly twenty- 
four hundred 
years, ever since it 
was built by the 
architects Cal- 
licrates (ka-llk'ra- 
tez) and Ictinus 
(ik-tl'nus), work- 
ing under Phidias 
(fid'I-as), perhaps 
the greatest sculptor the world has ever seen 
The temple is built of pure white marble; 
and so exquisitely arc the great blocks 
finished that, without cement, they fit to- 
gether with joints that can hardly be made 
out. The builders of such a masterpiece 
must have been men of amazing skill, for 
they made their handiwork perfect to the 
smallest detail. They were clever enough 
to realize that the eye can play strange 
tricks. So there is not a line in the Parthenon 
that i:> perfectly straight — though all seem 
to be so! 

How the Greeks Outwitted the Eye 

For instance, any long straight line across 
the front of a building will seem to sag in 
the middle; but every horizontal line in the 
Parthenon — those of the foundation on 
which the columns rest and those of the 
entablature — curves upward ever so slightly, 
and so they all look straight. The columns 
are not equal distances apart, though anyone 
would think they w ere ; and all of them slope 


* — < i 



1 Itiifu li\ Itriti.li Mummiiu 

This model is a reconstruction of the temple to Athena at 
Priene (pri-e'nfc), in Asia Minor — built about 345 B.C., and as 
exquisite in its way as many of the larger temples. It contained 
only one room, the cella, and so had a single entrance. 
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Photo li> llir Iiritisli MuBfiiin ». 

For over two thousand years these riders have reined on the Parthenon frieze. At present they are in the 
in their steeds as they marched in the noble procession # British Museum, a part of the Elgin Marbles. 


inward just a trifle at the top, so that they 
look as if they were set straight up and 
down. Then, too, each column swells a very 
little bit about a third of the way up. This 
bulging, called the entasis (en'ta-sis), makes 
the column seem to taper upward gradually. 
You can well imagine that only a perfect 
eye could take care of these details. The 
result is a building that, instead of being 
rigid marble, seems almost to live and 
breathe. 

To our modem eyes, used to gigantic 
buildings that lose themselves in the clouds, 
the Parthenon seems small, for a Greek 
temple never was meant to hold a congre- 
gation. Worshipers entered it by two’s or 
three’s, at most the members of a family 
together. But so perfect are its proportions 


and so noble its design that the effect is 
one of splendid majesty. The cella, or main 
hall, is a hundred feet long, with a small 
room behind it. At each end of the temple 
is a portico, and around the whole is a 
peristyle, or long pillared walk under the 
projecting roof. 

A Pageant of the Past in Stone 

The pediments, over either portico, were 
filled with magnificent groups of statues. 
One represented the birth of Athena, goddess 
of wisdom. The other showed the contest 
between Athena and Poseidon (po-sl'don), 
god of the sea, for the honor of being the 
patron of Athens. All the metopes in the 
frieze were carved with scenes from history 
or mythology. For instance, certain of 
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them showed a spirited battle between men 
and the centaurs (sen'tor), those creatures 
who, having the body of a man, were con- 
veniently provided with the legs of a horse. 

All the way round the outside of the temple 
wall, inside the peristyle, there ran a yard- 
widc band of sculpture representing the 
Panathenaic (pan-ath'e-na'Ik), or All-Athe- 
nian, procession. This was a ceremony that 
took place every four years, when a group of 
highborn Athenian maidens, accompanied 
by all the people of the city, carried to the 
goddess Athena a veil they had newly woven. 
And here on the wall, deep cut in stone, 
there marched along that lofty pillared walk 
an eternal procession of all the types of 
people who lived m ancient Athens. Priests, 
maidens, judges, warriors, matrons, slaves, 
and charioteers, on tiny paced, live hundred 
feet of them, a \ivid record of the gracious 
life that was Athens. 

A Goddess of Gold and Gems 

Inside* the temple stood Phidias’ gold and 
ivory statue of Athena, forty feel high and 
glistening with gems. It was one of the two 
greatest pieces of sculpture in the ancient 
world. 

The Parthenon lasted down through many 


Turks used the Parthenon — of all places! 
--as a powder magazine. A shell exploded 
the powder, “and instantly, with one wild 
roar, as though nat ure herself were shrieking 
at the sacrilege, the Parthenon was ruined! 
Columns on either side were blown to atoms, 
severing the front of the temple from the 
rear, and covering the whole place with 
marble fragments, mute witnesses of beauty 
forever lost to us!” 

What Are the Elgin Marbles? 

There the glorious frieze lay scattered 
about until the opening of the nineteenth 
century, when Lord Elgin, a Scottish noble- 
man, purchased part of it from the Turkish 
government and shipped the pieces to Eng- 
land, where we may now see them, set up in 
the Pritish Museum. The collection is 
known as the Elgin (cTgm) Marbles. The 
re^t of the fragments have only lately been 
gathered up, pieced together, and put back 
into place on the building. 

The next Greek “order*’ to appear was the 
Ionic (i-dn'ik) — named for Ionia, in Asia 
Minor In an Tonic column the shaft rests 
on a kind of round i ushion, called the base, 
and is much slenderer than the sturdy Doric 
shaft. The echinus has taken the 


centuries almost unharmed. 1 
strange worshipers, lirst as a Greek 
next as a Christian church, then 
li a mined an V 
mosque Put 
in 1^X7, when ^ 

Athens was un- ^ 
der lire from the 
Venetians, the 


We do not know just what the 
pediments of the Parthenon 
were like originally. This is one 
of the restorations of Athena 
and Poseidon, the two central 
figures on the western end. You 
will notice that while Poseidon 
is in much the same position as 
iq the restored model of the 
Parthenon which we have shown 
on another page, the two figures 
of Athena are quite different. 
If you study them both ycu will 
be able to guess just about how 
much of the original statue was 
left for modern artists to build 
on. The problem of making 
theBe restorations is often ex- 
ceedingly puzzling. 


t housed 
:in temple, 
as a Mo- 
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shape of an oblong block of stone 
carved at the ends into scrolls 
that look like rams’ horns. Those 
spirals arc called volutes (vo-lut') 
— a word that means “turns” or 
“fold*." 

r'&fr The Ionic architrave, in- 
iTS stead of being solid and un- 
decorated, as in the Doric 
* style, is divided 
lengthwise into three 
parts. It is as if it had 
once been made of 
three long wooden 
beams in the little 
ITv . , _ wooden temples that 
If jj? the Greeks first built. 
1 dr And the frieze, too. 
\ ff has changed. It is a 
% - continuous band. 

- sometimes carved 
but no longer di- 
vided into a suc- 
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The beautiful temple of Athena Nike looks like this 
to-days Our picture of the model of the Acropolis will 


give you an idea of its original proportionSe And even 
these ruins reveal its loveliness. 
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cession of separate square blocks. Taken all 
in all, the Ionic is less majestic but more 
elegant than the Doric; and it is a good deal 
more fragile in appearance. 

We sec examples of the Ionic style all 
about us to-day, but another temple on the 
Acropolis will show us how the Athenians 
used it. The Erechtheum (er'ek-the'um) 
was named in honor of 

than the Parthenon, was * 'WjR 

temples in shape, for it / jl 

had to shelter two sacred <? ^ £* 'S&J 

spots. One was the spring 

called forth in the famous contest, 
when he struck the roik with his 
three-pronged sn. » '«nd gave the 
Athenians water; and the other MMflll 
w as the site of the saci ed olive tree 
which was Athena's gift to the tUteM 
citv. The Athenians like the olive 


fact it was never much used by the Greeks 
themselves. It was in Rome that it flour- 
ished. The base, the shaft, and the entabla- 
ture was borrowed from the Ionic order, but 
the capital was taken from the Egyptian 
papyrus column. In this case the plant to 
be honored was the Greek acanthus (a-kun'- 
thus), a prickly shrub with very beautiful 
a+ i /*. • ~ leaves, not unlike 

At the left is a Corinthian * 

H if- our thistle. A 
1S ; pretty story of the 
is* origin of this capi- 
“» tal is told In- Vi- 
is. truvius (vl-troo - 
lis vl-us), a famous 
eir Roman writer who 
lived not long be- 
. fore the birth of 

corded for us much 
not vouch^ for thr 
Corinth happened 


•i rt 


Haas 


tree best and chose the goddess for These delicate borders were found on all the to pass the grave 
4l . Greek buildings, carved with infinite care. e • i u 

their patron. And you will often see them on our modern young girl w ho 

Perhaps the most famous tiling buildings to-day. At A is the dentil, at B the had recent lv died, 
. - * . . | . bead and reel, at C and E two different forms . , " 

m the Erechtheum was the Forth of a design called the Greek key, at D the and saw thereon a 

of the Maidens, in which all the acanthus, sometimes caUed the honeysuckle, ]j tl ] c basket, cov- 
. . at F the Lesbian leaf, which was commonly 

supporting columns aie beaut l- combined with the bead and reel, and at G ered With a tile, 


of the Maidens, in which all the acanthus, sc 

at Jr tne Le 

supporting columns aie beaut l- combined u 
fully carved figures of women. the egg an ‘ 
These are known as canatids 
(kar'l-at'id\ and are said to take their name 
from the women of Caivae, whom the men ol 
that city allowed to be carried off when the 
city was punished for siding w ith the Persians 
against the Greeks. The women, turned to 
stone and condemned to this unceasing labor, 
were set up as an everlasting reproach to their 
cowardly husbands and fathers. There are 
certain chivalrous critics who find this type 
of pillar not quite in the best taste; and it 
must be confessed that one has rather a 
tired feeling in the back of the neck if one 
looks at these beautiful women too long! 

The third’ of the Greek orders was the 
Corinthian (ko-rln'thT-iln). As a matter of 


the eeg C0Mbined " hidl had been set 

by chance upon a 

leir name young acanthus plant. The little plant had 
he men ol pushed its beautiful leaves up around the 

when the basket until they completely covered it. 

Persians When the architect made inquiries he learned 

turned to that after the young girl died, her nurse had 

mg labor, gathered together all the little odds and 
h to their ends her young charge had loved, had put 
Pherc are them in the basket, and set it on the grave, 
this type The little plant had perfected the adornment, 
te; and it Touched by the beauty and the pathos of 
rather a the little object, the architect made it into 
*ck if one the capital of the most elaborate of the 
long! Greek orders. A fine example is the mon- 

was the ument erected in the fourth century be- 

matter of fore Christ by Lvsicrates (11-sIk'ra-tcA 
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Reading Unit 
No. 4 


HOUSES FOR THE MASTERS OF 
THE WORLD 

Note: For basic tft formation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Rook 
the general Index , Vol. 15 . Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How the Romans developed the How the Colosseum, the hugest 
wonders of the arc h. 1 1 -427 theatre in the empire, was built, 

Another Roman achievement: 11 455 

The perfection of concrete, n- Why the Greeks worked most on 
428 their temples, and the Romans 

How the most sacred fire in Rome on their places of amusement, 

w’as housed and watched, 11- 11 4^S 

430 The Romans’ most costlv build- 

Why the Pantheon is one of the ings wcie their baths it 458 
best of Roman buildings, 11- How their bridges have become 
430 their monuments, 11-45S 

Picture Hunt 

How was water carried to Roman On what plan was the Colosseum 
cities* 11-427 constructed* 11-455 

What are the parts of the Roman Of what does the arch of ('on- 
arch? 11-428 stantine remind you* it 455 

Related Material 

The Romans were the first art * 5 184-87 

collectors, 11-61 The beginnings of Rome, 5 196 

Roman sculptors made faces as The decline and fall of the em- 
real as wax masks, 11-69 pire, 5 245-54 

Roman literature, 5-229, 242 Romanesque architecture in the 

Roman mythology, 14-406-12, Cnited States, 11-5 12-15 

422-24 The Romans worked wonders in 

The Seven Wonders of the World, bronze, 12-14-1 7 

Practical Applications 

The engineering principles used buildings are still followed to- 
in the construction of Roman day. 

Habits and Attitudes 

Though they had not the sense had, the Romans have left us 
of pure beauty that the Greeks many grand monuments 

Summary Statement 

The building of the aqueduct, make up the Roman contribution 

the arch, baths, and theaters to architecture. 
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Across the peaceful Roman countryside stretches this along the top of the aqueduct the water from little 

remnant of the power of a great empire. In a conduit mountain streams was carried down to Rome. 


HOUSES for the MASTERS of the WORLD 

How the Romans Learned the Secrets of the Greek 
Builders and Put Up Great Temples, 
Theaters, and Baths 


VERY great empire has had to bow 
the knee, soonu or latei, to its ton 
queiois In spite ot all thur in- 
telligent e, the Greeks weie tmalh n\i iconic 
hv the armies of Rome. Now the genius < t 
the Romans lav in law and go\ eminent 
Lhev built up a great organization whuh in 
many ways we are glad to top\ even to-da\. 
Hut they did not ha\e the feeling for beauty 
that the Greeks had had, and so they were 
obliged, for the most part, just to cop% 
• Greek models. They never made a new 
style of their own in art — for that is a pretty 
hard thing to* do. 

This was true in building as well as in 
other things. They invented very little 


Hut whate\er they did construct was massive 
and imposing, for it expressed the Roman 
love of power and display, though not the 
Greek lo\e of self-control and beaut \ N> 
though it is true that there was much bad 
taste in what the Romans built, it is also 
tiue that for dignity and grandeur they are 
hard to surpass. 

Anil they did make one great advance in 
the art of building. They developed the 
use of the arch You will remember that 
this had been invented many centuries 
before, probably by the Sumeiians, ami later 
used by the Assyrians and Babylonians 
It had been brought to Italy by a stirring 
young race known as the Lt Tuscans (e-trus- 
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kiln), ami when the Roman* finally conquered 
them, the victors were glad enough to take 
over the arch- -together with a number of 
other handy things — from the men they had 
conquered. 

Now the arch seems simple enough to us - 
we see it everywhere. But we have begun 
to realize that even the simplest things have 
come to perfection 
only after a long 
and patient effort. 

There had to be 
centuries of ex- 
periment before 
the arch was made 
safe. And even at 
its strongest it can 
never lie so solid 
as the post-and- 
crossbeam con- 
struction. 

If you will com- 
pare the two you 
will see why this is 
so. A heavy weight 



And then there is still another weakness 
that the builder has to overcome. An arch 
may stand alone very nicely, with every 
block so shaped that it iits into all the rest 
to make a neat and solid whole. But even 
if the weight on top of it does not crush the 
a’rch itself, it may push outward so hard 
again it the supports at either side that it 

will spring them 
and make the 
whole affair col- 
Lpse. You will 
gc t the same effect 
if you bend a 
green branch in 
your hands and 
. see how hard it 
pushes to the 
sides. T h i s 
‘ 4 1 h r u s t * 9 li a s 
caused disaster in 
many a building 
where the walls or 
pillars were not 
heavy enough to 
stand up against 
it; a n d later 
builders used a 
number of de\ ices 
to legist it. 

een built in hener of the Homan i.’;,, 1:1 „ 

a a a l>Ut It was like 


on a crossbeam 
can only push the 
upporting posts 

more firmly into nnml»cr ol <le\ius 

the earth. Tf you w, °‘° w < h».,ir..„n,r in n-»ist it. 

will stand two loirs This flrch * once thought to have been built in hener of the Homan n-;,, „ , lw t;i „ 

wmsuuiu iwoiogs general Dnjsus> is now known tQ have supported an aqU educt. ,>ul U " as llk< 

of wood on end It is hardly more than a shadow of what it once was, but it shows tin* practical Ro- 

„.,,i T «.,f a KWl- ver y hearty the principle on Which an arch is made. Because 

an 1 put d DlOCk they are shaped like a wedge, the stones around the curve fit ,1ians to sei/e llp- 

across them, you against each other perfectly and help to hold one another up. on an invention 

•ii The stone in the center at the top is called the keystone; it . 4 

will Tina tnat }OU ‘Mocks’* the whole structure together, for without it the other that was SO eco- 
can pile a great atones, called the voussoirs fvoo'swar'*, would not stay in place. nom ical as the 

i if • L b 4 Th * two lowest voussoirs, the “springers,” here rest on heavy 11 1111 1 tlS 1 U 

(leal ol weight on blocks called the imposts, and these in turn are supported on arch. J'he huge 

top of them and stone piers. stones necessary 

they will not give way unless you rock them for the pillars and crossbeams of a Greek 

or push them from the side, temple were very costly to quarry and ship. 

w . , . . But an arih can be made of small stones or 

The Wonders of an Arch , f . 

even of bricks; it is ju^t a matter of fitting 

But weight upon an arch is a very different them together and making the supports 

matter. You would have to work a long, strong. 


The Wonders of an Arch 

But weight upon an arch is a very different 
matter. You would have to work a long, 
long time before you could build an an h of 
little blocks that would not cave in. Just 
try it! And then imagine what it would be 
like to build the arch with blocks of stone 
instead of wood and to put a heavy weight on 
topof them — a thick stone wall, perhaps, or t he 
roadway of a bridge. The parts of an arch 
must be made just right to stay in place at all. 


The Great Age of Augustus 

And when the Romans first began to 
build, it was brick that they used— brick 
and concrete. For the perfecting of concrete 
was another of the achievements of that 
practical people. All about Rome lay a 
volcanic earth, mixed with lime, which made 
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These are the maide«.s who kept the sacred fire in the The younger vestal virgins are receiving instruction in 
exquisite temple vi Vesta, shown on the next page. their duties from the older priestesses. 


the best concrete that has ever been known. 
Of course the Romans made the most of 
that convenient building material. 

Hut finally they came to use stone. It 
was the boast of the emperor Augustus, 
Julius Caesar's nephew, that he found Rome 
a city of brick and left it a city of marble. 
Hut like most other boasts, this was not 
quite true, for though he did indeed find 
the buildings brick, about all he accom- 
plished, except in a few cases, was to cover 
them with a facing of marble. Up to his 
time — which you can easily remember, since 
it was during his reign that Christ was born 
the Romans had built nothing worthy of 
comment. But during the next three hun- 
dred years they put up more imposing struc- 
tures than any people has ever done in so 
short a time until our own day. 

A Relic of the Practical Romans 

As one might guess, people so deeply in- 
terested in practical affairs did not devote 
their efforts solely to tombs and temples. 
No structure was too humble to be worthy 
of presenting a dignified appearance. The 
Cloaca Maxima (clo-a'ka mak'sl-ma) is an 


arched stone tunnel emptying into the river 
Tiber and was the main artery in a vast 
network of sewers. It was made so solidly 
that it is in use even to-day, and is so large 
that a good-sized automobile could drive 
through it comfortably. 

Imprints of Dignity and Power 

Majestic aqueducts (ak'we-dukt), which 
brought water to the city from melting 
snows or bubbling springs in the distant 
mountains, still wind their way like gigantic 
serpents for many miles over the Roman 
countryside. And theaters, palaces, bridges, 
baths, courts of justice, triumphal arches, 
and gates, all bear the imprint of the Roman 
passion for dignity and power. 

Even bare walls had grandeur. Across 
the north of England stretched a line of 
fortification known as Hadrian’s Wall, built 
during the period when Rome was mistress 
of the world. The wall was so soundly con- 
structed that much of it is standing to-day. 
It was high and wide, with fortifications at 
intervals along it, for the unruly barbarians 
who lived in Scotland were a great nuisance 
to their noble Roman conquerors. Much of 
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the wall has been torn down, for ruins are 
always an easy quarry for later builders in 
the neighborhood. But miles of it still 
remain, as stern and majestic as the moor- 
land it crosses. 

Roman temples were usually new copies 
of those of the Greeks. And there were 
plenty of models to work from, for Southern 
Italy and Sicily had 
long had thriving Greek 
colonies. But the Etrus- 
can?, too, had had 
some interesting no- 
tions about the use of 
arches and circles. 

Their curving lines 
made a pleasing con- 
trast to the straight 
lines of the Greeks. So 
the Roman builders de- 
signed all sorts of 
arches and vaults and 
domes; and the round 
temple, which probably 
began as the circular 
hut for the Etruscan 
kings, became a great 
\worite in Rome es- 
j>ecially for temples of Vesta, the goddess of 
fire and the hearth. 

We may still see the ruins of one of her 
exquisite little temples. It was held more 
holy than any other Roman shrine, for it 
housed the sacred tire, tended without 
ceasing by six white-robed priestesses known 
as the vestal virgins. 

Those highborn maidens were appointed 
before the age of ten for a period of thirty 
years, and were trained for a period of ten 
years before they were allowed to take up 
their duties. Besides tending t he* sacred lire' 
they had various other tasks, such as the 
daily bringing of water from a sacred spring 
and the guarding of the seven sacred 
objects upon whose safety the power of 
Rome was thought to depend. And the 
position was much sought after, for it 
brought wealth and power and was held in 
deep respect. 

The most famous round temple of all is 
the Pantheon (pfin'the-dn) — a word meaning 
to “all the gods/’ for the shrine was dedicated 


to all the Roman deities. It w r as built by the 
emperor Hadrian in the second century after 
Christ, and is one of the best examples of 
Roman architecture that we have. It no 
longer houses a crowd of Roman gods, for 
it has been a Christian church for a good 
many centuries — the church of Santa Maria 
Rotunda. But even those old gods coul I 
hardly have been 
pressed for room in it, 
for its great circle is 1 4 > 
feet across and the roof 
is 142 feet high. The 
lofty dome ot solid con- 
note sits m the walls 
like a huge lid on a box. 
At iiist it was incased 
in bron/e, but long ago 
the metal was filched 
awa\ stolen by one uf 
the noble Roman em- 
pire is At the top of 
H e dome is an opening 
thirty feet across, the 
onl\ window in the 
Umplc. But through it 
the light pours down 
from a brilliant Italian 
skv and illumines the interior with a mellow 
glow' And e\en in the heaviest storm “the 
rain falls down slowly, through the immense 
emptiness of air, in a c\ Under of drops, but 
only marks the pavement with a circle of 
moisture!” 

Crossing Greek wirh Roman 

At the entrance to the Pantheon is a deep 
Greek portico, such as the Romans liked to 
add to their temples even when, as in this 
case, it was out of keeping with the shape of 
the building. The columns aie Corinthian 
(ko-rm'thl-an) -a style the Romans used 
so much that it bevame more Roman than 
Greek They used the other two Greek 
styles, or “orders,” also; but these were too 
simple for the Roman taste and lost much of 
their loveliness in Roman hands. 

The Romans even had a fourth order, in- 
herited from the Etruscans and known as 
Tuscan. But it had been borrowed, to start 
with, from the Grecian Doric— and like 
many borrowed things, had not been well 



l’hoto b) < li 11 iToum r 

In this little temple of Vesta six virgin priestesses 
were always standing guard over the sacred fire, on 
which the very life of the Roman state was thought 
to depend. Though small— its single room was only 
ten feet high— it was very beautiful in detail and 
proportions, and was held the most sacred of any 
shrine in Rome. 
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Somewhat like this, as scholars think, the Roman are of concrete with a facing of brick, and the dome is 
Pantheon must have looked in its glory. The walls a solid mass of concrete that rests like a lid on the walls. 



The Pantheon has been robbed of the bronze tiles on story have disappeared, but it still has a noble majesty, 
its dome and the statues of bronze that adorned it, and is the best-preserved of all the ancient buildings 
and many of the marble slabs that covered the lower in Rome. To-day it is a Christian church. 
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used. It differed from the Doric in having This notion of using columns built against 
a base and a smooth shaft — and in having a a wall for decoration and not for support is 
good deal less charm. The Romans thought one that is very much like the Romans, 
they had made a fifth order when they The Greeks seldom used it; for it is not in 
crossed the Corinthian and the Ionic (T-6n'ik) the best of taste, since it robs the columns 
and called it the Composite (kom-poz'It). of all their meaning and turns them into 
But in reality it was nothing but a mixture shams. And sham, whether in buildings or 
of the other two, made by putting the capitals in people, is always cheap and tawdry. But 
of both on top of one shaft! A [any the Romans liked this style 

people have tried to im- of ornament, which they 

prove often “blind 

three Greek arcade,” made up of pillars 

orders, but no attached to a building, with 

one has ever sue- F J ■ ■ I III attached arches between 

ceeded. Ill I I I I 

Our most per- llllll I HM.I 111 III A real arcade, made up of 

feet example of a II 1 1 ■ ■ I HI P*hars and arches used for 

Roman rectangu- * » I * ™ g l ^ the actual 

lar tern- ^ support ot 

pic is to be i,.r I' a w a * 1 

found, not Jpjjg; ' a b o v e 

in Rome, but in “ . . - them could be 

Southern Trance, in the city ' ’ " very beautiful 

of Ximes (nem), where the . _ . . * as the Romans handled it. 

n i i i «. i 1 At NImes, in Southern France, is the t ,. , , . 

Greeks had planted a colony Maison Carree, the most beautiful of 1 hey otlen lined whole 

that the Romans later oc- all the rectangular temples ; of the Ro- sliwts in this wav, leaving 

cupicd. Here the liaison Greek temples, it is raised upon a the hallway behind the arches 

Carree tW'yoX'ka/ra'l or foundation, and although it has col- . prVl , ‘ « fc : l i l , vv .,ik rnm 
i arrte imt zo.x Kd, ra or unins along the sides, there is no shel- lo stnt ‘ Ls tl com- 

Square House/’ is visited tered walk behind them, for they are fortablv sheltered from the 

pv^rv vp.ir hv n,Ic bua ‘ against the waU 9 Kd'i f i \f (lwi Lint irvwic 


every year by thousands of 8 

people who come to admire its delicate beauty 
and fine proportion. For the taste of those 
Greek colonists still lived, even though it 
had been transplanted to a strange soil. 

And the builders at Ximes borrowed from 
the Etruscans, too. For instead of standing, 
like a Greek temple, on a foundation of 
layers of solid stone in the form of three 
deep steps all the way round the building, 
the Maison Carree is mounted on a platform 
and reached by a flight of steps in front. 
The portico is very deep; and what woull 
be a peristyle (p£r'I-stil), or pillared walk all 
the way round the building, has turned into 
a series of columns attached to the temple 
w r all. In fact Roman builders rarely ex- 
tended the peristyle around more than three 
sides of a building. But this temple is small, 
as a Greek temple is small — the cella meas- 
ures forty-five by eighty-five feet — and its 
Corinthian details show a sense of form 
which could have come only from Greece. 


* U.C wau. heat of the sun. Sometimes 

they put an entablature (cn-tuMa-chur), or 
crossbeam, in the wall above t lie arch; and 
this too was not in very good taste, for the 
entablature lost its meaning and became a 
sham, since the real support was furnished 
by the arch. 

A Roman Gift to Architecture 

It was the Romans who hit upon the plan 
of putting one order above another on the 
w’all of a building. This was effective in 
some ways. It added greatly to the appear- 
ance of height in a building, for a wall that 
is divided into stories looks much higher 
than one that is plain. The Romans made 
use of the idea on their theaters and amphi- 
theaters (3m'ft-the'a-ter), a series of fine 
buildings scattered throughout the empire, 
most of them modeled on the beautiful 
theaters of Greece. 

The Colosseum (cf)l / &-se'fim) at Rome 
was the largest theater in the empire — its 
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The noble ruins of the Colosseum are a fitting monu- nean chambers and passages where the wild beasts 

ment to the departed grandeur of Rome. Inside , tiers and gladiators were confined. Movable platforms 

of galleries ran rrouj.d the arena, which was in the raised them through trapdoors to the upper level. The 

center; and underneath was a honeycomb of subterra- eighty arches on the ground floor served as entrances. 



Photo by CtiAufTourtar 


When the early Christian martyrs died in its arena the of the three Greek orders, and the arches gave light 
Colosseum probably looked about like this. On each and air to the passages inside. At the top, brackets 
of the three lower stories the columns belonged to one held up poles which the awning was stretched upon. 
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I h to i y Ch uiffoun r 

Nearly nineteen hundred years ago this house in old 
Pompeu was buned under lava and ashes from Vesu- 
vius, to stay there for centuries until it should be dug 
out and restored to look as it did m the brave days of 


Rome The \iew above shows the inclosure about 
which Roman houses were alwa\s bui't, with the rooms 
opening from it Iverything was bright in that sunny 
court, but in the rooms window * were few 


\er\ nunc means ‘ gig intii It \\ m u bung <lon< to de it li So Ik re w< k tin 
amphitheater — that in, round or o\ il like ® e nip< 101 md his ti un t lu sin it( the st He 

aureus — and measured 0-o feet uong its ^ ^ oltiu ds and the \« si d urging loi no one 

g Latest length I ort\ or iifl\ thousmd Wamm in Rome w is too Mjut inush to e njo\ 

persons could imd pliees m it In thi bloodshed Vbne tin nntiblcs tier uj)on 

center was a Urge open area cillcd the t er uowdtd tlu e minion pc ttplt , c igu to 

arena (a-rt'iiiO and co\ered with sind ^cc is much lilc 1 >^t n possible We m 

m fact, the world “arenr* is the I it in tol 1 th it whe n the ( oloss< um u is ope ned 

word for “su id ’ Certain silh emperors, foi the tust time tin shows listed i hun 

it is true, thought to show the lr magnili 9H dreel di\s 

cencc b) co\ermg the arena with golei H\ this time uni must hi\e begun t > 

dust T re ili/c th it i nitions buildings ire hi e 

It was here that the gladiatorial com gigmtie shells built for the comfort and 

bats took place, and the eontests Ik twee n protec turn of the be mgs inside me I llw i\ 

wild animals and here that the Chris mule to hi' Ih< irehiteetuie oi i people 

tians were thrown to the lions, which is as ec rt un to show us the customs and 

were coniine d m dens under the me leisure jj fe iCf h ibits of the me n who ere lUel it as a sea 
'I he later Romans \e>u see, gre itl\ id- shell is cert un to ti II us the kind of ele 1 

mired bra\er\ — espeualh mChristnns mK&Lv] icate culture tint formed it lie 
and lions’ It was even possible to ] g N ptuns, with their sole mn p is 

flood the arena and hold a se i * snm foi the resurrection of the 

fight 11 * ,>f ‘ A n rrr both, the Greeks, with their lo\c 

The lowest bank of seats was J^^^e^hig^VTmhon- l )cr ^ ccllon in t-very detail, the 
reserved for the prominent of- or of the Roman emperor Romans, with their genius for 

ficials It was a tint privilege to pluming iwl their thirst for 

it where one could get the best ures to commemorate his wealth and pow* r, all have left u-> 

possible \itw when a man was victories in Germany. records of brick and stone w huh 
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Near the Colosseum stands the arch of Constantine, which originally must have looked aoout as it is shown above 



* 


lMi >to 1 y Oia iffmirlw 

The arch of Constantine to-day, the finest in Rome It was largely a copy of an earlier arch of Trajan. 
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At the beginning of the fourth century the eastern end down was the palace m which the vestal virgins lived, 
of the Roman Forum looked much like the picture with the temple of Vesta just inside a comer of the in- 
above. High in the background, on the Palatine Hill, closure. Along the left side of the palace of the vestal 
stood the palaces of the emperors. In front and lower virgins passed the ancient Sacra Via, or Sacred Way 



Photo by Aodemon 


This is all that is left to-day of the Palace of the enough of it has been excavated to show its beauty. 
Caesars, once one of the most magnificent buildings It was built around an open space, or atnum, and con- 
m Rome, nch with exquisite marbles and fine mosaics. tamed baths, quarters for servants, and a bakehouse. 
The house of the vestal virgins is in nuns, too, but as well as the apartments of the priestesses. 
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B The arch of Titus, erected in 
memory of that emperor’s sub- 
jugation of the 
Jews 

C The Castle of ■j sr! 

San Angelo was ? |fr 
onginally built by ^ 

the emperor Ha- \ 

drianashistomb — 
round, as the ^SauSHB* 
Romans liked JfrH« 
to build 
tombs and 
was sur- 
rounded by a colon- 
nade with statues 
upon it But the ^^2* fcjftgj 
statues all^|UH| 

a camedownto 
be hurled at 
the heads of V 

the invading B B 

Goths, and in B B 

the seventh K B 

century the ■ B 

tomb wasl B 

turned into al ■ 

L church and B B 

fortress V B 


A ThePont- 
du-Gard, a 
famous Ro- 
man bridge 
in France 
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show exactly the kind of people they were. 
Because the Greeks had a sense of what was 
fitting and beautiful, they found it impossible 
to do the silly and revolting things the 
Romans could be guilty of. The Greeks 
built no arenas — and the Romans built no 
Parthenon! But the Greeks planned no fine 
cities and left us little in the way of public 
works. 

Now’ just as the Greeks spent their best 
efforts on their temples, so the Romans took 
most pains with their places of amusement. 
Their noblest ruin is the Colosseum, scene 
of more horrors than we can well imagine; 
and their most costly buildings were their 
public baths. These were immense establish- 
ments, centers of most of the gay life of the 
city and a popular resort for poets, states- 
men, philosophers, and men of leisure, as 
well as for the common people. In a word, 
they were what clubs and moving-picture 
theaters and gymnasiums and amusement 
parks are to the people of our own time. 

There are none of them standing entire 
in Rome to-day, for they were built of brick 
instead of stone, and have not lasted well. 
But we still have their ruins, and know that 
tl ,p y were gorgeously decorated and very 
luxurious. In them were hot and cold 
swimming pools, baths of various sorts, 
gardens, gymnasiums, lecture halls, and 
even theaters and libraries. Whenever an 
emperor wanted to curry favor with the 
people, he built them one of these expensive 
resorts. 

What Is a Forum? 

The Romans had still another meeting 
place besides the baths. Scattered through 
the city were various centers of business 
known as forums— -for a people that would 
rule the world must have a great deal of 
business to transact. The forums were 
usually a group of buildings gathered around 


an open space, sometimes where two streets 
crossed. Of them, the Forum Romanum 
(ro-ma'iium), or Roman Forum, was the 
oldest and most important. 

It had been a kind of market place at 
first, with a certain number of temples and 
public buildings grouped about it. But 
gradually the little shops were crowded out, 
jostled aside by the magnificent shrines and 
civic buildings that made the Roman Forum 
the center of the world. Here, between the 
Capiloline Hill at one end and the temple 
of Vesta at the other, were the senate house, 
the law courts, the exchanges, and temples 
to all the prineipal god.s of Rome. And here 
the business of the world was carried on. 

Bridges That Have Become Monuments 

We can hardly leave the Romans without 
speaking of what many people feel were the 
most beautiful and imposing structures they 
ever built, knowing the Roman turn for 
th»* practical, you will hardly be surprised 
to find that thr*e were not tombs or temples 
but bridges -- bridges so noble that they can 
hardly be thought of as mere feats of en- 
gineering. They are works of art. Across 
the steep banks of a little stream not far 
from Ximes in Southern France there 
Stretches a bridge so lofty, so majestic, so 
perfect in its proportions that 'upon sight 
of it one is tempted to exclaim, as did the 
great philosopher Rousseau, “Oh, that 1 had 
been born a Roman!'* It is called the Pont- 
du-Gard (poX du gar\ or Bridge of the (iard, 
though in reality it was originally not only a 
a bridge but an aqueduct, which carried 
water to Ximes through a large tunnel at 
its summit. It carries water no longer, but 
the noble bridge still spans the river (iard, 
and others as beautiful still do sturdy service 
in Spain and elsewhere. They are fitting 
monuments to a people who once ruled the 
world. 
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WHAT THE FIRST CHURCHES 
WERE LIKE 

Xotr: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Inde x , Vol. i 5. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How three centuries passed before state religion, 11-441 

it was safe to he a Christian, How the old law courts were 
11 440 turned into churches, 11-442 

What the Roman catacombs were What mosaics and frescoes meant 
u^cd for, 11 440 to the new churches. 11-442 

Neither laws nor emperors could How the early Christian churches 
keep the old religion alive, 11 grew into great cathedrals. 11- 

440 44.} 

How v enstantine was converted Why the new architecture was 
and Christianity became the known as Romanesque, n 443 

Things to Think About 

What was life like for the Chris- gether for worship? 

lians during the years when Why were the new churches bare 
their faith was forbidden? outside and splendid inside? 

Why did the Jews and Christians Hmv did the baptistery begin? 
believe in gathering people to- 

R elated Material 

History of the Jews and their 446 

leaders, 5 -it7-2y Why the early Christians had to 

When Christ was brought before depend upon borrowed sy in- 
itiate, 5 132 bols, 11-74 

The decline and fall of the Roman How they made their first 
empire, 5 245 churches of salvaged materials. 

Persecution and martydom of the 11 75 

early Christians, 5 273 Oriental influence in early Chris- 

How Justinian, the Byzantine cm- tian art, 11 7S-S1 

peror, built Santa Sophia, 11 

S u tn tn ary S fate tn ent 

Beginning with nothing of their distinctive architecture that would 
own, the early Christians soon be distinctively Christian, 
planted the seeds for a new and 
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This was the end that awaited many an early Christian; Nero is watching with interest. Such constant tragedy 
and more than one maiden met her death in the arena, helped to form, not only the hearts and minds, but the 
as has been the fate of this one whose end the emperor very buildings of the men who lived in fear of it. 


WHAT the FIRST CHURCHES WERE LIKE 

How a Single Great Event Came to Change the Mind 
of the World, and Therefore All Its Buildings 


(rTTLMOST two thousand } ears ago some- 
f/YJ thing so important happened that \ ou 
ImJ ha\e heard of it more often than of 
anything else in history No one can list all 
its results, for it will inlluentc countless gen- 
erations to come. But because of it >ou anti 
I, some twenty centuries later, aic In mg 
under conditions altogether different from 
what they would otherwise ha\c been You 
ha\e already guessed this great event. It 
was the birth of C hrist. 

Now we hardly need to be reminded that 
what changes men's Irves so greatly will 
change their buildings too. I or as v e ha\e 
said before, the structures that men put up 
are like outer shells for them- e\ac tl) fitting 
the needs cf the beings who create them, but 
of very little use when outgrown. 

Some three centuries had to pass after 
Christ before it became safe to be a Christian. 
The Roman emperors had found it altogether 
igreeablc to be worshiped as gods, and took 
it decidedly amiss that the Christians held 


out against the pruilue \s a lesult the 
C hristian icligum was foi bidden, and its 
courageous lollowcrs were often the \ut ms 
of the cruel sports of the Ronnn arenas It 
might sometimes be h ird to get lions, 1 ut 
Christians there alwa\s were in j lenl\ 

1 )unng those times of bitter torment, th< 
followers of the new ichgion had to hide 
their worship, taking it to rooms in private 
houses or even underground. Peo[ le who 
go to Rome may still visit the catacombs 
(kit'a-kom), several miles of tunnels and 
underground thanbcis, stor> below story, 
dark and cold Here the hounded ( hie turns 
cut out ti ly chaj els in the solid earth, and 
buried then dead in narrow graves, one 
above the other, in the walls. 

But their numbers increased, just the 
same. The ancient civilization was d}ing, 
and its rulers were vicious and corrupt 
Men had outgrown the old religion, and all 
the laws of all the kings and emperors failed 
to set it up again in their minds and hearts. 
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1 h I i l net i b M * i 

In the cold underground chambeis of the catacombs rock walls, and rude frescoes were the only decoration 
the Christian martyrs were buned, as this picture those first Christian churches had Most of them never 
shows Their tombs were little cells dug out of the received the light of day, but were lighted by torches. 


IVrsKUtion onh smed to stalk i the seals 
ot the religion that was to tome li people 
could (lit for then u ligion like tlu C hnstians 
there must ht some Inautv and gloiv in it, 
thought mam of the spcctatoisat the anna 
I in ill> one of the mlcrs himstlt was con- 
verted In Const mime was converted, 
and (hiistiin ])tiseeution mainlv tt ised 
W lu n he was nude tmpcior eltvtn vears 
Liter, ( hristumtv became the state ichgion 

From Catacombs to Church 

Now v ou can uadilv see that one of the 
first needs of the new religion, when it came* 
out of hiding, was lor suitable places in 
which people could go to church J he old 
temples, for the most part, would not do 
I hex weie too small None of the older 
rtligions in Greece and Rome had ever 
gathered people togethei for worship, as the 
Jews and the Christians gatheied 

\ Greek or Roman temple was the god’s 
home, to which a woishiper came only to 
offer sacrifices — some wine, a dove, or a 
lamb An Egyptian or Assyrian temple 
served the same purpose, but into its inner 
shrine the worshiper might not even enter 
The priests alone had that honor Other 


people could onlx stand and watch the 
priests go b\ \ou see, none of those old 
religions had xerx much to do with conduct — 
with right and wrong or with the kind of 
lives men ought to It id Ihe xtrv gods 
themselves were capable of great wickedness, 
and were no better than the men who wor- 
shiped them 

But from now on all this was to be changed 
lor men were to worship ‘ in the beautx of 
holiness a God ot righteousness, Himself 
of lnlimte perfection, who would reward 
them for virtue and punish them for ehs 
obedience So it became neccssarx for men 
to meet together, not onl> for worship but 
to be told about their duty anel reproved 
for their sins 

The First Christian Churches 

Now there were in ancient Rome various 
buildings where people used to gather for 
the purpose of carrying on business They 
were the basilicas (ba-sll'l-ka) — the word 
had meant a *To>al house” at first — and 
ihev served both as law courts and as meeting 
places for merchants. They were loftv 
rectangular structures, with tw*o, or oc- 
casionally four, rows of columns running 
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the ilbors. For the custom of the Greeks 
was now reversed; not the outside but the 
inside of the temple --as of the men — had 
become important! 

In the Christian basilicas what had been 
the judge’s platform now served equally well 
to hold the throne of the priest or bishop. 
It was set in a semicircular recess at one end 
of the building. '1 his was called the apse 
(ftps) -from the Latin “ap 4 K” which meant 
“vault” or “bowl,” for the rece s had a roof 
in the shape of a half dome. 'I he altar was 
placed where it had been in the law courts; 
and when the priest officiated at it, he faced 
the congregation. 

In front of the building was an open court, 
or atrium (a'trT-umb with a pillared walk 
around it, where people could gather before 
and after church; and at the church door 
was a portico or vestibule 1 called the narthex 
(nar'theksb Here penitents or persons not 
yet admitted to full membership might stand 
and listen to the service, for they were not 
allowed inside 

The Beginning of Modern Cathedrals 

In fact, the baptistery, where converts 
were baptized, was itself outside the x hureh, 
for no one was admitted to the basilica till 
after baptism. '1 he baptistery was always 
round, a copy of the round tombs which the 
Romans liked to build along the roads leading 
outside their cities. Indeed, some of the 
earlv i hurt lies were thenwUes round but 


only when they were built over a martyr’s 
tomb. 

Perhaps it may seem strange to take so 
much pains to describe those ancient meet- 
inghouses. But before long we shall see that 
in them lies the germ of our most beautiful 
churches and cathedrals. For if you lengthen 
the apse, you will have the choir, or chancel 
(Vh.Wscl), of the later churches. And if you 
push out arms at either side between the 
choir and the nave, you will have the whole 
ground plan of the cathedrals that were to 
come. 

At fiM the early churches were very little 
different from the law' courts on which they 
were largely modeled. Indeed, a church is 
still railed a basilica if it L a rectangle with 
an apse at one end and aides along the nave. 
But little by little, a must always happen, 
the buildings grew and changed with the 
changes taking place in the minds of the 
people who put them up. For centuries 
men were busy re-shaping the ancient ar- 
ihileeture to fit their new' needs. When 
they had finished, at about the year 1150, the 
new religion had moulded, out of the forms 
of Greece and Rome, something so different 
and so beautiful that one can hardly believe 
the old forms gave it birth. It is this ama/.ing 
change that we arc now going to trace. The 
period during whL*h it was coming about is 
known as the period of Romanesque (r<V- 
mun-edc') architecture. It was Roman — but 
with a difference. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 6 


DOMES, BELL TOWERS, CLOISTERS, 
CASTLES, MINARETS 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

What Oriental splendor meant to --the “Taj Mahal” -was built 
the early church, 1 1-445 for a woman, 1 1-450 

Why Byzantine architecture was The people who brought about 
one of domes and brilliant sur- the “Dark Ages,” n 450 
faces, 11-446 How wooden roofs were finally 

How the Venetians built a jewel- changed to stone vaults, 11 - 
like church made of stolen ma- 455 

terials, 11-448 When seven thousand churches 

Why the Mohammedans copied were built in England, 11 450 
the Byzantine churches, 11- How the Normans built their 
449 castles, 11 457 

The worlds most beautiful tomb 

Picture Hunt 

How is the interior of Saint India differ from all others? 

Mark's in Venice decorated? 11 453 

11-447 Why is the cathedral at Pisa a 

What is the architectural style of ' good example of the Roman - 
the Taj Mahal? 11-450 esque style? 11-454 

How does the architecture of 

Related Material 

The tastes of the Byzantine em- spread over Europe, 11-87 
pire were oriental, 5-287-89 How religious pilgrimages began, 
The decline and fall of the Ro- 11-90 

man empire, 5-245 England was once a wild land, 6- 

Goths in the Byzantine empire, 5- 1 

289 Charlemagne, a northern con- 

How the Romanesque style in art queror, 12-368 

Summary Statement 

The centuries after the fall of pression in the church and in the 
the Roman empire found many arts in different parts of the 
different forces struggling for ex- world. 
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l*h to by Kr>M( n< \ i* w < 


DOMES, BELL TOWERS, CLOISTERS, CASTLES, 

MINARETS 

The Skillful Greeks Give Graceful Floating Domes and a Riot of 
Color to the New Christian Churches; While the Northern 
Races Bring a Genius of Their Own to Build Homes 
for the New Faith 


S CHRISTIANITY was carm.l user 
the earth it stalled men thinking and 
acting in all sorts of diffeient wa\s 
And this, of course, started them putting 
up all sorts of different buildings. One of 
the most beautiful of those early forms of 
Christian architecture grew up in the Fast, 
at Constantinople. The Roman emperor 
Constantine had taken his capital there in 
rebuilding and lenaming — for himself- 
the old Creek city of IJy/antium (bI-/An'- 
sht-iim). So the architecture that grew up 
where was called Py/antine (bl-zan'tln). 

Since so many of the people in lUzantium 
were Greek, it is not surprising that they 


had a sense of beauty. Under the spell of 
the neighboring Orient — of Syria and Pal- 
estine and Persia — those Christian builders 
found a majesty of form and a glory of color 
that have ne\er been surpassed in our 
Western world. With glistening domes — 
great vaults of white or gold — they covered 
vast spaces that with a post and crossbeam 
construction would have been filled w'ith a 
forest of pillars. You can sec how much 
larger this made the inside of a building 
seem They invented new' capitals, carved 
with the wind-blown acanthus, the melon, 
and the bird-and-basket And they were 
lavish w'ith color They laid it over w'alls 
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and ceilings in the foim of e\(|uisite marbles change it I hc\ ha\e tani]>trtd with certain 

and rich mosaics (nuV/i'lk)- those delicate of the arches and ha\e taken avvav a part 

inla>s of bits of marble and colored glass of the original decoration Hut the effect 

and gems* So the H\/antine architecture of the building is unspoiled I he air\ domes 

was one of domes and brilliant surfaces — and glowing mos ucs of St Mark’s m Venice 

\er\ different irom the „ c ur\ us to a land where 


square white lines of a 
a temple like the Par- 
thenon* 

The gem of all Bv- 
7 antme buildings w is 
the church ot S inta So- 
phia, or the Iloh Wis- 
dom, at Constantinople 
Tt was built b\ the em- 
peror Justinian in the 
sixth cfcntur), and was 
then as it still is the 
most gorgeous temple 
in the world Hut it is 
no longer a church 
The Mohammedans 
ha\e turned it into a 
mosque (mosU a pi ice 
of Mohammed in wor 
ship ind onh I itt lv 
have rtmo\ td the pi is 
ter with which the \ 
mg hid the m< s m s 
but the greit done 
17S feet high ^ 1 1 1 1 
rists ibo\c 1 glittering 
interior, splendid with 
gold and m irble and 



I hoto 1 y \lu an 


precious stone-. Small fj om the cathedral of St Mark, in Venice, comes 
1 . , this graceful carving of peacocks In the early days 

weinder th It Justinian, of the Christian religion those stately birds stood 
when hlS church W is for the immortality of the soul 


coloi is one of the deep- 
( st pie isure s of a 
be \ut\ loving people 
to the gorgeous md 
elmwsv ] 1st 

4 Hut how does it 
come ibout vou ran 
ask ‘tint an I istern 
ehuit h h is si 1 i\ ed so 
fu from home up hen 
into Northern Itilv' 

\ long w i\ it i> and 
vei\ dull ant is this 
hi 1II1 mt H w mt me 
H we 1 tmm most of tlu 
1 lunches lound ibnut 

it 1 In ri ison hi s m 

the tut th it \ e 1111 1 
mthroned on hei is 
lmds ill tin 10 isi t 
It d\ w is l 1 iw unto 

heist It 1 1 it\ st iti 

Iii when tlu Romm 
(input spin, in two 
will a si cyinl 1 lpit il it 
( oiM mtmoplc sht it 
knowlcdgid tin powii 
(.1 he cistern e it \ 
ec i me nth 1 11 iw \ 
it III \ 1 1 ot tli 
wi cm So hi r cms 


frnallv done, flung himself down before the were turned c\ii e ist\ ird Shi imported 
altar and exclaimed, ‘Ihanks be to Cod I I isti rn workmen gitti 1 with the skill ot 
have surp isseil thee, O Solomon the Cruks mil the hri t the Orient \nd 


The Jewel of Chnstendom 


\ hen, m the eli\enth < ntur\, slie plumed 
to 1 uild lursclt 1 ehurih tint should be 1 


\ow the chureh of Santa Sophn is pirtlv 1 ttmg shri 11 tor the bod\ of St Mirk, her 
shorn of its beaulv and is vciv t ir iw i\ so piiroti sunt shi 1 hose lor her model 1 
far that few of us will ever \1s1t it Vnd of ehurih in ( onst mtinople it w is called 
the few who do, not all can be admitted, for the C huieh of the Hol\ Vpostlcs, and was 
the Me>hammedan world is a mans world, built at about the same time as S mt 1 Sophi 1 
and women are not c\cn allowed inside the It is believed to have been itself a cop) of 
mosques Hut nearer home, in the lovcl\ the chureh at I phesus ou will renumber 
cit) of Venice, is a church with all the rich th it it was to the e ongrigitmn there 
beauty of those I astern churches Later that the Apostle Paul wrote one of his 
centuries, it is true, have elone something to famous letters, which now forms the I pistle 
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No photograph can suggest the splendor of the inside the Pala d’Oro, is perhaps the finest piece of gold and 
of St Mark’s in Venice The great altar, known as enamel work in the world, and everywhere is mosaic 



I li m \ y Aii Jern u 

Under the bright Italian sun the outside of St. Mark’s is always a delicate shimmer of light and color. 
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to the Ephesians in the New Testament, and all had a mca 
To build their church the Venetians robbed orders have vanishe 
the farthest comers of the world then known, of architraves, and t 
Every ship brought in loot filched from some after those of ancicr 
ancient building — jewels, exquisite marbles, Outside, the forr 

carved capitals, and Below is one of the quaint but brilliant mosaics from 
mighty shafts. The the cathedral of St. Mark, in Venice. All those 
finished church was worked out bit. of eolor.d gU.s 


little better than a — 
pirates' den. But the 
thrifty Venetians 
doubtless told them- 
selves it was a holy 
cause, and excused 
their theft by saying 
that the sandbars on 
which their city rested ^ 
could give them no 
stone at all. 

Now when your ma- | 
terials have come so j 
far you will be careful < 
what you choose to k. - ^ , 
bring. Nothing cheap will be 
worth carrying. The Vene- 
tians transported only the | 
finest marbles, whose very i 
names are poetry lo hear- - 
‘jasper and porphyry, and 
deep green serpentine spotted 
with flakes of snow'.” But to 
build a church of nothing but 
these precious substances would 
be like laying water pi^s of gold. noutbyAbnmH 
Accordingly they built the walls of This vivid piece of 
brick, but coated them everywhere, Sf r ^ ng t 1 from St 




and all had a meaning. The three, classic 
orders have vanished; arches take the place 
of architraves, and the capitals are patterned 
after those of ancient Egypt. 

Outside, the forms are just as lovely — 

ut brilliant mosaics from a multitude of pillars 
• in Venice. All those and white domes, clus- 

bie. tered into a long low 

pyramid of light; a 
treasure-heap it seems, 
partly of gold and 
partly of opal and 
mother-of-pearl, hol- 
lowed beneath into five 
great vaulted porches, 
ceiled with fair mosaic, 
and beset with sculp- 
ture of alabaster, clear 
as amber and delicate 
as ivory. . . . The 
porches are full of 
doves, that nestle 
- - among the marble foli- 

age, and mingle the soft irides- 
cence of their living plumes, 
changing at every motion, with 
the tints hardly less lovely, 
that have stood unchanged for 
seven hundred years.” 

The treasure for which this 
magnificent chiucch might be 
regarded as the casket was the 
body of St. Mark, supposed to 
ha\c been brought from Alexandria 
iece of to Venue in 828. The church in 
om St. w hich it was then deposited was 


— - — 1 — - — — ■ — - ~ t — j Mark f 8 shows t bo &| * v n uo 

as they had learned to do from By- catching 8 doves* I°ts burned down about a hundred years 

zantium, with thin slabs of those ^^e^nt^mUie later > an<l afler the fire the body of 
colorful marbles, polished to show majestic dignity of St. Mark was nowhere to be found, 
all their delicate veins. “the ene*- N ow this would hardly seem strange 

The five domes, floating like getic men who carved to you and me; but to the pious 
bright bubbles in the upper air, thrancient e peoples °5 Venetians it was so great a calamity 
were lined with glittering mosaics, warmer climes. as to \ )L > a i mos t beyond belief. They 
made up of tiny bits of colored glass all grieved so deeply that the authorities finally 
pieced together to form a brilliant picture decided that something ought to be done. 


against a golden ground — figures of saints 
and stories from the life of Christ. All the 
capitals and white marble surfaces were rich 
with delicate carving, grapes and pome- 
granates, palms and lilies and pairs of pea- 
cocks drinking from a bowl. For these were 
the favorite subjects of Byzantine workmen, 


iunes - as to be almost beyond belief. They 
grieved so deeply that the authorities finally 
decided that something ought to be done. 
They ordered a day of prayer to be set apart 
in which everyone should go to the church 
and pray that the body be restored. In the 
middle of the service certain stones in one 
of the pillars began to tremble* and finally 
fell away, revealing to the enraptured au- 
dience a human body which they felt sure 
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(s*\r'a-s£n'Ik), architecture is still a living 
form, to this day creating domed mosques not 
unlike Santa Sophia, and co\ering them with 
arabesques of great variety and beauty. Hut 
to the older solemn and more quiet style its 
builders have added a feverish though 


precious stones — agates, bloodstones,* jasper 
- -in graceful w reaths and scrolls. They form 
the most exquisite ornamentation ever used 
in architecture. A garden lies around the 
building, and from the corners of the terrace 
on which it stands rise four tall minarets, 



I'horo Indian -ital** 

The gemlike beauty of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, India, 
is the despair of artists and photographers. There 

graceful excitement. Delicate minarctv 
(min-a-ret'), fairylike little towers divided 
into stories, lift slender fingers toward 
the sky; and from them, five time^ a day, 
the chant of a crier summons the faithful to 
prayer. 

The most exquisite example of Saracenic 
architecture is in far-off India, which Mo- 
hammedanism reached on its way to China 
and Japan. In the city of Agra one of the 
emperors whom we call Moguls (nif/gul) 
built in the seventeenth century a torn!) for 
his wife, Mumtaz Mahal. It is called the 
Taj Mahal (taj ma-hal'), the word “taj” 
meaning, in this connection, “crown,” or 
“jewel.” Many men think it is the moS 
beautiful building in the world, and waters 
have exhausted their powers trying to de- 
scribe its perfection. It is built of pure white 
marble delicately carved and inlaid with 


sleeps the wife of one of the Great Moguls, in *hat is 
certainly the most beautiful tomb in the world. 

like marble sentinels to guard the tomb 
Waters gleam and fountains play, but in an 
atmospheie of calm repose. Other nations 
ha\e built more loftilx and more imposingly, 
but “iu» builder in the world has e\er pro- 
duced a gem of more amazing beauty.” 

The Dark Ages 

We mu"t now turn our eves away from 
the Orient, with its gleaming domes and 
minarets, to follow- the current of wdiat we 
call Romanesque (rf/nun-fsk'), or “Roman- 
like,” architecture, as it developed in the 
West after the fall of Rome. At once wc 
are in a different atmosphere, electric with 
energy and full of action. For a strong wind « 
has come down from the north, sweeping 
away the old Roman empire of Augustus 
and of Constantine and leaving its culture 
little more than a heap of ruins. 
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1 I I I V Ar 1 rs 1) 

When the Moors ruled in Spain they built the Alhambra paved in rose and turquoise-blue, its walls were of the 
at Granada as a palace for their kings. The Court of palest rose, white marble columns surrounded it, and 
the Lions, above, was in the women’s quarters It was in the center the Fountain of Lions played 



Phc to hy Anilrmon 

Sixteen hundred marble columns of all colors stand in this hall in the Great Mosque of Cordova, in Spain. 
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In 410 the Germanic tribes of Xorthern 
Europe, who had for some time been nibbling 
off pieces of the Roman empire, finally suc- 
ceeded in taking Rome itself. Two gen- 
erations later the proud empire had fallen 
apart like a house of cards. Rude barbarians 
from the woods and streams north of the 
Alps and the Danube were dividing it up 
among themselves 
and destroying 
what they did not 
like or did not un- 
derstand. For sev- 
eral centuries 
progress was at a 
standstill; and the 
period is known as 
the Dark Ages. 

But those fierce 
Northerners, 

Goths and Vandals 
and Lombards, 
were active and in- 
telligent, and when 
they settled down 
in the lands they 
had conquered, 
they soon mingled 
with the more civi- 
lized inhabitants. 

They beca n e 
Christians and be- 
fore long set to 
work building 
churches. In 
Southern Italy 
they did not change things much, but in 
Xorthern Italy and the rest of Europe they 
seized upon the Roman form of architecture 
and moulded it to suit their wilder mood. 

From Sober Ornaments to Grotesque 

The arch they did not tamper with; it 
remained as round as in the days of Caesar. 
But they vented their high spirits by apply- 
ing to its sturdy curves a bewildering or- 
namentation. Nothing was too homely, too 
hideous, or too queer to appear over the 
door of the church. 

The entrance to the crypt of St. Zeno, at 
Verona, bears an amazing menagerie — “two 
cocks carrying on their shoulders a long 


staff, to which a fox is tied by the legs, 
hanging down between them. . . . Then a 
stag hunt, with a centaur horseman drawing 
a bow; the arrow has gone clear through the 
stag’s throat, and is sticking there. Several 
capital hunts with dogs, with fruit trees 
between, and bird* in them, . . . snails and 
frogs filling up the interval*, as if suspended 

in the air, with 
some saucy puppies 
on their hinil legs, 
two or three non- 
descript beasts; 
and, finally, on the 
center of one of the 
arches on the south 
side, an elephant 
and castle,— a very 
strange elephant, 
yet cut as if the 
carver had seen 
one.” 

Those strange 
creatuies are called 
grotesques fgro- 
le L'l, and are as 
different as pos- 
sible from the quiet 
dignity of, say, the 
Parthenon frie/e 
We ^fcan imagine 
what a joy they 
were to resti\e 
children coming 
out of church. Hut 
w'e must not im- 
agine that they were carved there for the 
children only. Grow n-up folk designed them 
— for the delight of grown-ups, simple souls 
for the most part, older in years but hardly 
less childlike than their own children. 

In mouldings, too, the new r builders did 
away with the sober ornament of the Greeks 
and Romans. They let themselves go in a 
riot of lines, crisscrosses, zigzags, diamond 
shapes, and cones — birds’ beaks and serpents’ 
tails — anything rude and barbaric would do. 
The old love of order and repose gave way 
before a wild energy and excitement. All 
was strength, action; and for the first 
time in all the w'orld, there w r as humor in 
building. 
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Photo b> Anderson 

This doorway is of the kind that Romanesque builders loved to 
make. Its carved borders, one inside the other, and the lively 
grotesques that play over the round arch, all show thet it be- 
longs to a period when men had not left the Roman style en- 
tirely behind, but were beginning to grope toward the newer 
forms that were to come. 
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A — The church of 
Notre Dame in 
Algiers shows 
how hard it is for 


what lies around 


church built in the 


1 


C — When Mohammedanism 
spread to India it took with it 
the style of architecture which 
its worshipers farther west 
like to use in their mosques. 
So though this graceful dome 
was built in far-off Malaya, it 
is a direct descendant of the 
domes on St. Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. It has merely 
changed its shape a little. 
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B- Those people of India 
who are not Mohammed- 
ans have a style of build- 
ing all their own. It is 
strange and formless and 
fantastic to our Western 
eyes, but it expresses 
just what they want to 
say, for they love a 
wealth of magnificent 
detail. Here is the In- 
dian version of a pagoda. 
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The cathedral at Pisa, with its baptistery and famous 
Leaning Tower, is one of the most beautiful examples 
of Romanesque architecture. Here the old pattern of 
a basilica has taken the shape of a cross, and an egg- 
shaped dome has been added; but the round baptistery 
l* still outside the main body of the church, as it was 
a very early days. The bell tower was not meant to 
lean. But its foundations are only ten feet deep, and 


no broader than the tower itself, so little by little the 
tower has tipped to one side, till now the top, which is 
179 feet above the ground, is 16 1 feet out of the per- 
pendicular. No one seems to worry much about its 
falling over, however, for its marble walls are 13 feet 
thick at the base, and only about half as thick at the 
top. It is clear that the tower began to lean while it 
was still being put up. 


To the outside of the rhurch were added 
towers and belfries. For if j>eople were to. 
go to church at stated times to pray, there 
had to be some means of calling them to- 
gether ill those clochless days. In Italy the 
oelfries sometimes took the shape of lofty 
towers called campaniles (kum'pu-ne'la) — 
from “campana,” bell— that stood beside 
the church but were not a part of it. They 
were usually square and sometimes ver\ 
beautiful, though never so line as towers 
farther north. Probably the mo^t famous 
were the one near St. Mark's in Venice and 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

When Windows Came in Style 

Blind arcades, sometimes interlacing, 
adorned the thick church walls; and pillars 
no longer had to be plain or soberly fluted, 
but might be carved from base to capital. 
At times a row of tiny arches decorated a 
wall high un above the ground. This was 


called a corbel table and rested on a series 
of corbels- small supporting stones th.it 
were often quaintly caned But most 
beautiful of all were the great round win- 
dows, known as Catherine wheels or rose 
windows, that now' began to ca^t then 
glowing patterns on the shadow x floors. 
They took their name from St. Catherine, a 
maid of Yle\andria who was mart} red by 
being bound to a wheel. From now on win 
(low's will be used because their shape and 
color are beautiful. 

While the early churches were rearing 
lofty towers and decking themselves in 
curving and mosaic, an interesting thing 
was happening to the atrium. At first it 
had been an open court at the main door of 
the church. But as time went on, the atrium 
seems to have found it possible to turn its 
duties over to the narthex, or vestibule. 
Now during all these years large groups of 
clergy were growing up around certain of 
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the churches. They found the atrium ex 
actly suited to their needs for exercise and 
conversation. So it left its position at the 
east or west end of a building and took its 
place upon the sunny side. There, to the 
south side of the church wall, its sheltered 
walk, which now w«is called a cloister, made 
a peaceful retreat for priests and monks, 
who e\en did their studying there, and used 
the garden blooming in the center for recre- 
ation. 

One of the greatest changes took place in 
the ground plan of the church We have 
a 1 1 e a d y , seen how the* lengthc n- 
ing of the apse and the addition 

of arms, or / tiansepts, between it 

and the Ik x nave pi cm lured a Latin 

cross the form of late r c hurthes 

In 1 ranee there* was vet another 

change. Around the 
apse was carried an 
ymmmmmmi* aisle, or sometimes 

TT |P two, and into this 
ILiffQJI opened a sen s of 

vuMmm chapels, ranged 

along the outc r edge 



>und the atrium ex of the aisle. The roof of the apse then rested 
*eds for exercise and upon columns, and its aisle, connecting with 
t its position at the the long aisles of the nave, made a convenient 
niilding and took its circuit for religious processions, w r hich were 
side. There, to the becoming more and more a custom of the 
h wall, its sheltered church This nest of apse and chapels is 
died a cloiste*r, made known as a chevet (she'vf'), a word meaning 
priests and monks, “head” and having the same source as our 
King there, and used word “chief” One glance at a cathedral 
the center for recre- plan will show how it came to bear this name 

, iii* When Barrel Vaults Were Crossed 

h «inges took | dace m 

e diu r< h We have But greater than all these changes was the 
en how the lengthen- roofing ot the church with stone. All 
>se and the addition through the eleventh ce*ntury builders all 
.insepts, between it over Lurope vu re experime ntmg toward this 
ive pi cm lured a Latin end, Irving one plan after another to do 
rm of later (hurthes a wav’ with their wooden roofs and yet not 
icre* was vet another crowd the nave and aisles with pillars, as 
change. Around the was necessaiy with a post-and-c rossbeam 
apse was carried an construction* Domes coul 1 be u*»ed to cover 
aisle, or sometimes a single large arei, but were not of the same 
two, and into this u^e for long aid s oi nave, 
opened a mu s of \t hist the oidv long arched roof that men 
chapels, ranged lud known how to make hid been a barrel 
along the outer edge vault, like the Cloaca Maxima, for instance. 

Few cities can boast a square so beautiful as I he next step was a great 
the famous Square of St. Mark's in Venice. id\ancc Hv crossing two 
Around it are clustered some of the finest build- 4 . . , 

ings in the world. At the right is the Doge's barrel vaults thev could 
Palace, built to be the residence of the rulers i fmir-sided v tult 

of Venice in the days when the city was a law make -l lour MUIU \.um, 
unto herself. Next it is the cathedral of St. which gave 
Mark's, which for some nme hundred years has 
stood guard over the square. Across from it is 
the campanile, or bell tower, of St. Mark’s, a 
modern structure put up to replace the original, 
which fell in 1902; and at the back of the square 
is the clock tower. At the extreme left is the 
Library of St. Mark's, one of the most magnifi 
cent buildings of the sixteenth century. 
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This peaceful cloister belongs to the basilica of St. Paul how thirteenth century builders were experimenting 
outside the Walls, in Rome. Its twisted columns show with forms inherited from ancient Greece and Rome. 


more space for windows and was a great deal 
finer in appearance. Later steps were easier 
to take. Vaults were divided into six, eight, 
or more parts. They grew higher and higher 
and more and more complex and beautiful* 
until at last, in the fifteenth century, there 
was developed the exquisite fan- vaulting of 
the English cathedrals. But of that we shall 
have more to say in later pages. 

The best builders of Romanesque in 
Europe w*ere the sturdy people we know as 
Normans. Those daring sea rovers had 
conquered Northern France and made them- 
selves at home there. But its fertile fields 
were not enough to satisfy their greed and 
energy. In 1066 William the Conqueror 
crossed over to England and won a vi< tory 
over the Saxons, to whom the country had 
belonged. He liked his new domain so well 
that he moved right in, with all his lords 
and vassals. 

But the buildings he found there did not 
please him. For one thing, many of them 
were entirely of wood, and far from durable 


enough to Milt his kingly purposes. Nor did 
they have the strength and beauty of those 
on the Continent, though in "general style 
they were much like the round-arched form 
used everywhere in Europe during the Ro- 
manesque period. A great many of them 
made use of an arrangement of stonework 
at the corners of a building that is known as? 
“long and short.” It was made up of long 
Hat stones laid alternately up-and-down and 
crosswise, and is an ornament in use even 
to-day. 

England’s Century of Churches 

In fine scorn William had most of the 
Saxon buildings torn down anil much more 
magnificent ones built in their stead. 
Churches, castles, tmvers, they sprang up 
everywhere at his command. During the 
next century more than seven thousand 
churches were built in England, and the 
whole character of English architecture was 
changed. A sturdy architecture it had 
become, too. Thick stone walls, small win- 
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One of the most famous cathedrals in the world is the 
church of Notre Dame in Paris. History and story 
have gathered roui J »♦ and one can scarcely think of 
the city on the Seine without those two great gray 
towers. The view above shows the western front, 
which is usually considered the finest feature of the 
church. As you see, it consists of three stones, with 
the towers on top. In the first story are the three 
great portals, richly ornamented with carving. Just 
above them is a row of statues representing the kings 


of Israel and Judah. The second story Is filled with 
three large windows, the central one a rose window 
forty-two feet in diameter; and across the third story 
is a row of pointed arches in pairs. Above this is a 
gallery from which one may count the bridges across 
the Seine and hobnob with the grotesque statues of 
monsters that frighten the demons away from this old 
church! Many of the carvings are modern, done in 
the past century to replace the original ones destroyed 
during the French Revolution. 


The GOTHIC MASTER BUILDERS 

How the Mighty Builders of the Middle Ages Put Up 
Marvels in Stone That Would Have Made the 
Greeks and Romans Stare and Gasp 


T MKinT well ha\e been a Gothic 
cathedral that a famous German poet 
had in mind when he said that ar- 
chitecture is “frozen iiiumc." It is a poet’s 
way of suing what e\er\one may feel. To 
stand under the great roof of Yoik or Notre 
Dame and gaze up those lofty piers until 
the eye is lost in shadowy vaults is mo\ ing 
as the roll of a full organ or the high sweet 
singing of a choir. For Gothic (goth'Ik) 
builders had what might be called “an 
energy of soul.” The Greeks, with safe low 
roofs and a ^multitude of columns to support 
them, built into stone their sober faith in 
reason and reason only. They did not like 


extremes. Hut in the words of a French 
writer, “The horizontal line reasons; the 
vertical line pra\>.” He might have said. 
“The horizontal line clings to earth; the 
vertical line readies toward heaven. *’ The 
people of what we call the Middle Ages 
created in lofty piers and lowering spires a 
style that sends the mind soaring upward 
endlessly. They tried to leave the earth 
behind. Their cathedrals are an expression 
in stone of this desire to reach outside them- 
selves the groping upward of a deep re- 
ligious faith, untouched by doubt or question. 

Kvcr since the beginnings of the Christian 
church, builders had been working toward 
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the Gothic style. One cannot say just when 
they reached it. But at about the middle 
of the twelfth century— in 1144, to be exact 
— a church was finished at the Abbey of St. 
Denis (s&N de'ne'), near Paris, which was so 
altogether new in spirit that true Gothic is 
said to date from that time. Its inventors 
did not call it Gothic. That name was given 
it five or six hundred years later, when for a 
time people had convinced themselves that 
the style was very crude and ugly. So they 
showed their contempt for it by calling it 
after the Goths, one of the German tribes 
who helped destroy Rome. 

What Is Gothic? 

Now you need never have any trouble 
recognizing Gothic, once you know what 
it is. It belonged to the days of knighthood, 
and so is as different from the style of a 
building like the Parthenon as a knight in 
armor is different from a Greek philosopher 


farther north. For France was the mother 
of the Gothic style, and it is in Central 
France that the noblest Gothic churches 
are to be found. There, in just a little over 
a century, the four greatest churches of what 
we call the Middle Ages were built — the 
cathedrals of Paris, Chartres (shar'tr’), Reims 
(raNs), and Amiens (a'myJLN'). Of the 
four, Notre Dame (no'tr’ dam'), or the 
church of Our Lady, at Paris, is the oldest, 
but Reims and Chartres were the most 
beautiful. Reims is only a ghost now, for 
it was largelv destroved bv shellfire during 
the World War. 

Now a cathedral, as you know, is no dif- 
ferent from other churches except that it is 
the seat of a bishop and so tends to be bigger. 
All through this part of France there are 
churches only a little less fine than those 
four great ones. For that central French 
kingdom, with Paris as its capital, was the 
strongest power in Western Europe. Of 


in flowing robes. For, as we have said course it spread its rule over all the lands 
before, buildings are one way men have of around, and they were glad enough to copy 
telling what their feelings are. They are French styles in building much as we copy 


dreams in stone. It will be 
interesting to see just what 
were the dreams of the men 


At Tivoli, in Italy, was built this stern 
castle of the Middle Ages, which now 
serves as a prison. Those square projec- 
tions around the tops of the towers served 


them in our dress to-day. 

And what was this grand 
new style that everyone 


who went on the crusades, J® protect the archers who stood behind wanted to copv? Let us 
. - , A A . them to defend the fortress. We call them , , , 

those wars fought to regain battlements, or creneiations fkr*n'£-la'- answer that by going back 


Jerusalem and the land of 


sh&n). 


a way. 
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tree the most 


beautiful of all 


the French ca 


thedrala 


famous for the 


fine proportions 
of its towers, for 
its magnificent 
carvings, and for 
its stained glass. 


f>- The cathedral at Col- 
ogne, in Germany, was 
begun in the twelve hun- 
dreds, but was not fin- 
ished till 1880 It was 
one of the most beautiful 
in Europe until it was de- 
stroyed m World War II 
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F The main part of 
the cathedral at Aix-la- 
Chapelle consisted of 
an eight-sided domed 
building put up by 
Charlemagne about 800 
and thought to have 
contained his tomb 
The whole structure 
was destroyed in World 
War II 


window was per 
haps the finest in 
^ the world 
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G— This beau- 
tiful tower holds 
the bell of the 
church of St 
Michel at Bor- 
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often very beautiful, but they usually de- 
pended on the post and crossbeam to hold 
them up and had very little ambition to 
climb away from the earth. The most they 
would risk was a dome. But during the 
period we know as Romanesque, lasting 
to about 1150, builders were growing more 
and more daring. And one of the things 
they wanted most to do 
was to make their roofs 
of stone. 

Perhaps you wonder 
why they did not go 
ahead and do it. Have 
you any notion how 
hard that would be? 

Stone does not tloat in 
air! It can be held up by 
a multitude of posts — as 
the Greeks and Egypt- 
ians did it — or can be 
fitted in to form an arch 
or dome. But to use it 
for covering a long nave 
and narrow aisles was 
far from an easy matter. 

So churches had been 
made with wooden roofs. 

And then men hit up- 
on the pointed arc!'.. 

That was a tremendous 
help, for while the round 
arch had to have a 
height in direct propor- 
tion to its width, the 
pointed arch could be pushed up to almost 
any dizzy height and still be safe. It might 
look outlandish to people at first. In fact it 
never did become so much at home in Italy 
as in Northern Europe. It never seemed 
just right to the descendants of the Roman 
empire, though the fine cathedrals at Flor- 
ence, Siena, and Milan are all in the pointed 
style. But in other countries it was seized 
upon, just as the Saracens had seized upon 
it some centuries before, taking their idea, 
perhaps, from ruins of old, old buildings in 
the East. The first pointed arch was built 
nobody knows when, but under the hands 
of the builders of the Middle Ages it became 
a mark of the Gothic style. 

As soon as the pointed arch came in, it 


solved a number of the builders' problems. 
They had been covering long aisles with 
round barrel vaults -shaped in exactly the 
same way as the famous Roman sewers of 
early days. They had even learned to cross 
two barrel vaults and make a square “in- 
tersecting” vault. But it had to be low, 
just as the round arch had to be low. As 
soon as they made their 
vaults pointed, it w*as 
a simple matter to cross 
them at any height and 
so roof any kind of 
space. Over the angles 
where the curves of the 
arches met, a rib, or 
moulding, of stone was 
placed, to make the arch 
look stronger and better 
finished; and the result 
was the ribbed stone 
vault that is a mark of 
Gothic workmanship. 

As we have seen, the 
Gothic first appeared 
near Paris. Now North- 
ern Ft ante is a country 
that in comparison with 
Greet e and Italy has 
very little sun. So we 
need hardly say that the 
Law of Growth and 
('hange will be at work 
shaping the older style 
to meet this new r con- 
dition Since light was one of the first needs 
of dark f rench and English churches, win- 
dows grew much larger in the north. The 
Italian basilica, a cool retreat from the hot 
sun, had been lighted almost entirely from 
the clerestory, high up under the roof. But 
the Gothic church added windows along the 
aisles and in the apse, where the choir was. 

When Windows Told a Story 

And then an amazing new invention came, 
and people enlarged their windows reck- 
lessly. This invention was stained glass. 
Beside it the earlier frescoes — or paintings 
on the plaster of the w r al Is— seemed dim and 
dead. Now r the windows were the glory of 
the church. Like glow ing jewels they lighted 
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From Oslo, Norway, comes this example of a tim- 
ber church built in the twelfth century. It is 
called the “siave church,” and shows what was 
done by the builders of the Middle Ages when 
they worked in wood instead of stone. 
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This is the round arch, such as When a round arch was ex- An apse or semi-dome is made 

the Romans always used, and tended on and on, it made a on the principle of the round , ? 

the early Christians, too. covering for an aisle or nave arch, as may be seen from the < A 

cut above 




y 
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The cut above 
shows how simple 
it was to use a 
round arch over 
even a small win- 
dow 


This is the barrel vault 
that nearly all the an- 
cient peoples knew how 
to make by extending 
the arch 


This is a wagon*fcead 
vault It is easy to see 
where the sides inter- 
sect at the top. 


This is the pointed arch, 
which the builders of the 
Middle Ages found so 
useful. 





Once builders had discovered 
the value of the pointed arch, 
they used it everywhere instead 
of the round one 


An aisle could be much higher 
when the arches above it were 
pointed instead of round. 


When an aisle or nave is 
vaulted in the simplest man- 
ner, the series of intersecting 
arches look like this. 



A buttress outside 
a wall helps it to 
resist the thrust 
of the arches. 





This is a flying buttress, The space between In this Decorated Gothic 

topped by a pinnacle with these two lancet win- window the two lancet 

crockets. dowa is pierced with a windows have merged 

quatrefoil. into one, with Decorated 

tracery at the top. 
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the sober buildings with llaming color -and shaped meaning that they were long and 
at the same time told a story to the simple pointed like a lance. Hut as they grew’ in 
peasant. For though he could not read and number they began to group themselves 
write— and very few could do so, outside together, first two, then three, then four and 
the upper classes — he could always sec, in five— sometimes as many as eight. An 

brilliant glass, the stories of the Bible, of arch over the group made them seem more 

saints and martyrs, told in a form that or less like a single window. At last they 

could be studied over and over with delight, merged into one; for the stone frames 

No won- between 

Jcr the ^ 4 '' " ™ 

window’s J 
grew and 
grew’ in 
size. It 
was the 
builder’s 
work to 
turn as 
much of 
the walls 
as possible 
into glass. 

And so the 
Gothic 
church be- 
came a gi- 
ft a n t i c 
la item— ■ 

“a roof of 
stone on 
walls of 
glass.” 

Not a 

great deal ^ 

of this What 

I liiito lij Oil mi r 

^ ar l> This very old stained glass is from a window in the cathedral at Chartres, in France. ( ()U ld l Jt ‘ 

is left to- Without its gemlike color it loses its chief beauty, though anyone must be delighted d o n e 
dav Mi artlSt,s quaint idea of the scene in the manger on the first Christmas Eve. j t ‘t? 


grew nar- 
rower and 
rarrower 
until, as 
mullions, 
they were 
no thicker 
than they 
had to be 
to hold iif) 
the glass. 

B u t 
there w as 
that awk- 
w a r d 
space be- 
tween the 
tops of the 
w i ndow s 
and the 
‘arch un- 
der which 
they were 
grouped 
W h a t 




taken Puritans and narrow-minded re- 
formers, who felt that God hated whatever 
was gay or beautiful, shattered the greater 
part of those masterpieces. But what they 
left is still the finest stained glass that we 
have. 

How Windows Changed in Shape 

While the window’s w r ere growing in si/e, 
they were changing in other interesting 
ways, too. At first they were long and 
narrow, and since they were Gothic windows, 
they were naturally pointed at the top. In 
other words, they were what we call lancet- 


The greatest change of all came about there. 

To start with, it was adorned by being 
pierced with holes, at first round and later 
cut into geometrical shapes, or, as we say, 
foliated (fo'lf-dte) of leallike form. The 
openings might be trefoils (tre'foil) — or 
three-leafed like the clover; quat refoils 
(kfit'er-foil')— or like the four-leafed clover; 
cinquefoils (smgk'foH'j, scxfoils, or multifoils 
— that is, having five, six, or many leaves. « 
So long as the holes were small this form of 
decoration was known as plate tralery. 

But people seemed always hungry for 
more light and color. So they pierced the 
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The cathedral at Milan, in Italy, is the third largest 
church in Europe, and the most elaborately ornamented 

space with as many holes as possible, still 

in geometrical shapes but large enough to 

till the whole of the triangle above the 

window. This is known as geometrical 

tracery, and it was in use in France * 

during the latter part of the twelfth 

century. A glance will show you 

that what had at first been a solid 

piece of masonry has now been 

turned into thin ribs of stone— or 

bar tracery — useful only to hold to- . . .. 

/ , ; . . As one stands in the 4 f . 

gethcr beautifully shaped pieces ot so ft gloom of a Gothic tracery, it was very graceful in 

glass. But how beautiful those fi»e^ h t hrough thewiu- ’ tse ^’ an ‘l l ^ crc was always 

shapes are! — esj>ecially in the su- dows in a maze of much line detail in other parts of 
perb rose window that always lights Througt^the grometri- ‘he church. 

yp the west end of a Trench cat he- cal tracery shown The gem of this style was the 

dral, where the main entrance is. vivld'pattem'of trefoils Sainte Chapclle (sfiNt sha'ptT) -or 

The next step was a simple one * nd cinquefoils on the Holy Chapel— in Paris, a church 
, . , , , stone floor. - - 

and yet it brought about a great 



of all. Everywhere are statues; on the pinnacles of 
the roof alone there are said to be 4,440. 

portant. They flowed together and took on 
graceful curves, all growing out of the mul- 
lions below and no longer regulated by 
the shape of the glass. What the eye 
now saw was a series of intersecting 
lines as beautiful as growing vines 
or branches, but arranged so as 
to make a harmonious pattern. 
This style w as in use in France dur- 
ing a large part of the thirteenth 
century, and is known as flowing 


change. In plate and geometrical tracery 
one's eye Tiad been delighted by the forms 
into which the glass was cut. But from 
now on it was to be the ribs that were im- 


built in the middle of the thirteenth 
century by Louis IX, the king who is known 
as St. Louis. He built it in order that he 
might have a fitting place to keep what he 
believed to be the Crown of Thorns and a 
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piece of the true Cross, both sent him from 
the Holy Land by certain of the crusaders. 
Only the choir of the church was ever fin- 
ished, but it was so beautiful that churches 
everywhere were modeled after it for the 


“face”— of St. Maclou (sAN ma'kloo')* a 
church in Rouen, and the nave of St. Ouen 
(s*\N too'&N') in the same city. 

Centuries to Build a Church 


next half century. In one way it is very In fact, St. Ouen is one of the most 
curious; it is in two stories, the upper for the beautiful Gothic churches in the world, 
royal family and the lower for the servants, but it was not built entirely at this late date. 
Those were not And that is un- 


democratic days! 

In the next 
century the 
Gothic style fell 
off in perfection, 
both in France 
and in England, 
the two countries 
where it had 
been finest. The 
French at last 
began to build 
what is known 
as flamboyant 
(flum-boi'ant) 
Gothic — mean- 
ing literally 
“flaming,” but 
used here to de- 
<ribe a kind of 
tracery and gen- 
eral style of dec- 
oration that was 
over-elaborate 
and unnatural. 
Stone carvings, 
often very beau- 
tiful but usually 
too ornate, cov- 



othcr interesting 
story. 

Those great 
churches of the 
Middle Ages 
weie of \ery slow' 
growth. St. 
Ouen took sev- 
eral centuries of 
labor, and so it 
shows, in its 
various parts, 
the ideas of 
builders of a 
good many dil- 
fc rt nt periods 
T lie choir was 
finished first. It 
was begun in 
1 3 1 S and was 
done in twent\ 
\eu*s “almost 
the only perfect 
building of its 
age ” The t run- 
si pis were near 1\ 
finished at the 
same time. Rut 
it was nearly two 


ered the churches 
w r ith delicate 
lacework. Win- 
dow tracery grew 


Photo by Metropolitan Museum of \rl 


This doorway so heavily incrusted with carving is in the center on 
the western front of the cathedral of Notre Dame in Pans. The 
figures represent the Last Judgment. 


hundred >ears 
later that the 
nu\e was done, 
and the western 


too elaborate to be strong — as if the glass 
had been set in with cobwebs — and every 
part of the building was loaded with or- 
nament. As the name show’s, the carvers 
had set themselves the impossible task of 
carving flames in stone. But some of the 
things they did were amazing, as you may 
see. Among the most beautiful examples of 
this fifteenth century style are the facade 
(fa'sad'), or front — from a word meaning 


front w r as added only in the nineteenth 
century, after the original builders of Gothic 
had long been dead. Over six hundred years 
to finish a church! It seems a long time to 
us to-day. But people in the Middle Ages 
were not so impatient as wc are. The disgrace • 
then lay, not in doing a thing slowly, but in 
not doing it well. 

You see, a church of the Middle Ages was 
not pic nned by any one man or built by any 
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In this Gothic building, known as the Doges’ Palace, was not finished for three centuries. The walls are a 
the doges of Venice lived when they ruled their city soft rosy-orange, and everywhere are fine carvings, 
and the Adriatic Sea It was begun about 1300, but Originally the windows were filled with tracery. 



i. hoto by O t}nhn 

Along the Grand Canal in Venice are some of the most of the finest is the Ca v d’Oro — the Golden House — so 
beautiful palaces in the world, built for the merchant named because it was heavily ornamented with gold 
princes of Venice in the day of the city's glory. One It was built late in the fifteenth century* 
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single group of workmen. It was the product 
of patient, loving labor on the part of hun- 
dreds of people — an outpouring of the re- 
ligious faith and civic pride of a whole town 
or district. Many of the men who planned 
those lofty vaults could not even read and 
write. They carried their designs in their 
heads and pushed up piers and towers as 
if by feeling, certainly not by figures worked 
out on paj)er. Cultivated bishops and 
abbots helped to make the plans by criticism 
or suggestion and raised the money necessary' 
for such a vast undertaking. But they 
knew nothing of the practical side of build- 


might oversee the construction, but when the 
church was done, it was an expression of 
the best effort of hundreds of gifted people, 
sometimes living in a number of different 
generations — fathers, sons, grandsons! Every 
niche, every moulding, every capital is the 
individual creation of an artist. The result 
is so rich and so varied that months, or even 
years, would be needed if one set out to sec 
the whole of one of those great churches. 

What Is a Buttress? 

Perhaps you have been startled at the 
daring of those builders. They carved the 
in * CwH. roofs in stone, much heavier than 


ing. They might have taste, but they A t Visby, on a Swed- roofs in st(>n( ‘* much heavier than 

had no skill at all. ish island in the .Baltic wood, and at the same time turned 

No single town could supply furesq^old 11 ^- * . more than half the 
enough trained workmen for the chant's palace, left airfare of the sun- 

task. So skilled masons banded Ages, when the town bPi** , porting walls into 
themselves together into guilds, or- was vef y prosperous. glass. But it was not 

gani/ations somewhat like our ^ * so perilous as it 

labor unions, and went about the country ~ *!•« |* sounds. What they 

wherever a church was to bo built. They f | really did was to 

had rules for their own government and ~ ^ . gather up the wall ia- 

protection, and a set of secret signs if J to what w f o call but - 


and passwords by which they 7 IflBpifcjij 

could know other members of A *"?j] 

.. . ^ 
t ie guild when 

they met. In • 

other words, B - 

they formed 

what is known ~ B H I Si 

as a society 
of freemasons, 

W’hich has come : * ^ 

down to us as 

the Masonic St^ ’ !' *• • " 1 ' ’•* * • *• 
order, th riving . 1 * , " f?/ 

in almost every ^ * 4* 

tow r n to-day. 

Those men 
were inspired ’ 

workmen — j HS5Ss5EBDci9[H9^^Jj^ 

true artists — .ww 

and it was their * ^ ola “ L,vru,au 'i» swat ul stato u> 

taste and skill that made the churches of the the n 
Middle Ages the marvels that they are. of th 
Every mason, every carver, every glazier buttr 
gave to his owai part in the work as much wall, 
devotion as if the building had been entirely in st; 
his own design; and he was given a free hand one t 
to work out his own ideas. A master builder tectu 


^ more than half the 

Mjpjp Mirface of the sup- 

m porting wadis into 

|s glass. But it w'as not 

^ so perilous as it 

B I V f M)un( ^ s - What they 

M really did was to 

| * * . gather up the wall ia- 

■ .1 t<> what wo call but- 

■ A*‘ tresS( ‘ s (but'res), 

j® ft A great blocks of 

8 *j2 * vf muso,lr >; sc>t 

ing to hold a wall at 

^ 1 r e v i V a r c h c * s 

n ‘ stC( ^ ^ usc gigantic 

props were set 

to help resist the 

'J thrust. In cases 

w here side aisles 

prevented but- 

. .. tresses along the 

Ever since the . H , . 

Middle Ages this nave from reaching 
old gate has stood 4,, the crronnd 
at the western en- l() inc g rounfl > ‘ l 


t?3 


Ever since 


■ old gate nas stood t t u„ » roimf I *. 

at the western en- l<> , UK K roun(1 > ,l 
trance to the town scries of slender 

Germany^Behind arches > like strong 

it is an old church supporting arms, 
btato IO- tower. 

were thrown across 
the roof of the aisle to push against the wall 
of the nave. Their outer ends rested on 
buttresses built against the outside aisle 
wall. These “Hying buttresses” were ranged 
in stately file along the sides of "a church, 
one of the finest features in Gothic archi- 
tecture. 
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This magnificent building, known as the Cloth Hall, magnificent commercial structures were built in the 

stood in the Belgian town of Ypres (epr’ ) from the time Middle Ages by the wealthy merchant guilds in Bel- 

when it was begun in 1201 until World War I, when gium. This one, as the name shows, was the cloth 

it was completely ruined by shellfire. Many of these market, and was the property of the dothmakers. 


Piers too wen strengthened 1 >\ lx mg made 
of clustered columns, much strong! 1 than 
single pillars of the same si/e would he \nd 
.1 buttress itself was gi\ on grcatei sta\ing 
[lower 1 >\ being weighted at the top with a 
pinnacle f pin'd hi), a kind of tun spire 
1 hose delicate shapes, like fro/cn tlames 
llickciod along the outside oi a ehurch wher- 
ever strength was needed 

The Work of a Buttress 

\ll such supports and weights were set 
exactly at the [joints where the\ could best 
lesist the powerful, nexer-teasmg thrust of 
the arches of the x dulls If \ou will take a 
slender branch or the rib of an umbrella and, 
holding an end 111 either hand, bend it until 
forms ^ curve, you will ha\e some notion 
of the terrific outward pressure of the stone 
arches in the vaults of a vast cathedral The 


whole bo<h of the structure was tense to 
resist it Sometimes the arches were set, 
as man) .is a do/en at a time upon a single 
pier, to push against each other and so re- 
lie\ e the strain upon the piers and buttresses 
Hut c\ cii then the supports had a mighty 
task to perform 

So \ou must think of one of these cathe- 
drils, not as being stable and at rest, like a 
pxramid or the Parthenon, settling each 
\ear more tirmh against the earth L\erv 
pier, exerx buttress of a Gothic building is 
constantly at work, tense to stand a strain 
that is distributed throughout the whole 
structure ^t is taut, like a drawn bow , and 
the gmng wav of an\ single part tends to 
disturb the whole fabric 

We have come a long wav from the 
simple piling up of blocks that made the 
Parthenon 
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So far we have not said much of the carv- 
ings that made a Gothic church alive inside 
and out. Every bare line was softened with 
little curved shapes like sprouting leaves 
along a vine; they were known as crockets — 
“little crooks.” Capitals and mouldings 
were crisp with foliage; and at the center of 


which in the shape of queer animals or 
human faces spit out the water from along 
the eaves. You see, the Gothic builders 
dearly loved these hurly-burly jests in stone. 

Of course churches were not the only 
buildings people put up in the Middle Ages. 
We shall speak of other sorts later on, and 



These strange creatures guard the cathedral of Notre to keep the devils away. To-day they attract hundreds 
Dame in Paris. Originally such gargoyles were set up of tourists to admire their ugliness. 


a vault, over the intersecting ribs, was often 
placed a carved stone disk, or “boss.” 
Stained glass spread fire in the interior, 
and a host of stone saints, looking at you 
from every niche and angle, jieopled the 
outside of a church. In France, especially, 
the facade was a whole drama in stone. 
Each deep-set door was ranged about with 
figures that told the stories of the Bible, the 
lives of saints, and even represented his- 
torical events. Here too were portraits of 
living persons, of kings and queens and 
bishops, all kept in this book of the people. 

It was a sacred book, but it was some- 
times quite funny. Demons dance and 
hideous faces leer, and everywhere there 
are devils with tined forks hurling luckless 
souls to hell, for the sight of people going to 
eternal fire would seem to have been up- 
roariously comical to the good people of 
the Middle Ages. Most amusing of all are 
the figures known as gargoyles (gar'goil), 
from the same word as our “gargle” and 
“gurgle.” These were the waterspouts 


tell how the Gothic style fared outside of 
France. But the church was more active 
in building than any other organization, and 
the churches wen 1 at the center of the lives 
of the people. Everyone belonged to the 
church and took a personal pride in his own 
church building. Money and treasures 
poured into the hands of the clergy as every 
town and city tried to outdo its neighbors 
in building beautiful places of worship. 

Of worship — but of enteitainment too’ 
Religious plays were given in that majestic 
setting, feast days and celebrations drew a 
gay, troublesome crowd, peasants and work- 
men and merchants met there to carry on 
business, and lovers went there for a glimpse 
of each other behind some shadowy pillar. 
The great church was an art museum, a 
community center, and a place of worship — 
and the only one a town had. No wonder 
every man, woman, and child gave his best 
to help make it beautiful! And no wonder 
we, with all our science, can build nothing 
half so fine to-day! 
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The HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 


Reading Unit 
No. 8 


THE GOTHIC BUILDERS CONQUER 
EUROPE 

Xotr: For basic information For statistical and current facts , 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index > Vol. 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


How a Frenchman was invited 
to England to build Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 11 473 
When English Gothic broke away 
from the French, 11-474 
Why English Gothic is “beauti- 
fu ly severe,” 11-474 
Why the English churches lacked 
the grand fagades and rich de- 
tai 1 of the French, 11-475 

Things to \ 

How is the English temperament 
shown in its Gothic buildings*'' 
What are the characteristic s of 
“English Perpendicular"? 

Related 

Sir Walter Scott and “I\anhoe," 
13 221 

The famed legends of King Ar- 
thur and his round table, 6 -8, 
ijK. M 177 

Sir Thomas Malory, the historian 
of knighthood. 13 145 
The tragic story of Joan of Arc, 
12 -385 


Why late Gothic in England is 
known as “Tudor,” 11-475 

W hen life in the great fortified 
castles was at its height, 11- 
476 

The great monasteries flourished, 
1 1 _ 4 7 7 ' 

How the Gothic style served all 
purposes, 11 478 


'hink About 

What was life like inside the 
castle walls? 

What sort of work was done in 
the monasteries? 

Material 

Charlemagne, great ruler of the 
Middle Ages, 12 368 

(fleam and gloom in the Middle 
Ages, 5 301 

What Saint Francis preached, n~ 
90 

The art that replaced the Gothic, 
1 1-105 


Practi cal A p pli cati o ns 

The Tudor style, which grew out and is often used for country 

of Gothic in England about homes and clubs. 

1550, is a popular one to-day, 

S u tn mary State ment 

The English developed a dis- ments. It never became flam- 
tinct form of the Gothic, reflect- boyant, as did the French, 
jng their own tastes and require- 
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Inside its peaceful close sits the cathedral at Salisbury, and the rest of the church, built within a space of fifty 
England. Its spire is perhaps the finest in the world, years, is a superb example of Early English 



Of all churches Westminster Abbey is dearest to the Edward the Confessor began in 1050 to build it, England 
English-speaking world. Ever since the Saxon king has crowned her kings and buried her great men here. 
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In the dpys when the Romens ruled 
in Britain, a Christian church was 
built at Canterbury; and when 
Augustine came to convert the 
Saxons, that was the little church 
he occupied. Ever since then the 
church at Canterbury has been 
dear to English hearts. To-day 
this great cathedral, standing on 
the site of that little early church, 
is the seat of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the head of the Church 
of England. « 



The tall Perpendicu- 
lar tower, known as 
Bell Harry Tower 
from the name of the 
great bell it contains, 
is one of the most 
beautiful features of 
Canterbury cathe- 
dral. The buildings 
grouped near be- 
longed to the monas- 
tery Augustine 
founded. 
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The GOTHIC BUILDERS CONQUER EUROPE 

Besides the Glorious Churches, the New Style of 
Building Makes Beautiful Homes for Men 
as Different as Monks and Warriors 


HR world seems quite a big place if 
you measure it off in strides one 
little step after another. Hut if you 
measure it off in thoughts, it is very small 
indeed. A thought on the wings of radio 
waves can go all the way round the earth 
in less than an eighth of a second. At that 
rate Tibet and New York are just ne\t door. 

It is true that men have not always been 
so close together as we are to-day. There 
was a time when they had to travel slowly, 
on foot or on horseback. Hut even then, 
their ideas about things kept them close 
together. They thought alike in many ways 
and so could understand one another. 

Whenever a great discovery was made in 
one country, it soon traveled to countries 
round about. It was the French who did 
the most to make Gothic architecture the 
perfect thing it came to be, but they could 
no more put up their beautiful buildings 
without having other nations know it than 


the people who live next door to us to-day 
could build a tine new house without our 
finding it out. 

People in different countries had long been 
working toward the Gothic style. So when 
the French at last made it [>erfect, builders 
from other nations seized on the new ideas 
and used them, each man in his own way. 
And every nation that worked in it made of 
the new style something different from wdiat 
it was in France. 

Now you may remember that William the 
Conqueror and his retainers had gone 
across the Channel and seized England and 
planted their rule there in 1066. But they 
kept their lands in Northern France as well, 
and there was much traveling back and 
forth. Of course ideas traveled along with 
the heads that carried them. Some thirty 
years after Gothic had hurst into bloom in 
France, a gifted Frenchman named William 
of Sens (so Ns) was invited over to England 
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to direct the building of the cathedral at 
Canterbury. He brought all the beautiful 
new forms in his fertile brain. Canterbury 
was the first church in England to have the 
pointed arch. And it has a rounded choir, 
or apse (&ps), like the French 
churches, while nearly all the 
other English churches have a 
very long choir that is square 
at the end. 

This early Gothic period 
lasted in England until about 
the opening of the fourteenth 
century. You can always 
tell it by its narrow — 
or lancet-shaped— win- 
dows and its geomet- - 
rical tracery. We call 
it Early English. The 
difference between it 
and its French sister at 
the same period 
was not very 
great. But the 
English decora- 
tion was more 
restrained. The 
favorite orna- 
>cnt for English 
carving was a 
simple design 
known as the 
dogtooth. 

In the next 
age, too, Eng- 
lish builders fol- 
lowed pretty 
much the same 
course as the 
French, though 
not because they 
were copying. 

Their work was 
a growth of their 
own ideas. That 
age of Decorated Gothic lasted in England 
throughout the greater part of the fourteenth 
century. Of course there was more orna- 
mentation than in Early English. The ball- 
flower was a very popular form. 

And then the styles of the two countries 
parted company and traveled roads that 


went in quite opposite directions. For the 
men who shaped those styles were growing 
more and more unlike. It had been some 
three centuries since the Norman Conquest. 
The conquerors had mingled with the native 
Saxons in England, and had had 
time to change. They were no 
longer Norman French, but 
were now Norman English. Of 
course the buildings changed 
with the builders. 

While the French were going 
to the extremes of the flam- 
boyant st\le, the English 
were putting Gothic in- 
to a kind of strait - 
jacket. It grew moie 
and more rigid, though 
, often very beautiful 
The mullions were 
carried high up tow aid 
the tops of the 
windows and 
the graceful 
flowing tr.uerv 
gave place to 
horizontal bars 
Walls were often 
covered with 
pcrpendic ular 
panels. There 
was more deco- 
ration, such as 
the Tudor rose, 
the portcullis, 
and the lleur-de- 
hs (flur'de-le'h 
but everything 
became beauti- 
fully severe. 

You sec, the 
English as a na- 
tion are a good 
deal more staid 
than the French. 
That is the real reason why they did not 
follow the French into the flamboyant style, 
but built what we call Perpendicular —or 
Straight Up and Down — instead. The build- 
ers were tilled with just one aim — to carry the 
eve up as far as possible and give all their 
buildings an appearance of great height. 



If one could remove the front of a Gothic cathedral the walls behind 
it would probably look a good deal like the diagram at A. In the 
triangles above the two side aisles is the trifonum; and in the upper 
part of the walls of the nave, or tall main portion, are the windows 
of the clerestory. 

All the mouldings shown above belong to the buildings of the Middle 
Ages. The zigzags at D and F were first used by the Norman builders 
in their Romanesque churches. Those workmen liked, also, to sur- 
round a church door with a border of leering faces (G), which was 
known as the beakhead; or with the double billet, at I. When the 
Gothic style became established in England, buildings were orna- 
mented with flowers and foliage,* as well as with geometrical designs. 
So we find the dogtooth (H), which was grouped into a four-leafed 
design; or the rosette (J); or the ball-flower (K). Toward the close 
of the Gothic period in England carvers were filling their borders 
with very charming and natural designs, such as the Tudor rose (E). 
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Though not so fine as the age that went church. They could add much higher towers 
before, this Perpendicular period has some and spires than the French dared to weight 
beautiful things to its credit. One is the their taller buildings with. One of the 
chapel of Henry VI L in Westminster Abbey finest features of English Gothic was the 
— the majestic church so dear to the hearts lantern tower above the crossing of nave and 
of both English and Americans, the transepts. And English Perpendicu- 


burial place of a host of Eng 
land’s greatest men. In the 
Henry VII chapel is some of 
the famous fan vaulting 
that belongs to English 
Perpendicular. It was 
used only at this period 
and then only in 
England. 

The English Gothic 
churches, though not 
so magnificent as the 
large French churches, 
are very beautiful and 
sometimes more skill- 
fully proportioned 
than those across the 
channel. The;, 
lower and not so wide 
though they were 
always high enough to 
contain a triforium 
(tri-for'i-um), an ar- 
caded gallery that was 
above the aisles and looked 
down into the nave. It is to 
be found in the Gothic 
churches of all countries, and 
must have been a pleasant place 
from which to watch a service. 
But the Gothic builders did not 
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lar was especially rich in graceful 
spires — those “trees of God” that 
grow only on northern soil. 
Salisbury cathedral has per- 
haps the most perfect one in 
the world, so light it seems 
to float in air; but many 
others are beautiful, such 
for instance, as the 
“old,” or southern, 
spire at Chartres. 

English churches 
never had the grand 
) facades (fa'sad'), or 
fronts, of the French, 

, and they did not have 
such richness of detail. 
On the other hand, in- 
stead of being jostled 
by a crowd of lower 
buildings that almost 
lean against its walls, 
a cathedral in England 
is always set in dignified 
peace within a “close’ 1 — an 
open stretch of quiet green 
urrounded by the houses in 
which the clergy live. In the 
shade of the great gray church 
the birds sing and the children 
play undisturbed by the welter 


. , This beautiful vaulting in the r *Y« * „ 

invent it. i oil must remember Decorated style is in the choir ^ the town. 

the gallery that the Roman law' of Westminster Abbey. The Fhe English builders did not 
courts often had on the roofs of form the clerestory, and just put their energy to building 


lh«Mr 'tUlo* under 11161,1 18 

inur aisies. known as 

What the English churches 
lacked in breadth they made up for in length. 
The cathedral at Winchester is over 550 feet 
long. This great length- -and the narrowness 
as well — often gives an English church the 
effect of majestic height, though it really is 
never so tall as the great French cathedrals. 


The English Add Towers and Spires 

Those lower roofs gave the English builders 
a real advantage in planning the outside of a 


under them is the open gallery Krc;it cathedrals only. Every 
known as the triforium. 

little village has its gray stone 
or in length, church with square tower and ivy-covered 
ver 550 feet walls. Set in a green yard full of ancient 

■ narrowness graves these little churches, so simple and 

church the yet so lovely in detail, have a charm that the 
1 it really is most magnificent cathedral cannot surpass, 
cathedrals. The period of Gothic lasted on in England 
after it had closed in France. This later 
i Spires period — from 1500 until 1550 — we know’ as 

lish builders Tudor (tu'dcr\ after the kings then ruling, 
outside of a In general the style continued perpendicular, 
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but the energies of the people went more to The single bayley wall became a series of 
building fine mansions than to churches, walls, one inside the other. Strong turrets 
Large bay windows now r appeared, together stood at the angles of the fortifications. 


with eight-sided 
towers on cither 
side of the main 
entrance gate 
leading into the 
house. These 
mansions -as 
well as the village 
churches of the 
whole Gothic 
period -had 
wooden roofs 
with elaborate 
workmanship in- 
side, hardly less 
beautiful than 
vaulting. Tlie\ 
are one of the 
triumphs of the 
English builders 
All over Eu- 
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Chapels, ban- 
i queting halls, 
and luxurious 
private apart- 
ments, all show 
the growth of 
i military skill and 
j and the increase 
in refinement. 

Inside those 
frowning walls 
there was a vivid 
y life. In spite of 
the fact that war 
v was the business 
of the men, just 
as selling goods 
or farming might 
be the business < f 


English builders This picturesque little church in the village of Stoke Poges, in a man to-dav, the 

All nvAr TTi, England, has been made famous for all time by the poem which i r i i • 

All over Lu- xhomas Gray, one of England’s greatest poets, is said to have ' t,r( * and his 

rope there was written in its quiet yard. With this peaceful spot in mind he knights found 

L r ii named his poem “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” . \ , . , 

building of all J plent\ of time for 

kinds during the Gothic period. Xo coun- amusement. They hunted outside the cast le 
tries understood the style quite so well as walls and engaged in jousts or tournaments, 
i ranee and England, but Italy, or there wen 4 gentler sports in- 


Belgium, Germany, and 
Spain all have some fine 
Gothic churches 
And the northern 
countries bristled 
with castles Squab- \ 
bling nobles put up jj 
for their defense fort- | 
resses that w’ere ever j 
stronger and more 
beautiful, very dif- 
ferent from the in- 
convenient towers in 
which the Norman barons 



side the castle \ard. The 
great hall in which they 
spent their time 
indoors w ill tell us of 
the life of those who 
ga t herod there 
Weapons and hunt- 
ing pieces were on 
the wall, together 
with every sort of 
trophy of the chase 
Often the cold stone 
was hung with fine 
tapestries, made by the wo- 


had to live. It was almost like a men's skillful fingers. 

game between the arts of offense J h ®. p ° etol ? or !?®™, ls * ,n l ho Here in the great hall all the 
n , . . . . south transept of Westminster . ® . , 

and defense in warfare. As soon Abbey. There sleep Chaucer, meals were served. At the 

as someone found a new way to Spenser^ Ben^ .Jo " s on ^ ry d en , “hjgli table,” raised upon a 
take a castle by siege, some Dickens, and others of Eng- platform, sat the family and the 
clever builder discovered a Und 8 htcrary mcn * most honored guests. Those of 
new way of defending it successfully. lesser rank were ranged at a long table down 
So the castles grew and grew and came to the length of the room- with the precious 
be more and more like a fortified village, salt set to mark the boundary between the 
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high and low. At meal time mighty work 
was done. Legend has it that one of the 
French kings could cat a goose at a sitting, 
or even a quarter of a sheep. 

The family was a large one. Many of 
the lord’s retainers came to live with him 
and brought their families, for the castle 
must always be well manned. 

Others sent their sons and 
daughters to be educated by 
the lord and his lady. The < 
lads served as pages and the 
girls were maids in waiting to 
the lady of the castle. They ) 
learned all the duties of a f 
knight or lady —the boys to 
hunt and fight, the girls to 
embroider and to weave and 
to tend the sick or wounded. 

And it was in the great 
hall that all these varied oc- 
cupations were carried on. 

Here the lord dealt out a 
rough and *~'a\. justice, for 
he had to settle all the 
squabbles among his re- 
tainers. Here he pla\ed at 
chess or dice. And here the l * " J: 

minstrels sang from the high 


their own heavy cloaks — and he was a lucky 
man who had a place next the fire on a cold 
winter’s night. 

We can visit some of those romantic 
fortresses to-day. And if we have lively 
imaginations and know our Walter Scott, 
w ? e can live again the stirring days of War- 
, wick or of the cMteau of 
$ Cou<,*y (kdo'se')- 

Hut the warring knights 
did not always have things 
entirely their own way. 
Sometimes near a castle and 
sometimes quite alone, mon- 
asteries (mon'as-ter'l) sprang 
up all over the land. They al- 
wa\s had a wall, and some- 
times a moat and drawbridge. 
Such defense was useful even 
to men of prayer in those ma- 
rauding days. For the mon- 
asteries often had large 
wealth. They were great, 
enterprising institutions that 
sheltered nearly all the learn- 
ing of those dark times, 
taught the peasants how to 
sew and reap and spin, doc- 




IMit.it. i.> i . w j: K\ 

minstrels sang from the high the banks of the river Avon stands t nrc( i them when thev were 
gallery at one end of the England and for centuries the residence sick, and were to the prog- 

room,' or a Ira voir. I guest Tower, which lorms" part of C i a ts S de- of civilization in the 

told the castle folk of what fenses, is shown above; it dates from Middle Ages very much 
was going on in other lands. the fourteenth century. what our hopitals and uni- 


• • . 1 1 I U1C iUUl 1C 

was going on in other lands. 

It was even in (he great hall that most of 
them slept. The lord and his family had 
rooms of their own — in early days nothing 
more than a closet let into the thickness of 
a wall. Hut the rest of the inmates of the 
castle had only the benches or the stone lloor 
of the hall to sleep upon. Their covers were 


the fourteenth century. 


versities are to-day. 

And they too were like independent vil- 
lages. Churches, libraries, dormitories, re- 
fectories- -or dining halls — sheltered a busy 
life, for everyone had to work. Everything 
centered about the spacious cloister and the 



These clustered towers belong to the 
cestle of Conway, built in Wales in the 
thirteenth century. 


Photo by L M. 4 8. Ky. 
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garden, or garth, it included And those, 
you will remember, were the descendants of 
4 ne atrium (a'tri-um) that had stood at the 
door of the early Christian basilica I rom 
the cloister one could reach all the monastery 
buildings and vet stay under cover. It was 
in the cloister too that all the studying went 4 
on, no matter what the weather, and there 
shivering monks copied many of those price- 
less manuscripts in which the ancient learn- 
ing was preserved, “keep a book always 
in your hand or under y our eyes,” said St. 
Jerome to a monk who was his pupil 

But monks who did not take to study were 
given other work to do The} could till 
the monaster> farm or bake or brew, work 
in the garden or orchard, fish in the pond, 
or help to run the mill And if a monk had 
a useful trade he might very well work at 
that The buildings reflect all this life. 

On the north of the cloister stood the 
church, facing west, as did all the churches 
in the northern part of Europe. On the west 
side of the cloister were the storerooms. 
The dining room was on the southern side, 
with sometimes a sitting room opening into 
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Edinburgh Ca&tle, shown above, clings to a 
Jjp rocky peak m the midst of the city it was 
* built to defend. There once was a lake at its 
foot, a discouraging barricade to any enemy at- 
tacking from that side. Parts of the venerable 
gray pile date from the begmmngof the twelfth century. 
The castle at the left was built in Orebro, Sweden, 
some time before the middle of the fourteenth century. 
It stands on an island in the middle of a stream, and 
so relies on the nver to aid in its defense. 

it; and on the cast was the dormitory — full of 
little cells — connected with the church In a 
stair or passagewa\ down which the monks 
could flock, with chattering tteth, when 
matins got them up long before sunrise of a 
winter morning 

Of course throughout the Middle Vgcs 
people were putting up \anous othei kinds 
of buildings Lhe towns, now growing more 
important, sometimes built handsome town 
halls And rich organizations of merchants 
known as guilds put up guild halls, especiallv 
in Belgium In Lngland the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were erec tmg beauti- 
ful colleges. And wealthy citizens every- 
where now began to build themselves fine 
houses along the narrow streets. The Gothic 
style served all the needs of the age. 

But beautiful as was the Gothic style, it 
could not last. The rapid changes that 
brought the Middle Ages to a close swept it 
off to make way for the new. Yet it has 
never died We imitate it still, for men feel 
it to be the most fitting of all styles in which 
to build a church. 
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impossible without the discov- 
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Summary Statement 

The Renaissance, beginning in of architecture for many hun- 

Italy, swept through all European dreds of years, 

countries and influenced the style 
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Crowning a height on the frontier between Germany built by the nobles of the Middle Ages, he had this 
and Austria stands this imposing castle built by Louis II, expensive imitation piled high on a granite peak in the 
the mad king of Bavaria, in the latter part of the nine- Alps, and tricked it out witn all the moats and towers 
teenth century Not content with the beautiful castles and battlements of a castle of the Renaissance. 

WHEN the WORLD TURNED to the PAST 

Like Many Other Men, the Architects Grew Homesick for the 
Glories of Greece and Rome, and Their Buildings 
Flowered Out with Domes and Cornices 
and Roman Columns 


T1 ARr of It n told that all men art 
brothers under the skin- which onl\ 
means that men m c\ er\ part of the 
globe, in New \ork, London, and Shanghai, 
m Alaska and the I iji Islands, are all a good 
deal alike at heart And that is not so hard 
to believe* Whenever we get acquainted 
with people of other races and other nations, 
we arc ama/cd to find how much they are 
like oursdves 

But do you find it as eas> to belic\e that 
some of the people who lived in anuent 


lgvpt, or in Vtluns when the Parthenon 
\wis built, were even more like us than are 
a good mam of the jxople in the world 
to-dav ? I or thev were human beings too - 
just normal, natural, loving, hating, striving 
human beings When we begin to realize 
this, history is no longer dull and dry, and 
the past no longer seems dead. 

Now ever) so often a great many people 
are struck at the same time with this fact 
onlv instead ot seeing that all the people in 
the past were much like themselves, thev 
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feel that those who lived at some particular 
time were very wise and very skillful and 
so, of course , were “just like us to-day!” 
It always works that way. People like to 
think how much their age has in common 
with some great period of long ago. And 
on the whole they seem most likely to turn 
to the past when they arc not doing anything 
very wonderful 
in the present. 

For when they t; 
are breathlessly * 
occupied with 
the work in 
hand or with 
making some- 
thing brand- 
new', they do ! 
not have time 
to get homesick 
for bygone j J 
days. 

Now there 
came a time in 
the history of ar- 
chitecture when 
people seemed 
to have run out 
of new ideas. 

In fact, they 
suddenly found 

, . Thou* by Alinan 

themselves get- . , 

® Tn til. kail it,. A1J VI 



So they began to study everything that 
had to do with the great days of the past. 
We call the movement the Revival of Learn- 
ing, for there was a passion to unearth all 
the knowledge that the Greeks and Romans 
had laid up. People felt that they were 
entering a brand-new sunlit w'orld. 

Of course they began to admire everything 

the ancient 
world had ever 
done. Statues, 
buildings, 
poems, all the 
beautiful old 
masterpieces 
weie studied 
rcxercntly, in 
the desire to 
make some- 
thing just like 
t h e m . For 
whenever peo- 
ple admire a 
thing, they 
want to copy it. 
The Italians 
? were the first to 
catch the new 
fewer. The clas- 
sic *d past be- 
longed to them 

ince, the seat of the city’s govern- ai \ 1 s P<-Cidl 
[ city-state, is this lively painting, way, for it had 
,6-bir'te), two of the most famous flourished rifdit 
jresentine their model for a new llounsnta 


finer ct'il#* anrl ^ of the Old Palace at Florence, the seat of the city’s govern- . 

ung stale ana men t when Florence was a powerful city-state, is this lively painting, way, for it had 
cramped in a It Shows i Brunelleschi and Ghiberti (g£-b$r't6) f two of the most famous flourished rifdit 
i architects of the fifteenth century, presenting their model for a new lloun . 1 r, K nt 

good many church to Cosimo de* Medici the Elder, head of the Florentine republic, on their ow n 
wavs The arts T*! at church stands in Florence to-day, the church of San Lorenzo. *i __ A 
, ii , . All the feverish activity in the background of the picture shows that soll > and 
and all things this was an age of building. The painting is by Vasari (vd-zd'rt), who ruins of manv 

r . i lived in Florence in the runfiim ^ 


of the mind livcd in Florenc ® m the next century, 

seemed to be going to seed all over Europe, things lay all 
And then came a great discovery! Men quite adoptee 
learned how skillful and intelligent people they had ha 
had been in Athens and in ancient Rome, buildings. ] 
For centuries the art and literature of those the past few 
bygone days — of what we now call “classical” The right wa 1 
times — had been almost forgotten. A zeal of the ancieni 
for the church had shut all that out; in fact, who ruled tl 
the ancient w'isdom had come to seem almost descendants < 
sinful. And then, all at once, men began to up buildings ii 
realize how much they could learn from like the Pant 
ancient Greece and Rome, and how much So they b< 
richer they might make their own art and and finally tl 
thought. thought and < 

482 


of the fine old 
things lay all around them. They never had 
quite adopted the newer styles. For instance, 
they had had no great success in Gothic 
buildings. Now they seemed to feel that 
the past few centuries had been a mistake. 
The right way to do things had been the way 
of the ancient Romans- -the way of the men 
who ruled the world! From now on, the 
descendants of those conquerors would put 
up buildings in the “classical” style, buildings 
like the Pantheon and the Colosscjim. 

So they began studying and measuring, 
and finally they put the results of all their 
thought and observation into fine new build- 
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ings that seemed very handsome to the 

people of the time. They often seem so 
to-day, in spite of the fact that we prefer 
the original to the imitation — the actual 
Roman style, made to serve the Roman 
needs, to the copies built to serve the needs 
of people who only wished they were Romans. 

For of course people who came more than 
a thousand years later could never build as 
the Greeks and 

used. Menhadawakened I Wf ^j Lg 

as if after a long sleep, I ..^gaSi 

to the beauty and riches *j B 

were so full of the new 

they explored. The world 
cemcd suddenly new and 
oeautiful — so new that we call < 


and palaces. I "or the simple, imposing de- 
tails of classical architecture were very 
suitable for giving a dignified, spacious air 
to a palace. 

To be sure, those palaces look a little too 
much like prisons to our modern eyes. But 
we must remember that in those days a 
ruling nobleman always had to be ready to 
put up a stiff defense. The palaces were 
not half so forbidding as the earlier 
castles had been. 

It was in Rome that the 
new spirit was felt next. 
There, in 1505, an ar- 
L 1 chitecl named Bra- 

* 4k manic (bra-man'ta) was 

‘ ±*\ A commissioned to draw 

JLLn up plans for a new 

IjHai jj church to take the place 

GHu . of tlie old St. Peter’s, a 

basilica which had been 

* 1 the tire us of Nero, 

pM where the \postlc Peter 
‘ b believed to have been 

crutilied. I hit obi church 
was not beautiful indeed, it 
was going to ruin after its 
Ur " twelve hundred vears of servit e 

\lman blit J loU w( > s llOllld ] X ‘ t() C\- 


change its hallowed age for the 


this period the Renaissance (ren'- rholo,,i but how glad we should lx* to e\- 

£-s6Ns') — or Rebirth. And men peer’s 8 a^Rom^as^it S /s change i ,s hallowed age for the 
who have just been reborn are seen across a comer of the grand chuich that replaced it! 
not going to be happy in slavishly n“bi“st Architectural m* Aftt r Bram.mU-’s death a 
copying what their ancestors a designer, the great number of other men, including 

thousand years before have done. the^fines* 61 domes ^in^the the artist Raphael, carried on the 


No matter how hard they try, wc 

they will put new life into the old forms. So 
the Renaissance may adopt the manner of 
Rome, but the spirit will be new. 

The Rebirth of Architecture 

It was at Florence that the change* in 
men's minds first showed itself in archi- 
tecture. There a great artist named Bru- 
nelleschi (brod'nCl-Ufs'ke), who had spent 
fifteen years studying the buildings of the 
Romans, was finally commissioned in 1420 
to finish the cathedral with a dome like the 
one on the Pantheon at Rome. His was the 
first dome of the Renaissance — but many 
others were to follow\ Later he designed 
other buildings at Florence, both churches 


ld - work until finally the building 

was finished in 1O20, according to plans that 
had been worked 011 by a good many men, 
among them the great Michelangelo (ml'kel 
an'je-ld), who was the chief designer of the 
dome. St. Peter’s is the largest church in 
the world, but Michelangelo was not so 
great an architect as he was a sculptor and 
painter, for the true grandeur of the propor- 
tions of the building are hard to realize 
w’hen one looks at it. 

The Builders of Venice 

And then Venice caught the new spirit. 
In that romantic city builders wrought it 
into grand churches and palaces. Perhaps 
the finest church was Santa Maria della 
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The great painter and sculptor Michelangelo is here lived eighteen years longer, and saw his dome nearly 

shown presenting to Pope Paul IV his model for the finished It is built in two shells, with nbs to join 

dome of St Peter's, at Rome He was seventy-two them His plans for the rest of the building were only 

yean old when he undertook the work in 1546, but he partly carried out after his death 
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St. Peter’s at Rome, with its majestic approach. This 
is the largest church in the world and the seat of the 

Salute (san'ta ma-re'a diTla sa-loo'ta) — 

Saint Mar> of Salvation— and cer- 
tainly one of the finest palaces was 
that of the Vendramini (\en- 
dra'me-nc) family. But manv 
of those handsome Venetian 
palaces, with their doorways 
made to look like Roman tri 
umphal arches and their Co- 
rinthian details, w r cre not 
truly honest, as the classical 
buildings had been. The 
quiet waterways in front of 
them reflected tioble facades 
- -or “faces” — of softly- 

gleaming marble, but the rest 
of the house was merely brick 
or even stucco! And nothing 
that is good only in spots can be 
truly great. The unlucky f 

nsoners who 

Then the new style was carried XchconntctiS & forest are stil > amon g ^e treas- 

to France, for the French had Palace with the state prison, ures of the French people, 
been fighting down in Italy and ^ “p.X* of But many another fine ch&- 

had liked the things they saw the little Renaissance bridge teau was built about The same 
there. But they were French- that is now so famous. 

men, not Italians, and they had not grown up 



popes, who live in the Vatican Palace, here shown at 
the right of the cathedral. 

with Roman ruins all about them fheir e\ es 
were used to the soaring beauties ot 
the Gothic stvle So they picked 
up a few ideas on the other side of 
the Alps and broifght them back 
to use on buildings that were 
still Gothic in every other 
w ay. 

Because Francis I w r as the 
king who first heartily took 
up the new fashion, the early 
mixture of French Gothic and 
Renaissance is called the st) 1 c 
of Francis 1 . In 1526 he gave 
orders for the building of a 
fine chateau (sha/to'), or 
“castle,” in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau (foN'tfcn'blo'), where 
he loved to hunt. The chateau of 
Fontainebleau and the famous 


time, largely along the river 
Loire (hear) For France was entering upon 
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In Venice, a city of dreaming lagoons and beautiful 
palaces, are the buildings shown on this page At A is 
the Doges’ Palace, with the two ancient granite columns 
brought to Venice from Syria in 1x26 One is gray, 
and carries a bronze lion, the other is red, with a 
marble statue of St Theodore 
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B — Santa Maria 
della Salute, built 
to commemorate 
the end of an epi- 4 
demic of the plague, ^ 
stands on a point j 
of land be- 
tween two ca- 
nals, and 
is eight- 
sided with 
a chapel on 
each side 




/iii 


Traffic in Venice moves m picturesque gondolas along 
the canals, though the city has many little paved 
streets and lanes between its waterways At C is a 
funeral barge 
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When the Renaissance was closing, 
people built massive palaces like the 
Palazzo Rezzomco (D), largely designed 
by Longhena (l&ng-gA nd), who did the 
church at B 

The bronze lion on the column shown - 
at A and £ represents the lion of St /JU 
Mark, patron saint of Venice It was 4 jr j 

stolen by Napoleon in 1797, and sent 
back from Pans in pieces in 1816 + jSK 

But the Venetians mended it and ^ 
set it up agam Jmk 

F— The Rialto, one of the 
most famous bridges in JmieSSSSSZL 
the world, was built 
by the architect Mr 

who built the 
Bridge of W/EtSt 

Sighs On iTjeSS/ry 
it are two 

rows of * 


m in 


.u. , 


K li 


V" 




Photo* by Atlnftrl O Bohn %nd % touol Fduontion Sorricn 
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Versailles. 
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F — The approach to Versailles. In spite of all its gran- 
deur, the palace *as anything but imposing outside. 
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geometrical design. And the sight of so 
“ugly” a building as the cathedral of Notre 
Dame gave Louis the greatest pain ! 

lie could not rearrange the stars, but he 
could fix his own tastes upon his time and 
on the age to follow. Even , r , t - 

the gardens were like a figure | 
in geometry. A very skillful f 
designer named Le Notre (le- 1 
no'tr*), the first man in his- 
tory to call himself a “land- \ 
scape architect,” laid out the f 
grounds at Versailles, and in 
many ways they are very [ 
beautiful; but in spite of 
statues, fountains, long ave- 
nues of trees, and marble ter- ; 
rates, one always feels that 
the whole place is far too arti- 
ficial. \ 

Of course the slavish imita- 
tion of the Italians had to 
come to a bad end. People 
were sure to n*\olt. The 
heavy grandeur ot a place 
like Versailles a st\lc that 
at times could be quite ugly 
and i* sometimes called ba- 
roque (ba-rok'L from a Span- , 
ish word meaning “irregular , 

turned into a great deal of ‘ rhoto by southern it v 
meaningless ornament. The At Chiddingstor 

earlv Renaissance had liked old half-timbcn 
; r • , i . mg the reign of 

to keep fairly close to the There are manj 

classical or.lcrs, hut now they ffthmWK ? 
were all thrown overboard, a timber frame 
Capitals were built in a ^spaces with, 
strange hodgepodge of styles, cornices and 
pediments were broken, columns were made 
to taper downward. The scrolls and gar- 
lands and angels and lions’ heads, the masks 
and musical instruments and cupids, which 
had been used for decoration in the earlier 
Renaissance, now went wild all over the 
building. Ornament was loaded on until 
it looked like some strange growth! Huge 
shells were stuck on everywhere, and every- 
thing had to curve. The eager life of the 
age could not be ruled any longer by the 
notions ot-people who were dead. All this 
later silly style we call rococo (ro-ko'kfd 
from a word that means “rockwork.” 


sight of so In England the Renaissance spirit had 
ral of Notre been taken up more slowly. Just as in 

lin! France, there was a long time when people 

tars, but he used a few of the new-fangled details but 

iis time and kept in the main to their old ideas. That is 

, known as the Elizabethan 
1 period — and as in France 
j it can be seen best in pri- 
vate country houses. It was 
an attractive style — one of 
higli gables, strange chim- 
neys, and many bay win- 
dow’s. Often there was a 
parapet around the top of a 
house, and the building usu- 
ally took the shaj>e of an E 
or an II, with the entrance in 
the center leading into a 
great oak-paneled hall that 
boasted a line carved fire- 
t place, a minstrels’ gallery, 
and a handsome staircase. 
This was the center of all the 
life «>f the house. 

Rut the F.nglish were fi- 
nally converted. The fa- 
mous architect Inigo Jones 
(157 3- 1 05 2) went to visit 
Rome, and when he came 
back in 1610 he began to de- 
n>oto by southern iu sign buildings as nearly as 

At Chiddingstone, in Kent, is this possible like those of the 

liked old half-timbered house buat dur- Italians. One of the build- 
, ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. . , . . . _ 

the There are many such in England, mgs 111 tills Stvlc IS the tlllC 

oard. a timber frame and then filling in hall. 

« " thesp.ceswithmasonryorpl.ster. u m ; Rht scem lhat En? _ 

:ornices and lish architects would have had trouble in 
s were made copying a style that had sprung up so far 
11 s and gar- away from home. But they, and the French 
Is, the masks as well, had certain “textbooks*’ that came 
Lipids, which straight from Italy. For about the middle of 
11 the earlier the fifteenth century the work of the old 
ill over the Roman writer Vitruvius (vMrob'vi-us^ had 
ed on until been discovered. It described the buildings 
>wth! Huge of Greece and Rome, and of course it was of 
i , and every- great interest to people who wanted to copy 
r life of the them. letter the old work was republished by 
nger by the various Italian architects, one of whom was 
id . All this Palladio (pal-la'dvo). In 1570 he brought out 
(ro-ko'ko) a book that was full of drawings of Roman 

ork.” buildings. It came to be so slavishly fol- 
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When Wren was first Asked to drew s plan for a new knowledge of mathematics later stood him in good 

cathedral to replace the one destroyed by the fire of stead , St Paul's has been called *the most successful 

London, he had been an architect for only four years. great church built in Europe during the Renaissance 

He had begun life as a teacher of astronomy, a science In order that the dome might be strong, and beautiful 

in which he won distinction at the age of sixteen His inside and out, Wren cleverly built it in three shells. 
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lowed that in Kurland the eold, correct style 
of architecture copied from it is called 
Palladian (pa-la'dt-an). That was 
the stylo of Inigo Jones and, later, 
of Sir Christopher Wren (10^2 
172$), who had never even 
been in Italy but who had seen 
the Italian style in France. 

Wren had a fine opportunity 
to show' what he could do, for 
in i()(>() the great fire destroyed 
most of the heart of London 
and Wren was commissioned 
to plan the rebuild- 
ing of the city. His 
plans were not 
adopted, but he did 
build some fifty 
(hurdles, among 
them the great ca- 
thedral of St. i\iul, 
which is certainlv 
one of the Imest 
R e 11 a i s s a n t <* 

1 huuhes in Eu- 
rope . Like St. 

Peter’s in Rome 
and other c hurdles 
of the time, it has 
a beautiful dome. 

Aon may dimb 
high up inside it 
and lind a narrow 
gallery running all 
the way round the 
base of the dome. 

And in that Whis- 
peiing Gallery you 
can hear the least 
breath of a person 
on the other side 
all the way 
the great 
space between. 

You may have 
noticed that with 
the coming of the 
Renaissance w f e 
have heard the 
names of men attached to the great build- 



ings. That was never so during the Gothic 
period. Then a church was planned by a 
large number of persons. But 
those brave days arc passed. The 
imagination of one man will 
have to be enough from now 
on. The buildings will seem 
poorer, as a result, and the 
marvelous variety of a Gothic 
cathedral will be gone forever. 
The same design will be cut 
out by machinery' and will 
serve over and over again on 
the same building. 
But a church can 
be run up in a very 
short time, and 
other buildings will 
be much more com- 
fortable. We have 
arrived at modern 
times. 

Various well- 
known architects 
followed Wren in 
England— Janus 
Gibbs, Hawks- 
moor, Vanbrugh 
It e\ cn became the 
thing for cultivated 
gentlemen to dab- 
ble in architecture 
But neither in Kng- 

l'holn I • \ N tii ntl IV ilrnil < 1 ill<*ry land nor elsewhere 

These are the two great English architects of the eighteenth did anvthing new 
century. In the oval is Sir Christopher Wren, most famous of . . " , - 

all English architects and a man of extraordinary intellectual develop (luring the 
poww He began life as a scientist and mathematician, and in ncU two hundred 
those fields he had made a name for himself while he was still 

in his teens. He received an appointment at Oxford University y ears. I here were 
when he was only twenty-one, and carried on research in ’ i “revivik* 1 — 
astronomy, mathematics, physics, and medicine. He taught - . 

people how to use the barometer in forecasting the weather, the Greek Revival, 
he invented a method of blood transfusion from one animal to , . i . i • 

another, he devised a horse-drawn machine for planting grain, ine uoinic isl- 
and discovered a way to manufacture fresh water at sea. He vival. All that 
stated some of the laws that Newton later proved to be true m . , , , 

open his great theory of gravitation, and if he had continued to people COUul do 
devote himself to science he would undoubtedly have ranked imitate the 

next to Newton among the scientists of his day. But his 1 . . 

knowledge of mathematics later stood him in good stead, great styles ot the 
St. Paul’s cathedral has been called “the most successful great t ’i lin fnrt un- 
church built in Europe during the Renaissance.” P asl ’ aml unioriun 

In the square is a fine portrait of Inigo Jones, the carpenter’s atelv thev imitated 
apprentice who learned how to paint landscapes and design , ' # j : f i 

scenery for the plays of the great Ben Jonson. From that it those styles with a 
was a short step to designing a building. good deal less zest 

than they had felt during the Renaissance. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 10 


THE FIRST HOMES IN A NEW WORLD 

X otc : For bn s ii in formation F or statistical and c urt vnt facts , 

not found on ibis page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index , 1 01 . 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

The wattle huts of the early looking churches with hard 
American settlers, 11-495 pews, 1 1-499 

How the first “log cabins’’ were What the Swedes. Dutch, and 
built, 11-496 Germans contributed, 11 499 

Why the New Englanders wanted How the Spanish created a style 
few windows, 1 1 49S in California, and the French 

Why '‘Early American" was me- in New Orleans, 11-499 

dieval in style, 11-498 Why America was the child of 

Why the Puritans made severe- Europe, 11-499 

Things to Think About 

Why did not the early settlers How did the\ get their building 
build fine houses at the begin- plans ? 

ning? How mam different national in- 

Whv did they usually live all in fluenoes were at work in early 
one room? American architecture? 

Related Material 

The discovery and exploration of before and after 1761, 7 119, 

America, 7-1 ro 143 

Story of the thirteen English col- What early American art was 
onies, 7-12 1-33 like, ii 153-77 

Story of French exploration, 7-2- What American life was like in 
7i x 35 the 1 8th century, 7-145 

Territory held by foreign powers 

Summary Statement 

The early American colonists of life to worry much about the 
were far too busy providing them- style of their architecture, 
selves with the simple necessities 
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1*1 i i I v i Ik hu i DU ( i 

When the bettlers in Washington’s day, put up a new helped, and often the adding of the finishing touches 
house, it was a great event. Everyone turned in and gave an excuse for general merrymaking. 

The FIRST HOMES in a NEW WORLD 

Captain John Smith and Governor Bradford Could 
Build What They Liked in Their New Land. 

What Did They Like f 


ET us suppose we me in the shipload 
of !>ra\e souls who ha\e just landed 
at Jamestown, in Virginia, in 1O07. 
We ha\e taken the long, slow \oyage across 
the Atlantic to plant an English colony in 
the New World. Others will follow us — 
though of them w r c know nothing as \et 
and on the foundations we are going to 
work so hard to lay, a nation will be built 
up, stretching from coast to coast. But all 
that is far in the future. At present we are a 
mere handful of people who have just stepped 
ashore on the forested banks of the James 
River. W T herc are we going to live? 

We shall all have to pitch in and make 
ourselves some kind of shelter. No time 
now to chop down trees and hew them into 


boards, or to get out stone from a quarry! 
We know of quicker ways Back in England, 
the age-old home we have just left forever, 
there are multitudes of little wattle shacks, 
made of woven boughs held up by stakes 
driven into the ground and covered with 
clay or turf or thatch to keep out wind and 
rain. They are the homes of the poor, who 
cannot afford to live in houses of wood or 
brick or stone. 

So if you will cut the boughs and trim 
them to the proper length, I will get clay 
from the river and dig up sod along the 
shore We can make a low' circular w-all, 
just a few feet high, by driving poles into 
the ground as close together as possible. 
The wall will serve to hold up the poles we 
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shall use as a roof, sloping them, wigwam the end of the street in the little English 
fashion, toward the center, or curving them village where we grew up! It was not so 
over to make a barrel-shaped roof. grand as the brick house of the squire, but 

Or we can weave small branches and it was really very charming with its high, 

twigs into a stout, firm mat that will stand sharp-peaked roof, low eaves, and pretty 

on end to make a wall, with stout poles for hinged windows with diamond panes. We 

supports. But whether we make our walls shall make our new house like that, and since 
of stakes or wattles, the whole shack must wc have no glass for the panes, we shall just 

have its chinks well stopped up . , use oiled paper or sheepskin to keep out 

with clay or turf or / JL s'* the wind. It will let in a good deal of 

“thatch”- - a deep light — and some day one of the ships will 

layer of straw- if 7 bring us over some glass, 

wind and rain are to And the other English colonists 

be kept out. U P *tnd down the seaboard will 

They are really houses about like ours, for 

tans at Plymouth and at ' Wc sutler more from heat in 

Massachusetts Bay, the first Vh "" tU ' o*f m. wj .. summer. So we may pul our 

settlers in Rhode Island and This humble little dwelling is of the fireplace at one end of the 
Connecticut- all are going to United 1 ^tee^put'up^to ^r^^ntS house or one at each end 
make their first American they could build themselves something and run the c himne\ s up out- 

homes in about the way that twigs and branches are called wattle, ^idc the wall. And wc ma\ 
\ou and I have just made and the covering of turf served to keep have* a little outhouse to do 
ours, r or all of us, you see, the cooking Ih. We shall 

have been used to seeing them at home. We often use brick instead of wood, for we have 
all have come from England, and most of u& lots of t lay, and the entrance may well be at 
from the southeastern part, Middlesex, one end, with a “piazza” along the south 
Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. We are only side, to shade us from the sun. 


shall use as a roof, sloping them, wigwam 
fashion, toward the center, or curving them 
over to make a barrel-shaped roof. 

Or we can weave small branches and 
twigs into a stout, firm mat that will stand 
on end to make a wall, with stout poles for 
supports. But whether we make our w r alls 
of stakes or wattles, the whole shack must 
have its chinks well stopped up T , 
with clay or turf or / L a** ^ 

“thatch”- -a deep Jfti 

layer of straw*- if t V vtvV' ' ; 
wind and rain are to 

warns” that lie scat- 
tered among the great 
trees along the peace- 

coming to found ot her T '**^**tfO&R 
English colonies the Puri- - 

tans at Plymouth and at 


planting an old, old fashion on American 
soil. 

When England Came to America 

But w r hcn winter comes we do not think 
so highly of our picturesque little house* 
What a blast comes clown from the north! 
It never used to be so cold at home. As 
soon as we get the time from clearing the 
ground and planting and senving and reaping, 
we shall chop down some of these great trees 
and hew them into beams and boards. 
r I hen we can have a real house over our 
heads. Later, we can get brick and stone 
to build with, but wood is easier now. 

And how shall we build our house? Why, 
like that pretty wooden house that stood at 


Up in Xew England heat is more precious. 
There the chimney will usually go up through 
the center of the house, and the picturesque 
wooden frame of the building, with its filling 
of clay and plaster, w ill be covered over with 
wooden siding for extra w r armth. The plan 
is always the same, everywhere in New Eng- 
land, except when the slope of the roof is 
very much longer in the back, and comes 
near to the ground. That gives space for an 
extra room all along the length of the house 
at the back — it is narrow, to be sure, but 
very useful in keeping out the cold from the 
larger rooms in front. 

In New England the long side of the 
house was always toward the street, with 
the tront door in the center, opening into a 
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C This is the little church that is said to be “in many ways the 
most precious building in America ” Luke’s church in Isle 
of Wight County, Virginia, was built in 1632, and is the oldest 
church in the country It is still in very good preservation 


This page shows some of the 
oldest houses in America 
At A is “John Alden’s 
House/ 9 in Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts It was built in 
1653, and has the overhang- 
ing upper story, the central 
chimney, the arrangement 
of door and windows, and 
the sharply tilted roof that 
belongs to the houses built in 
New England in the seven- 
teenth century Duxbury 
was settled in 1631 by John 
Alden, William 
Brewster, Miles 
Standish, and 
■ ^ others. 




\u . : ? 


B The Scotch-Board- 
man House (1651), at 
Saugus, Massachusetts, 
was a good seventeenth 
century farmhouse 


E In the little Canadian village 
of Grand Pre, long famous as 
the home of Longfellow's hero- 
ine Evangeline, stands this 
quaint little church 


D The old fort and first meet- 
inghouse of the Pilgnm Fathers, 
built at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, in 1621 



In front of this wooden house 
and stone tavern, at the corner 
of Stone and Whitehall Streets, 
the first pavement m America is 
being laid m New Amsterdam 
by Negro slaves — 
in 1660 

V 


f 

J,r. 


B rl ar k I Mfi Institute M me i 


f tlie < it) f New \ rk an I American Mtieeura of Nat iral H tutor) 
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Photo by A. S. Burbank 

In two years the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth had Massachusetts wilds. Old records tell us who lived in 
built this promising little village in the heart of the those little houses, and where the fields were. 


short hall with a narrow winding stairway. 
There were, at most, only two squarish 
rooms downstairs — unless a long roof behind 
gave space for a third room at the 
back. In each of the two big 
rooms was a great fireplace, 
with a single chimney fur 
both of them. The fine hewn 
beams of solid oak sup- 
ported a low ceiling, and 
the walls were either plas- 
tered or left unfinished, 
with all the studding bare. 

Occasionally they were 
covered with a fine wains- 
coting of wide oak boards, 
beveled or grooved, with 
all the knots left in. The 
floors, too, were of wide oak 
planks, and over the fireplace 
was a broad oak lintel, beautifully 
hewn. 

The two upstairs rooms were 
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Photo by Thu American Muse- 
um of Natural History 


These New England houses often had a 
row of five windows, with leaded panes, 
across the upper story, and two on either 
side of the door below but none 
of them were large. As 
Deputy Governor Symonds 
said in when lie ordered 
^ the carpenter to build him a 
house: “For windows let 
them not be over large in 
any rooms, and as few as 
conveniently may be.'* 
The moSt noticeable 
thing about a house in 
New England was its 
* overhanging second story, 
often with heavy carved 
pendants at the corners, 
the only decoration on the 
whole building. That “over- 
hang” came straight from Eng- 
land. It was of very little use, 
though it did enlarge the upper 


just like those below and were At Jamestown, Virginia, rooms a bit, and must have given 
used, in these early days, entirely J^men^was pfantedVn a I ,rwtcction to thc doorway, 
for all the life of the America, stands this old 


for storage 

house went on downstairs, 
room was the dining room and 
kitchen — and the pleasant smell of cooking 
often turned it into a living room as well. 
The other room was parlor and bedroom — 
less inviting without the gay array of pewter 
and copper saucepans and kettles that hung 
about the kitchen fire. 


Altogether wc have some forty 
One tower ' % a ^jy U Jays rcUc ° f ^ ese l' me old-timers left us 

from our early days. We refer to 


the period as Early American, and never 
realize that it is medieval in style, if not in 
time — just as medieval as Westminster 
Abbey or Notre Dame. For though the 
grand buildings in England were being 
planned in the style of the Renaissance, the 
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humfile folk were going right on building 
just as they had built for centuries past. 
And when they came to the New World they 
brought the old style with them. 

Down in Isle of Wight County, in Vir- 
ginia, there still stands a little church that 
is “in many respects the most precious 
building in America.” Its date is 1632 — 
it is the oldest church in our new land; and 
it was the last one anywhere in the world to 
be built in the Gothic period. For this little 
church of St. Luke, put up to house the wor- 
ship of those graceful Cavaliers, who still 
clung to the Established Church, is a lineal 
descendant of all the little medieval churches 
that are dotted over England. 

Hut up in Xew England, where the stern 
Puritans had come to live, the Early Ameri- 
can diurches were stilT and cold and some- 
times ugly. They too were only copies of 
what their builders used to see at home- 
bare little meetinghouses with hard box 
pews, or “pitts,” a pulpit midway on one 
long side, and galleries around the other 
sides. Those sturdy, honest builders were 
trying to bring religion back to a purity 
they felt it had lost; and one of their first 
steps was to make their church as simple 
as might be. The Old Ship C hurch, at 
Hingham, Massachusetts, is the only one 
of its time that stands to-day, but the Old 
Swede Church, in Philadelphia, built at the 
end of the seventeenth century, is very 
much like its sisters of an earlier date. 

Of course the early settlers were not all 
English. People from Sweden settled around 


Baltimore, and brought from their great 
northern woods the art of making log cabins. 
The useful notion spread all up and down 
the coast; and log cabins sprang up wherever 
people wanted a strong, cheap house. The 
block house, to which they ran when the 
Indians threatened, was always built of logs, 
with joints made in the Swedish way. 

The Dutch who settled in Xew York liked 
to stretch the roof over a kind of porch at 
front and back; and they often covered their 
houses with shingles. Their great hip roofs 
gave a more comfortable height to rooms 
upstairs. The Germans, too, brought cer- 
tain of their building habits to the land they 
settled in Pennsylvania. 

The power of Spain, dotting the West 
with missions, left us such beautiful, simple 
buildings, in the style of the Spanish Renais- 
sance, that all California to-day is tilled w’ith 
their lovely descendants. And in the seven- 
teen hundreds the French, with their w rought 
iron grilles, long windows, and second-story 
balconies, brought to Xew Orleans a charm 
that had first belonged to France. 

So America began as a child of Europe. 
People could not change all at once, just 
because they had crossed the ocean. They 
thought and felt and acted just as they had 
done at home. It was only as time went on 
that the “new’ world” came to be new. It 
is the slow’ but certain breaking away from 
Mother Europe that has made us a new’ 
nation, different from all the other nations 
of the world. It is what finally taught us 
to build the skyscraper. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 11 


THE HOUSES OF WASHINGTON’S DAY 


Xote: For basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
thi gincral Indix, Vol. 15, 


For statistical and i urrent facts, 
1 on suit the Richards Year Book 
Indix . 


Interesting Facts Explained 


How most of the furniture and 
ornaments, and all the designs 
for American homes came from 
Europe, n 501 

When the (olonists cot their plans 
from English hooks and draw- 
ings, n 502 

Win the carpenters were the only 
architects. 11 -502 

How red brick trimmed with 
white became the style we call 
‘‘Colonial," n 502 


How doors and windows took on 
ornament, 1 1-505 
When fireplaces and staircases 
became works of beauty, 11- 

505 

How the famous Adam brothers 
of England placed their mark 
on American homes, 11 305 
Thomas Jefferson, a great states- 
man who also a line arc hi- 
tect, 11 508 


Things to 

Of what materials did the \meri- 
cans build their homes, and 
how did the choice of mater iaK 
affect the architectural stxle* 
What is the origin of the term 
“Georgian"'' 


Think About 

What was the original source of 
the \dam brothers' inspira- 
tion - ' 

What experiences helped gi\e 
• Thomas Jefferson his architec- 
tural ideas.*' 


R elated 

Life of Thomas Jefferson, 7-613, 
10 146, 12-503 

The “Boston Tea Party," 7-159 
Paul Reveres famed ride, 7-161; 
and his line work in silver, 12- 

.9° 

Life of George Washington. 12- 
, T 47 ^ 

Why there was no American art 
Sum wary 

The Georgian style ruled in 
architecture during almost the 


Material 

before the 19th century, 11 
3S4 

The beginnings of American lit- 
erature, 7 243 

How American music began, 12 
257, 32 1 

The American furniture makers, 
12 -195 

Statement 

entire 1 8th century in the United 
States. 
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1 hi tu 1>> I hr \ it i n id M imi mi 

At this colwuai uni *11 the traffic of the road stopped dnvers and passengers stood to warm themselves in 
for refreshment. Inside, before the great fireplace winter, or went to bed in the low rooms above. 


The HOUSES of WASHINGTON’S DAY 

They All Came from Europe, but Little by Little 
They Began to Grow American 


0 AVr vou ever tried to decide «it what 
point m the world’s history >ou would 
like most to ha\e been born — in the 
glorious da\s of Greece or Rome, in the 
brave Middle Ages, or in our own exciting 
timcs^ If you wish \ou had been one of 
the sturdy people who helped to build the 
United States, you might well choose to 
have lived in the seventeen hundreds. To 
be sure, there were fewei Indians then, to 
dest end with wax whoops and tomahawks 
in hand, but there was adventure enough 1 
And life had grown much more comfortable 
than in the century before. 

The ground was fairly well cleared for 
farming, and eveiyone had more money. 
There had been time to establish schools 
and churches, and to bring a certain grace 
into everyday life. There was a good deal 
less preaching and a good deal more fun, 


and people took more pride in making their 
surroundings pleasant. 

So of course their houses and churches 
were more convenient and more beautiful 
A fine house would be one of the first desires 
of a successful Virginia ] >lan ter or a thriving 
merchant in Boston. Much of the furniture 
and ornament would be brought over from 
l'ngland, though a good deal could be man- 
iac tured on this side of the water. For those 
early colonists were an energetic lot; thev 
were eager to produce whatever the\ could, 
and they w ere lieginning to carry on a 
thriving trade. 

But no matter where they got the materials 
to put into a building, there was one thing 
that alwavs came from across the water 
That was the stvle. The manner in which 
the building was planned was never “made 
in America.” Whatever the fashion was 
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in London, that was the fashion in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 
The colonies had not come of age yet, you 
see. They still were lusty, growing young- 
sters in their teens, under the control of their 
parent overseas. 

Building Houses from Books 

Perhaps you may wonder how they could 
keep abreast of styles so far away. It was 
not so hard as one might think. People 
came and went continually, and new arrivals 
brought new ideas in their heads. But even 
more than that, builders could get their 
plans from books — from the drawings of 
our old friend Palladio (pal-la'dy >), from 
designs by the great Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren, or the Adam bi others, 


houses made them of led brick and trimmed 
them with white. It is the style we com- 
monly call “Colonial,” though “Georgian” 
is a better name, since, as we have seen, the 
early colonial houses were quite different 
From 1714, the Georges sat upon the throne 
of England, and the buildings put up during 
their reigns are named for them. 

It was a beautiful period, though the 
architecture looked vciy different from the 
old Roman buildings that people liked to 
think they were imitating From ancient 
Rome zia the Italian Renaissance via 
Georgian England and then across the sea 
to \meiica made a pietty long journey for 
a building. The pushing American colonists 
were about as different from the ancient 
Romans as thr\ well could be It is not 


or better still, from simpler plans by 
James Gibbs, Ware, and others 

There were no architects over heie, 
but the man who was going to have a 
new house pored over whatever books 
he could get and then talked tilings o\ or 
with the carpenter. The carpenter put 
together the best imitation he could 
make of one of the pictures in the 
1 >oks. Of course there were changes. 
Lsually the carving had to be in wood 
instead of stone, as the picture had 
shown; and brick was about the 4 k 
most durable material even wealthy 9 
colonists could hope to have, un- ffl 
less they lived in Pennsylvania, k-C 
where stone was easy to get 
Then, too, the simpler life on this 
side of the water did not need to 
be housed in mansions that were 
so large. But the charm of a 
dwelling does not depend upon jH 
its size. And a very' good house 
could be made of wood or brick, HI 
with carved wooden trimmings HI 
painted white to give somewhat H| 
the effect of the stone H] 

trimmings that Eng- 
lish builders liked to 


So it came about 
that all up and dowm 
the Atlantic seaboard 
people who built fine 




strange that tliev put up buildings that weie 
very' much their own 

Turning Anterooms into Halls 

In the first part of the centurv things were 
simpler and more robu t, under the vigoious 
influence of Wren, but as the vcais passed 
by, there was more and more c tabulation and 
icTmement At about 17*0 that little front 
hall in which the Puritan f athers had doffed 
their dripping “broadbrims” or st .imped 
the snow from their feet was ^retched out 

^ Covered with ivy, the in ll ‘ n K th ll11 il 
U Old South Church gazes right through the 

? with eighteenth century , r . „ , 

4 calm upon the welter house from front to 

1 of modern Boston. It 1, l( k Then a prettv 

M dates from 1730, and ... . 

sheltered the meetings w 1 11 (1 1 n g staircase 

■ 0 who h0 fl S n.Ay at ga“ “P 

|H Boston Tea Party. back wall, and the 

gH bark door was often 

US under the landing. 

And the plan of the 
house stretched it- 
J^gHR self out, too, till it 
fyjgl now contained four 

rooms downstairs, 
Jpjgyf. f .. : » r « : ( * : t H t w o on cm t her side of 

Ihe 

same up- 

stairs. Door 
windows still 
t * • took their places 

Wmmrs in rows across the 

front, five win- 
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This beautiful doorway is one of the 
many that Samuel McIntyre built 
in Salem, Massachusetts, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
k tury. They are often known 
as Salem doorways, though 
^ the style has traveled far 
A and wide through the land 
. and nowadays there is hardly 
a village that does not hold 
one of their descendants. 
McIntyre lived at the height 
IH of Salem's prosperity, when 
her citizens had ships on all 
um the seven seas. It wad for 
|0 these wealthy ship- 
owners that the fine old 
houses were built. And V 
W in and out of them, at a <4 
V later date, Nathaniel * 

f Hawthorne came and 

went. The House of the 
Seven Gables stands in 4 
Salem to this day. 9 t* 
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At the right is Independence Hall in Phila 
delphia, probably more famous for its his 
tory than any other building in the United 
States. It was begun in 1 73 1 , 
and is the finest public build- 
ing of colonial days. In it the 
Declaration of Inde 
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Old St. Paul's, in New York City, 
is said to be the finest church built 
in America during the Georgian 
period. It was begun in 1764, to 
serve as a chapel of Trinity 
Church. To-day it is the oldest 
church building in New York, with 
a spire that is a masterpiece of its 
kind. Here Washington went to 
attend the religious service that 
was part of his inauguration. The 
Episcopal churches of the eight- 
eenth century were very different 
from the severe little meeting- 
houses built by the Puritans of 
New England a century before. 
The spires were much more elab- 
orate, as you may see by compar- 
ing this one with that of the Old 
Swede Church; and the interiors 
had become beautiful and gra- 
cious. 
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X— This fine old Georgian mansion in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has had a distinguished history. It is known as Craigie 
House, and was built in 1759- Here Washington lived for a 
time, and later it was the home of Edward Everett and of 
Henry W. Longfellow. It is still in the possession of Longfellow’s 
descendants. ( 

Martha Washington’s Kitchen,” 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. 


B An eighteenth cen- 
tury doorway. 

D — The Bull-Pringle 
House, built in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 
in 1760, a fine example 
of a Southern colonial 


E — The Dyck- 
man House, a 
charming old 
Dutch farm 
house built 
near New 
York in 
I787»and 
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p l oto by The Metropolitan Mueeam of Art 

An eighteenth century room was anything but cold The plaster walls were often covered with damask or 

and severe, for the early Puritans had not been able chintz, and this room from one of the fine old houses in 

to hand their stern beliefs on to their grandchildren. Philadelphia was gay with a paper painted in China 

Pompeii, and he set himself to imitate their And since this was the fashion in England, 
decorations with delicate classical columns, it came to be the fashion here. Everything 

carved or stucco wreaths and garlands of after the Revolution showed the influence 

fruit and flowers, skillful shell-shaptd and of the gifted Adam brothers Beautiful 

fan-shaped inlays — and mirrors everywhere* plaster ceilings, “held up” by plaster cor- 
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A -At Guilford, Connecticut, stands this 
colonial church, the third to be built on 
the site, on which the first one was put 
up m 1050. The dignified columns and 
graceful steeple reproduce the Geor- 
gian style at its best. 

C — The old church at 
Brookfield, Massachu- 
setts, another example of * 
the dignified Georgian I 
style as it was used in the n 
little village churches " 1 

The tower and t } ► 

steeple were usu- jr j 

ally the chief archi- * j 

tectural ornament, $, 

t and all of those * *j 

built were close * ^ 

relatives 1 


V 


if* 


D "Westover, on the 
James River in Virginia, 
was finished 
about 1737. and is 
a fine example of 
a mid-eighteenth 
century mansion 


B— Perhaps it would 
be hard to design a 
church much more 
simply than this 
meetinghouse of co- 
lonial days But its 
well-proportioned 
style gives it dignity 
and repose 
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niccs, were moulded with eagles and fruit 
and tlowers; rooms were often made round 
or oval; and the classical columns in the 
portico on the front of the house were ex- 
tended from floor to roof, instead of running 
up only to the second story. We should he 
very sorry to lose the delicate festoons and 
urns, the fan lights, and all the dignified 
refinement that we owe to the Adam brothers. 

Some beautiful churches were built during 
the eighteenth century -all of them, of 
course, more or less like the churches that 
Wren and his followers had built in London, 
prim and dignified and graceful. James 
(iibbs, a pupil of Wren, had published some 
drawings that were used very oft< n here. 
Some of the stiff little eighteenth century 
meetinghouses will be deep in the hearts ot 
Americans for centuries to come. How glad 
we are that we still can visit the Old North 
Church in Boston, whose spire gave the well- 
known message to Paul Re\ ere ! 


\t last that extraordinary man, Thomas 
Jefferson, came along; and besides writing 
the Declaration of Independence and, as 
president, putting the infant nation on the 
road to sound self-government, he fitted it 
out with a very elegant, if formal, style of 
architecture. For he had been ambassador 
to France, and had there seen the famous 
Maison Carree at Ximes, and other remains 
of Roman buildings. He thought they were 
much liner than the elegancies of the brothers 
Adam. 

So he designed some noble buildings in 
the Roman style -or in what he fondly be- 
lieved to be the same thing. One was the 
Capitol of Virginia (17S0); others were 
various buildings at the University of Vir- 
ginia, of whiih he was the founder, and his 
own famous home, Monticello. They were 
all thought (Hit with great care and were a 
tine adornment to the growing nation Of 
course they were copied everywhere. 


This is the Old North 
Church in Boston, a 
building whose early his- 
tory is closely bound with 
the history of our coun- 
try and with the cause of 
American liberty. From 
its quaint tower flashed 
the light that sent Paul 
Revere on his dash 
through the countryside. 


He said to his friend, 

“If the British march 
By land or sea from the 
town to-night. 

Hang a lantern aloft in 
the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tow- 
er as a signal light. 1 ' 
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The HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 


Reading Unit 
No. 12 


TOWERS REACH FOR THE SKIES 


Note: for basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, V ol. 15. 


For statistical and furrent huts, 
(onsult the Richards Ytar Rook 
Ittdf x. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


How the plan of the city of Wash- 
ington and of the Capitol build- 
ing were the work of French- 
men, 11 511 

How Creek, Cot hie, and Roman- 
esque styles were revived, 11- 
S12 

H H. Richardson, our first great 
architect, 11 512 

How a new architecture was born 
.*1 the Chicago World’s Fair in 
11 

The secret of the skyscraper — 


stone and brick walls ‘‘hung J 
on steel frames. 11 518 
Why modern building involves 
great feats of engineering, 1 1- 
5*8 

The first really beautiful sky- 
scraper, 11 524 

How a law changed and improved 
modern architecture. 11 S24 
“The Dream City," America's 
great gift to the art of building, 

n-524 


Picture Hunt 


What was the city of Washington 
like when the Capitol was be- 
gun'' 11 51 1 

In what style of architecture is 
the White House built? 11- 
JC 

How does the skyscraper change 

Related 

How steel girders are made, 9- 
398, 401, 40 

We live in the ‘‘Steel Age." 12- 
10 

Kngineering in steel the build- 
ing of bridges, 10 209-14 

How building cement is made, 9- 
8*8 

Sum tnary 

With the arrival of the Steel 

Age, there was born a totally new 

idea of what was possible and of 


our feeling as to what a build- 
ing should be? 11 517 
Why are the Empire State build- 
ing and Rockefeller Center like 
cities within themselves? n- 
5 * 0 . 522 

Material 

Muscles of steam and fingers of 
steel, 10 529 

The city of the future — New 
York in 1980, 10 52 8 
America is slowly creating an art 
of her own, 11 354 
The puzzle of “Modern" art. 11- 
879 

Statement 

what was beautiful in architec- 
ture, and it was born in America 
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Photo by Rockefeller Center 

Above is a picture showing how Rockefeller Center, 
in New York City, will look from the Fifth Avenue 
side when the great project is completed It will in- 
clude twelve buildings, with wide promenades and 
plazas between them, the whole to occupy twelve acres 
in the heart of New York City It is the largest build- 
ing project ever undertaken by pnvate capital The 
western half of the plot is given over to what is known 
as Radio City. It contains the RCA Building- the tall 

S /, he ® enter of Picture, the 
Radio City Music Hall — the low building next at the 
right, the RKO Building, and the Center Theater. 
Of the other eight buildings one will be an opera 


house and the rest will be given over to offices and 
studios or leased to important foreign nations as head- 
quarters for their financial and commercial interests 
in this country All these twelve buildings, as well as 
the areas between them, will be decorated as a single 
umt, by some of the best artists and designers in the 
world The architects are Corbett, Harrison, and 
MacMurray, Hood and Fouilhoux, and Reinhard and 
Hofmeister The Radio City Music Hall is the world’s 
largest theater. It seats 6,000 persons, and* yet from 
every seat in the house one can see and hear whatever 
is happening on the stage Thera even are seats 
equipped with telephones for the deaf. 
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When the seat of our government 
was moved to Washington in 1800, 
L’Enfant’s fine plan for the city was 
hardly more than a design on a 
piece of paper. The roads were 
had and the streets were worse, 
and the city, which was built in a 
marsh, was referred to as the 
“Capital of Miserable Huts,” the 
“Wilderness City,” and the “City 
of Streets without Houses.” Grad- 
ually, during a space of thirty years, 
the Capitol, which you see here, 
was put up, but the wings and 
dome were not added until the 
middle of the last century. 
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TOWERS REACH for the SKIES 

After Searching Europe for So Long, the American Builders 
Finally Find the Kind of House They Need; and They 
Startle the World with the Skyscraper 


r a :| NATION has to grow up, just as 
/\i| a person does. When the thirteen 
LwJ American colonies finally came of age 
and threw off the control of Mother England, 
they were a long way from being a thoroughly 
grown-up nation. They still had a great 
deal to learn. They had won political in- 
dependence' but they had not had the ex- 
perience to teach them self-reliance in various 
other ways. So they had to go on doing 
things the way the Europeans did them, 
until they were able to inxent ways of their 
own. 

All this was csj>ecially true in building, 
for after all, the Ncwv World had not yet 
come to be so very different from the Old. 
Thomas Jefferson felt that Roman buildings 
fitted quite nicely into the growing state of 
Virginia, and Charles Bullinch (1 703-1844), 
of Huston, who designed the Boston State 
House, did not see the need of inventing 
anything new. A Frenchman named L’ En- 


fant abN'foX') was brought over and ap- 
pointed by Washington to lay out the plan 
of the city of Washington in 17c)!; and an- 
other Frenchman named Hallett came over 
to work on the Capitol Building. James 
lloban, an Irish architect, designed the 
White House, and when the Capitol was* 
burned in 1814, an Englishman named 
Latrobe was given the task of rebuilding it. 
But lie died before it was finished, and Bul- 
linch brought the work to a close. 

The finest building of all those put up 
when our republic was very young is the 
New York City Hall, built by a Frenchman 
named Mangin and an American named 
McComb. With foreigners for teachers the 
American architects gradually learned to 
stand on their own feet. 

But though certain of the Americans 
learned to be architects, they were still tied 
to the apron strings of Europe in the matter 
of style. Across the water people had de- 
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vcloped a passion to be just like the Greeks 
after having tried for several centuries to be 
just like the Romans! It was Latrobe who 
first brought the fever to America. It 
spread among our native architects, and by 
1820 everything was being built in the style 
of the “Greek Revival” 

— as nearly as possible *'* 
like the temples of an- 
cient Greece. 

Of course we were not J 

Greeks and could never 1 

hope to be. So some £ 

rather funny things went 
up during the next forty 
years. But after all it ’ 

may not have been a bad 
thing for our young ar- ^ 
chitecture to be dis- 5 
ciplined by so stern and 
beautiful a stxle as the & 

• r* 

Greek. When we broke p 

away from it and still 
under the influence of 
England started a 
“Gothic Revival ” we 
flid a good many things 
hat were terrible be- fe 
\ond belief. 

By that time the coun- IW h> 1 . 

try had grown quite jta'st'uTthe* citj £?d 

prosperous and a great land - . is , mad ® of 
... inches high. On too 

many people had money 

enough to build themselves houses. But 

though they had had time to make the 

money, they had not had time to learn how 

to sj>end it. On both sides of the water the 

period w T as pretty ugly — in England it is 

known as Mid-Victorian — but over here w r e 

had no great Gothic buildings to serve as 

models, and our imaginations sometimes 

took us into strange paths. Every tow r n 

that is old enough has some of those queer 

“Gothic” monstrosities, in which everything 

was very high and narrow— doors, window's, 

porches. They were dark and depressing, 

and the ornament, inside and out, was silly 

gingerbread — though sometimes the finer 

examples had an air of dignity and security. 

An architect named East lake has been 
unlucky enough to have his name associated 
w'ith this ridiculous period — though he really 


A 
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had better taste than the people who copied 
him. He is always held responsible for a 
contrivance known as the “whatnot,” an 
invention holding on its shelves a lot of 
useless little objects like scashells and pieces 
of petrified wood. This Gothic Revival, 
under the influence of 
Eastlake, finally came to 
be known as the Queen 
Anne style. At the same 
time the country went in 
for mansard roofs 
^ brought over from 

France; and cities like 
1 1 iiw New York burst out with 

a jaundice of “brown 
stone fronts ” all alike 
and filling up whole 
streets. 

But finally the spoil 
was broken In a man 
who had the audacity to 
design what he thought 
was beautiful whether it 
was the st\le in Europe 
or not. II. II kit haul 
son (iS;S-P\So), our 
first great \mcrican ai- 
4 (hitect, was bom in 
Louisiana, was educated 
at II.UA .inf, and then 


Mb 1 ii 


Mu ~"' ' LouUi,in.i, was .•<lur.it.-d 

The dome of the Capitol at Washington is the , T r , '*r 
finest in the city and one of the finest in the :U Iidrv.ird, and then 
land. It is made of iron, and is 287 feet, 5 went to Paris to studv 
inches high. On top is a statue of Liberty. , . . , * 

architecture — only the 

Ives houses. But second man to do so, though many more 

ime to make the were to follow. For ever since Thomas 

time to learn how JefTerson had brought from France a whole 

es of the water the set of ideas about buildings, our youthful 

—in England it is nation had been looking more and more to 

—but over here w r e the F rent'll instead of the English for fashions 

ildings to serve as in building and art. 

nations sometimes 

Iths. Every town Romanesque Visits America 

>me of those queer While he was in France Richardson was 
n which everything greatly impressed with the strength and 

v— doors, window's, beauty of Romanesque architecture. It 

rk and depressing, seemed to him just the thing for a sturdy, 

and out, was silly growing young nation. He came home and 

netimes the finer began to design buildings more or less like 

ignity and security, that style of long ago, and the fashion spread 

Eastlake has been rapidly over certain parts of the country, 

nis name associated especially the Middle West. It is know r n 

j — though he really as the Romanesque Revival; and Trinity 
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lit ty Nat nal Mum>uiu 

On a bluff overlooking the Potomac some fifteen miles 
below Washing*'*! stands Mount Vernon, the home of 
Washington. Part 01 the present mansion was built 


by Washington's brother Lawrence in 1743, and the 
rest Washington himself designed and built. Here he 
* ent to live upon his retirement, and here he lies buned 
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Photo by National Muaeum 

The Whifb House, or Executive Mansion, is the home 
of the president of the United States. It was finished 
in 1799, after the plana of an Irish architect, James 
Hoban, who modeled it on the seat of the dukes of 


Leinster, near Dublin. Since 1814 the Virginia free- 
stone of which it is built has been painted white, to 
hide the signs of fire left when the inside was largely 
destroyed by the British at about that time. 
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Thomas Jefferson was an able architect as well as a designed and built at Charlottesville, Virginia, in 1760, 

great statesman. “Monticello,” the home which he is one of our finest colonial mansions 


Church, Boston, designed bv Richardson, 
is its finest work 

How a Style Was Put to Death 

Romanesque ne\er was populir in all 
parts of the countrv, and in 189} it died 
It sounds strange to sa\ that so lasting a 
thing as a st\lc in building died in any one 
>ear, but 1893 marks one of the most im- 
portant events m our whole architectural' 
history i or that w as the \ ear of the World s 
1 air at Chicago 

We do not hear much about the Chicago 
World’s I air to da\ But nothing of the 
kind had ever been seen in the world before 
People flocked to it from ever} state in the 
country and from every country on the globe 
Ihc nation’s finest architects designed its 
buildings, among them Riehard M Hunt 
(1828-1895), the first \meriean who had 
gone to Pans to study, and Charles rollen 
McKim (1847-1909) of New York, probably 
the leading American architect of his day 
The distinguished committee chose the purest 
classical style for all the buildings, and de- 
signed the plaster halls and palaces as care- 
fully as if they were to be made of the purest 
marble 

When the visitors came the} could scarcely 


believe then evts 1 In be uitv of the White 
Citv was a thing tluv hid nivci dn mud 
of and thev went home to look \cr\ un 
happilv at the nude he dps of wood and 
buck th it hid once seemed he vutiful \cvu 
before hid architects lud such a eh nice to 
work out their ich is at smtll expense and 
to teach a whole nation how beautiful a 
building could be 

What We Learned from the French 

In th it \e ir our modern Vmencan ir 
chitccture w is born* Vfte t that all the 
students who eoulel ifford it went to stud\ 
at the I eole fits Beaux Arts( dkol'de bo'/ ir'), 
or School ot I me \rts, m Piris \ftcr those 
Vcars of training thev were able to come 
home and design buildings of any period, 
classical, Gothic, Rcnussanct, and adapt 
them to \mcnean needs without spoiling 
thur beaut} I he 1 reneh are masters of 
design and proportion, and our young ar- 
chitects, with a whole country at home in 
need of beautiful buildings, were glad to sit 
at the feet of those gifted teachers It was 
the sound training they got in I ranct that 
gave them the knowledge necessary to solve 
the many problems that arose m building 
for a new nation 
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fit l j Hr>**t if \ ew Co 

The New York City Hall (1803) was the finest building of the first signs of our new independence of England, 

put up when our country was still young, and was one for it was built under French influence 


firm and set them to work in great 1 le torus 
tbit had to be grouped togethtr for the 
} encht of trade Vnd those gigmtie plmts 
11 id grven rise to other gigantic commercial 
oigani7ations— banks shops cxchingcs all 
ot which needed to be close togethu or t\en 
housed under one root What was to be 
done*' Win, push \our roof up, of course * 
and g< t as mam people under it as possible 1 

‘ \cs all right, a man m iS^o might have 
said ‘ but give me the ground tloor please 
1 prefer to let mv competitor climb all those 
stairs ” Vnd who could blame him-' 

But just here hate stepptd m — as late 
has so oBen done m the history of the 
world and gave us the necessary invention 
just in the nick of time T he electric elevator 
was jKrfected, and men found thev could 
be shot up to the sixtieth floor more tasilv 
than thev could walk into the next block 
So after that, the sk> or a point vtrv near 
it' — became the limit 

We Begin to Travel in Tubes 

And in this case what would work up and 
down would work on the level also In order 
that people might get home at night in the 


shortest possible turn w us were found to 
shoot them through 4 tubes underground 
with all possible speed so that millions could 
come and go m the space ot an houi or so 

But even vi t the modern citv had not 
been made possible 

Steel Bones for Skyscrapers 

\ ou will rt mem hi r th it in Sumc na whi re 
all the buildings h id to lx of buck the cade 
builders touud thev must make their walls 
verv thick at the bottom in order that the' 
lower lavers of brick should not be crushed 
under the lavers on top l he weight was 
in that wav distributed over a greater num- 
ber of bricks But what could one do with 
walls hundreds of feet high'* 1 he walls at 
the bottom would need to be so thick that 
there could be no room between them — and 
that certain!) would not pav 1 

But that problem was solved too For 
some little time heav) buildings had been 
built with iron beams, though the weight 
of the floors was still carried b) the walls 
At last a wav was found to make the whole 
framework of a building —walls and floors 
and roof -out of beams of steel firmly riveted 
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together — like a skeleton to which the flesh rods or a grill of steel. Buildings that are 

of stone or brick was added later. None not high enough to need the steel skeleton 

of the weight of one of those steel cages rests of a skyscraper are often made of ferro- 
on a building’s walls. Instead, the walls are New y ork> with it8 tow _ concrete, which is less 

fastened to the skeleton of steel, which is ©ring skyscrapers, be- expensive than stone 

sunk deep in the solid rock, with the foot of iid^perapectfvc^! and just as durable, 
every steel pier imbedded in concrete. The the W Chanin But back to our 

stone or brick or tile with which the steel Building as°it looks from skyscrapers! The first 

frame is covered is just a kind of skin to ? b ° ve * Th ® 1 * iew was building to make use of 

, , taken from tne seventy- 7 , , . . 

keep out weather seventh floor of the a steel skeleton with 

and add beauty. I Chrysler BuUding - stone or brick to cover it 

Sometimes the |j \ jjl I was the Home Insurance 

walls do not even b \ 1 j Building in Chicago, designed by 

reach to the \ I 4 William Le Baron Jcnncy and 

ground, but come ;! k j William B. Mundie, and 

short of it by some l Jrjk\ finished in 1886. K\- 

half inch or so, in 1 Ha 4 ^ li/llflvMAHi cept for two party 

order that the}’ tlim * aflfiil if 'vails, which had to 


keep out weather 
and add beauty. I 
Sometimes the | 
walls do not even f 
reach to the £ 
ground, but come j 
short of it by some l 
half inch or so, in v 
order that they 
may not be jarred 
by passing traffic, f 
It sounds strange, t 
but it is true. | 

Now, you see, p 
there was almost 
no limit to a build- 
ing’s height. 
Those great steel 
p era wer e incased 
in masses of con- 
crete. And the 
fireproof concrete 
floors between the 
steel crosspieces 
were reinforced 
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be solid stone, it was 
built just as a skv- 
scraper is built to- 
day. 

Architects were 
i not slow in learn- 
I ing from it, in 
spite of the fat t 
t hat w iseac res 
wagged tlu u heads 
solemnly and said 
such taM buildings 
f were w not in na- 


iloors between the ture ” would 

crosspieces VC tum- 

were reinforced | ES5S^ I.JM& hling dpwn Lngi- 

with steel w T hich I'^to* b> o»o«m of the buiidur* neers of c\(*rv sort, 

ran through them Chl ^slcr civil, elet trie, mechanical, 

i , Building. The lines of me- > ’ . 

in a kind ot mesh sonry in the tower are de- and sanitary, set t hem selves 

or grill to make ^ e flie t0 U nderlyin? e 8tnic- to v ' ur * c out ^hc problems °f constiuction. 

them stronger, ture of the building is a Nowadays there are few places more Gom- 

For concrete can steel frame. fortable, safe, and convenient than one of 

stand against very heavy crushing, but is those upreared cities, all under a single roof. 


not so strong when it feels other sorts of 
strains, for instance the “shearing” force a 
building must withstand under a high wind, 


How a Skyscraper Is Planned 
The problem of building the Parthenon 


or the “tension” — wdiich only means the or the cathedral of Notre Darpe was simple 
“pulling” — that a floor feels under a heavy in comparison with the problem of putting 


weight. 

It was a fine invention, this reinforced 
concrete — “ferro-concretc” (fer'o), it is often 


up a modern skyscraper.’ Elevators,' elec- 
tricity, plumbing, telephones, a convenient 
placing of windows — the Parthenon had no 


called, which only means that the concrete windows! — and suitable planning of suites 


of which a bridge or pier, a factory or a 
stadium, is made has been strengthened w f ith 


of rooms for banks, and shops, and offices, 
these are just a few of the things a modern 
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A-— The Los 
Angeles City 
Hall shows an 
interesting 
use of a sky- 
bcraper 
tower at the 
center of a 
building. It 
is altogether 
modern in 
feeling and 
treatment. 
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At D, In the lower lefthand 
corner of the page, is a model 
for a sky scraper that was 
never built, but that has never 
theless had more influ- 
ence over present-day 
architecture than any 
other building in the 
United States. It is the 
i. drawing that Mr. Eliel 
4 Saarinen, a Finn, sub- 
t mitted in the contest 
g J B (1922) for the Chicago 
1 « t , Tribune Building. An- 
>: other design won first 

,?»u place, but when 
It* * !f?! architects saw the 
sketch of Saarinen's 
t building, they knew 
that it was the 
skyscraper of the 
future. All sky- 
scrapers designed 
since then - the 
Chrysler Build- 
ing, the Chanin 
Building, the Em- 
pire State 
Building— u 
have fol- v 
lowed its 
soaring 
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1 hutu h> New \ ork Iru«t ( > 


This was the quaint skyline of New York in the days breach of etiquette, and nothing but crowing cocks and 
when it was called New Amsterdam and the sturdy lowing kme disturbed the Sabbath calm. The little 
Dutch burghers smoked interminable pipes before its nestling cottages and larger houses all had a medieval 
blazing chimneys. In that far-off time hurry was a air, and were just like the ones in distant Holland. 



To-day the narrow lanes and peaceful fields of old belief. From month to month it changes, as some new 
New Amsterdam are crowded with sky-pointing towers mountain of brick and mortar is heaved up to take its 
that form a skyline so amazing as to be almost beyond place among the clouds. 
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One could hardly want better proof 
tha$ the Gothic style still has a hold 
upon .our hearts than is furnished 
by the fact that two great Gothic 
cathedrals are now being built in 
the United States. At A is the 
Episcopal cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, as it will look when it is 
finished. It is being built in New 
York City. 
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The second great Gothic church now being 
built in the United States is the Episcopal 
cathedral in Washington, D. C., which 
stands on Mount St. Albans, overlooking 
the city. D shows the part already com- 
pleted, and at E is the architects’ drawing 
of the building as it will appear from the 
southeast when it is finally finished. It 
will then be one of the largest churches in 

the world, 
and as the 
National 
Cathedral, 
will house 
, the n a - 
*0 t i o n * s 
1 great 


b 




■tea 


present, 
Woodrow 
Wilson 
lies buried 


Photon by National Mummiiii 1 in non ^minlnne C'lul* ('ath*!™! of *ni John ilto ami the \\ aalnntton l ail>«Hlr«l 







Photo by Empire Slate Dulldui 


This is the Empire State Building, the tallest structure of rust-resisting chrome-nickel steel run from the sixth 
ever reared by man. The Eiffel Tower (TfSl), an open floor to the lantern, slender polished surfaces that 

steel framework m Pans, is 095 feet high, the Chrysler catch the sun. The rest of the outside of the building 

Building is 1,046 feet high, but the Empire State rears is Indiana limestone, except for the lantern, which is 
its great beacon 1,248 feet above the street, and unlike largely of glass. No great building in the world was 

other tall buildings is habitable to the very top of its ever erected so fast. The contractors had completed 

102 stones. The last seventeen of these are in the the structure in less than a year from the time that 
beautiful lantern, which serves also as a mooring mast actual construction began, and the offices were ready 

for dingibles. The architects who designed this great for occupancy only a few weeks later, on May 1, 1931. 

masterpiece of construction were the firm of Shreve, At times as many as 3,500 men were at work on the 

Lamb, and Harmon; and in the clean, soaring lines of job, but no one ever worked overtime. Every steel 

their building they applied all those principles that piece came from the factory with its position in the 

builders of skyscrapers have worked out in the past building marked upon it, and was in place eighty hours 

few years. Everything in the design emphasizes the after it was made. In all, 1,500 trades were repre- 

buikuing’a towering height and its inner steel structure, sented. The building contains 7 miles or elevator 
For only five stories does it go straight up. Then the shaft and 51 miles of plumbing pipe, as well as 17,000,- 

tower is set back sixty feet from the line of the lot, 000 fee* of telephone and telegraph wire. It will house 

which covers a little less than two acres. Long strips 25,000 tenants without crowding any of them. 


S” 



This shows the entrance to the Archives Building, another of our government buildings at Washington. 
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architect must think of. And then besides 
making his building safe and durable and 
convenient, he must try to make it beautiful. 

It took our architects quite a long time 
to learn how to do that. Some of the early 
skyscrapers were buildings about as ugly as 
one would care to sec. For a long time 
designers were all on the wrong track. The 
“classic” style, brought into fashion by the 
World's Fair in 1893, had taken hold of 
men's minds, and builders could think of 
nothing but Greek temples and Roman 
baths and Renaissance palaces. 

To be sure, there was a bold spirit in 
Chicago who wanted to get away from all 
this. Ilis name was Louis Sullivan (1850- 
1924), and he and his followers weie trying 
hard to make their buildings strong and free 
in design and new in ornament -using only 
forms that could be found in nature, like 
leaves or flowers or cry stuls. Those Chicago 
architects were much admired in Kurope, 
and did a great deal to show’ people in this 
country that there were other ways to do a 
thing than the way the Greeks had done it. 

Rut in spite of Sullivan and his friends, 
when the skyscrai>er came along architects 
(’id not know what to do with it except to 
.*uild it after the same old patterns. They 
gave it columns and a cornice, just as if it 
had been a Greek temple or a Roman bath. 
The result was sometimes funny! There 
the great thing stood, like an awkward boy # 
still wearing the little petticoats he had worn 
as a baby. From a building's high summit 
a great heavy steel cornice jutted out over 
the pavement- a constant threat to the 
thousands who walked below. And all this 
for no other reason than that people had 
used cornices in Greece and Rome! 

Finally Mr. Cass Gilbert grasped the fact 
that a skyscraper reached into heaven in 
much the way a Gothic cathedral had tried 
to do, and that this was the thing to em- 
phasize. So he designed the Wool worth 
Building wdth that fact in mind a great 
sky-reaching tower with everything pointing 
upward. \o uglv, threatening, meaningless 
cornices here, but lovely Gothic detail and 


an effect of great strength. It awoke other 
architects, as if from a bad dream. 

And then once more Fate stepped ip and 
took a hand in solving the problem: J 

This time she came in the shape of the 
New York Zoning Law\ Great buifdings 
had been springing up along narrow streets 
until, almost before people knew it, the 
roadway was changed into a twilight path 
at the bottom of a cold, dark canyon. Only 
for a few minutes a dav could the sun get 
in. In order to give light to a building's 
lower stories a law was passed forbidding a 
building to go straight up for more* than a 
given distance above the street. At that 
point it has to be cut back. And then at 
another height, it must be cut back again - 
and then again still farther up. Only a small 
towvr in the center may go up as high as the 
builder pleases. 

■\fter that law the skyscraper w r as like a 
thing new-born. It was no longer a kind of 
Greek temple dragged up to an impossible 
height. Ft was not even a Gothic cathedral 
It was something the world had never seen 
before an arrangement of great blocks and 
masses, with everything earning the eye up 
and up to the clouds in which the* building’s 
summit was lust. 

Those are the buildings that make our 
great American cities as beautiful as a 
dream - they are America’s “great gift to 
the art of building,” another step in the 
long march into the future. We do not know 
what the end will be -what bewildering 
sights our grandchildren may see. Of late 
years Frank Lloyd Wright (iS(h> ) has 
been designing buildings that in theory 
at least have no single ornament or fun- 
damental of design that doe- not serve a 
useful purpose. This llieorv of architecture 
has been called functionalism. Its bare but 
often beautiful simplicity, its free use of 
every sort of material metal, plywood, 
glas-. its enduring comfort have combined 
to make it welcome in nearly everv land on 
earth. Like skyscrapers functional build- 
ings are free and useful and original They 
are typically' American. 




